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BOSTON 
COLLEGE 


UP     FR  ON  T 


I  want  my  C-SPAN,  please 

Cable  entered  our  home  a  few 
months  back,  the  whole  merry 
tumble  of  sitcom  reruns,  MTV, 
midnight  basketball,  Howard  Stern, 
movies  your  parents  saw  when  they 
were  courting,  and  one  channel  that 
seems  only  to  broadcast  World  War  II 
combat  footage.  It's  a  shrill,  awe-in- 
spiring cacophony  that  is  marginally 
anchored  by  the  solemn  bass  figures 
emanating  from  CNN,  CNBC,  FNN, 
C-SPAN  and  the  like,  which  is  where 
my  aging  thumb  most  often  brings 
me  to  rest.  This  does  not  make  every- 
one happy.  "How  come  you  always 
watch  stupid  stations?"  my  12-year- 
old  son  recently  put  it  when  he  found 
me  occupied  with  one  of  them,  the 
remote  device  firmly  in  hand. 

He  probably  believes  that  I  favor 
talking  heads  over  bare-chested  rock- 
and-roll  drummers  because  I'm  the 
kind  of  man  who  insists  on  drawing 
enlightenment  even  from  TV.  And  if 
he  doesn'  t  believe  that,  it' s  not  for  my 
lack  of  trying  to  convince  him  that 
that's  the  case.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  what  keeps  me  slack-jawed  and 
attentive  before  those  call-ins  and 
press  conferences  and  hearing  room 
testimonies  is  not  simply  my  public- 
spirited  desire  to  know  why  congress- 
men suffer  or  who  exactly  got  away 
with  my  share  of  the  S&L  bailout  or 
how  we  will  help  Russia  survive  the 
winter,  but  also,  I  fear,  the  voyeur's 
mixed  delight  and  horror,  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  our  public  officials 
unedited  and  unsupervised.  I  tune  in 
and  see  Vice  President  Quayle  ask  an 
audience  of  the  faithful  in  New  Hamp- 
shire if  they  ever  wondered  why  Presi- 


dent Bush  does  better  on  foreign 
affairs  than  on  domestic  issues,  and 
then  patiently  explain  that  on  the 
domestic  side  the  President  has  to 
deal  with  Congress  while  in  foreign 
matters  he  is  free  to  act  as  he  sees  fit; 
and  I  punch  another  number  and 
watch  a  couple  of  Democratic  sena- 
tors unblushingly  hijack  ahearing  on 
the  economy  with  worn  stump  speech 
references  to  "Team  America,"  "the 
trust  fund  crowd  downtown,"  and,  of 
course,  the  Japanese:  "They  want  us 
to  buy  their  computer  chips,  but  all 
they'll  buy  from  us  is  potato  chips 
and  wood  chips!"  Harumph. 

We  see  the  bureaucrat  lie,  and 

worse,  read  in  her  pained  eyes 

that  she  knows  that  we  know; 

we  see  the  President  slumped 

and  helpless  at  the  banquet 

table;  the  cabinet  secretary 

delicately  tamping  the  hair 

over  his  bald  spot  as  he 

prepares  to  testify. 

Sitting  with  remote  in  hand,  I  do 
sometimes  wonder  if  this  is  really 
fair — how,  for  example,  I'd  stand  the 
test  of  BCM  staff  meetings  broadcast 
live  ("Come  quick,  Mabel!  He's  cut- 
ting someone  off  again ! ")  or  a  public 
showing  of  the  process  that  produced 
this  column.  ("I  think  he's  fallen 
asleep.  No,  wait,  he  moved  his  hand. ") 
More  pertinent  may  be  the  question 


of  how  the  nation  would  have  reacted 
to  first-hand  evidence  that  George 
Washington  wasn't  terribly  quick  on 
his  feet  (we  have  Jefferson's  word  on 
it)  or  to  the  sight  of  Lincoln  telling 
yet  another  bad  joke  or  FDR  stum- 
bling as  he  stood  up  from  his  wheel- 
chair. 

Fairly  or  unfairly,  however,  we  are 
there,  Noah's  sons,  pinned  by  the 
terrible  truth.  We  see  the  bureaucrat 
lie,  and  worse,  read  in  her  pained 
eyes  that  she  knows  that  we  know;  we 
see  the  President  slumped  and  help- 
less at  the  banquet  table;  the  cabinet 
secretary  delicately  tamping  the  hair 
over  his  bald  spot  as  he  prepares  to 
testify.  These  are  not  Plato's  guard- 
ians, we  think.  But  did  we  ever  believe 
they  were?  And  what's  the  choice? 
Avert  our  eyes?  "Green  Acres?" 

No.  I'll  hold  firmly  to  the  clicker, 
thank  you.  "The  public  good,  the  real 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  is  the  supreme  object  to  be 
pursued;  and  ...  no  form  of  govern- 
ment whatever  has  any  other  value 
than  as  it  may  be  fitted  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,"  wrote  James 
Madison,  a  not  unsuccessful  Ameri- 
can statesman  once  upon  a  time.  I  am 
watching,  waiting,  hoping  against 
hope  to  see  the  man  or  woman  in 
public  life  capable  of  writing,  with 
the  expectation  of  being  taken  seri- 
ously, a  sentence  like  that. 

O'Neill  Professor  William  Schnei- 
der's essay  on  what  we  want  from 
our  politicians  and  why  we  seem  to 
think  they  can't  provide  it  begins 
on  page  29. 

Ben  Birnbaum 
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After  rhetoric 


BY  PAUL  C.  DOHERTY 


The  rhetoric-based  classical  curriculum,  keystone  of  a  BC  education  for 
more  than  a  century,  had  vanished  from  campus  by  the  mid-1960s.  The 
search  for  an  adequate  replacement  continues. 


Off  with  their  heads 


BYWILLIAM  SCHNEIDER 

A  revolution  is  underway  among  American  voters,  says  BC's  O'Neill 
Professor — a  public  response  to  what  politicians,  and  the  game  of  politics, 
have  become.  While  the  anger  of  the  voters  is  understandable,  its 
consequences  may  be  perilous. 
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West  End  blues 


BY  THOMAS  H.  O'CONNOR 

The  city  of  Boston  once  destroyed  a 
neighborhood  in  order  to  save  it.  A  BC 
historian  charts  the  forces  that  created 
a  textbook  example  of  how  not  to 
accomplish  urban  renewal. 


The  Godfather 


BYJOHN  OMBELETS 


In  1970,  working  quietly,  a  Boston  physician  began  to  seek  out  individuals 
who,  like  him,  were  opposed  to  legalized  abortion.  He  didn't  know  it  then, 
but  he  was  founding  a  movement. 
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■LETTERS- 


War  stories 

The  story  on  World  War  II  ["The  war  we 
fought"]  in  the  Fall  1991  issue  was  fasci- 
nating. The  interviews  showed  so  many 
different  aspects  of  how  the  war  affected 
people's  lives  at  that  time.  I  read  them  all 
and  wept  and  laughed. 

One  thing  surprised  me.  I  found  the 
"Letter  tojackie"  touching  but  irritating. 
The  irritation  was  a  reaction  to  the  atti- 
tude embodied  in  the  statement  that 
"mother"  needed  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
her  five-year-old — as  if  she  could  not  take 
care  of  herself.  What  if  Jackie  had  been  a 
girl?  What  would  the  letter  have  said 
then?  I  know  this  "little  man"  theme  was 
common  50  years  ago  and  was  well  meant; 
I  intend  no  disrespect  to  the  the  memory 
of  Lieutenant  Shea,  who  was  a  brave  and 
honorable  man.  I  just  find  the  concept 
demeaning  because  ultimately  it  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  women  do  not  have  the 
same  value  as  men  and  that  they  are 
property  to  be  passed  from  man  to  man. 
I  did  not  like  it  as  a  child  growing  up  at  the 
same  time  asjack  Shea,  and  I  do  not  like 
it  now.  Hopefully  these  ideas  are  losing 
their  grip  in  the  United  States;  they  never 
were  valid. 

JUDITH  LAIRD  WILEYN'59 
Hopkinton,  Massachusetts 


I  have  just  finished  reading  the  Fall  1991 
cover  stoiy,  "The  war  we  fought,"  based 
on  interviews  by  Sean  Smith.  While  1  am 
not  a  WW  II  veteran,  I  have  to  say  that 
BCM  and  Smith  have  done  a  wonderful 
job  with  this  sensitive  and  fascinating 
subject.  The  books  and  articles  written 
on  the  war  would  stretch  from  your  ad- 
missions office  to  the  Normandy  coast- 
line, and  take  a  few  lifetimes  of  reading. 
That  makes  all  the  more  impressive  what 
BCM  was  able  to  do  in  23  pages  of  per- 
sonal interviews — a  thorough  repre- 
sentation of  those  who  helped  win  the 
war,  not  only  in  the  foxhole,  the  B-17  or 
the  mighty  warship,  but  in  a  classroom  in 
Santa  Barbara,  as  a  member  of  the  shore 
patrol,  or  as  one  of  the  lucky  weather 
personnel  in  Greenland. 

As  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
National  Guard  during  the  Vietnam  War, 
I,  too,  am  a  veteran,  but  with  no  story  to 
tell  comparable  to  those  you  featured.  My 
own  favorite  concerns  the  time  we  in- 
vaded Virginia  Beach  in  the  dawn  hours 
of  a  hot  August  day.  The  local  residents 


might  have  run  in  fear  had  they  not  fallen 
over  in  laughter  at  the  sight  of  hundreds 
of  young  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
yelling,  "Bang-Bang!"  All  the  more  rea- 
son to  appreciate  the  stories  you  told. 

W.F.  COADY 

Belmont,  Massachusetts 


I  must  congratulate  you  for  a  most  inspir- 
ing story,  "From  father  to  son,"  of  which 
I  have  made  copies  to  give  to  my  friends. 
Please  let  us  have  more  stories  like  this 
one,  so  that  families  will  be  inspired  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Shea  family. 

MSGR.  JAMES  I.  MCNIFF  '31 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Substandardized  testing 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  Professor 
George  Madaus'  article,  "Narrow Gauge" 
[Fall  1991],  and  must  agree  with  his  dim 
view  of  the  state  of  standardized  testing  in 
America  today.  As  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  I  am  responsible  for  assessing 
my  students  on  a  daily  basis.  Evaluation, 
like  learning,  is  a  complex  and  involved 
process.  It  must  include  a  comprehensive 
and  integrated  representation  of  students' 
work.  The  trouble  with  current  testing 
procedures  is  that  they  try  to  reduce  abil- 
ity and  achievement  to  a  single  score.  A 
transformation  needs  to  occur,  not  only 
in  the  tests  themselves,  but  also  in  society's 
view  of  testing  results. 

Connecticut,  for  example,  is  one  of  16 
states  in  which  the  Mastery  Test  Protocol 
for  1993  is  being  piloted  with  more  whole 
language  orientation  and  critical  think- 
ing applications.  I  am  also  encouraged  by 
the  national  funding  that  is  being  in- 
vested into  the  implementation  of  more 
responsible  and  reliable  testing  methods 
in  the  School  of  Education's  CSTEEP 
Project.  The  time  has  come  to  put  testing 
in  its  proper  place. 

BETH  LEBEL  '89 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

Anti-hero 

"Hero  of  the  State"  in  the  Fall  1991  issue 
[Works  &  Days]  exemplifies  the  parochi- 
alism of  your  magazine.  Your  "bureau- 
crat" may  have  more  than  earned  her 
keep  with  the  State  of  Massachusetts  but 


would  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  hero  to 
the  rest  of  the  USA  taxpayer  population 
We  in  California  contribute  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  federal  tax  rev- 
enue, so  we  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute $77  million  to  Massachusetts.  It  is 
a  real  "stretch"  to  identify  the  redistribu- 
tion of  tax  contributions  as  evidence  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  Perhaps,  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  California  could  be  fiscally 
responsible  by  balancing  their  budgets 
without  resorting  to  gimmicks. 

JOHN  FITZGERALD  '59 
San  Francisco 


The  kids  are  all  right 

Congratulations  to  the  BC  football  team 
and  Coach  Coughlin.  The  kids  showed 
they  can  play  with  anybody  after 
outplaying  Miami.  Good  luck  next  year. 
P.S.  More  pep  rallies. 

JOHN  VAN  EERDE 
Moretown,  Vermont 


Editor's  Notes:  Several  essays  recently  fea- 
tured in  BCM  are  now  more  securely 
installed  in  a  published  book.  A  Hunger 
for  Cod:  10  Approaches  to  Prayer  (Kansas 
City:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1 99 1 )  is  a  collection 
of  meditations  by  faculty  and  staff  from 
the  University  at  Prayer  Series,  and  con- 
tains pieces  that  appeared  in  our  Sum- 
mer 1990  edition  under  the  title  "In  the 
presence. "The  book  was  edited  by  former 
Rector  William  A.  Barry,  SJ,  and  Kerry 
Maloney  of  the  University  Chaplaincy. 

On  a  more  temporal  plane,  "Saving 
grace"  in  the  Fall  1991  issue  incorrectly 
named  former  hockey  goalie  Al  Pitts  '58, 
as  the  record-holder  for  number  of  saves 
in  a  game.  The  record  is  held  by  the  late 
Timothy  F.  Ready  '36,  a  BC  Hall  of  Famer 
who  stopped  82  shots  on  behalf  of  a  1-1  tie 
with  Princeton  on  February  11,  1936. 

Finally,  we  extend  our  condolences  to 
the  family  of  Paul  R.  Dean,  who  died  on 
October  29.  A  photograph  of  Mr.  Dean 
and  his  wife  Jane  appeared  in  the  Cam- 
paign department  in  the  Fall  1991  edi- 
tion. He  was  the  father  of  Geoffrey  '92, 
and  Heather  '94,  a  member  of  the  Par- 
ents Council  and  a  valued  contributor  to 
the  University. 

"BCM"  welcomes  letters  from  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length.  ■ 
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ON    CAMPUS 


Heart  of  the  city 


When  Professor  Andrew  Buni  takes  his  "Boston  History  "  charges  on  a  city  tour, 
Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace  is  not  on  the  itinerary 


Buni  directs  student  attention  to  the  towers  of  Mission  Church,  in  the  Mission  Hill  neighborhood  of  Boston.  Frank  Tucker,  Buni's  friend  and  assistant  on  the 
tour,  stands  at  the  extreme  left. 


BY  BRUCE  MORGAN 

What  we're  gonnado,  "says  His- 
tory Professor  Andrew  Buni, 
gripping  an  overhead  bar 
and  facing  rearward  as  the  bus  rolls 
away  from  the  green  campus,  "is  com- 
pare two  thoroughfares,  Dorchester 
Avenue  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue.  I  want 
you  to  take  a  look  to  see  what's  there 
and  what's  not  there." 

The  bus,  jammed  with  some  40 
students  in  a  watchful  mood,  moves 
through  a  chill  November  afternoon. 
Buni  has  taught  Boston  history  at  BC 
for  20  years,  and  the  students,  repre- 
senting three  classes,  are  about  to  get 
a  gritty  taste  of  the  city  they  have  been 
studying  in  the  abstract  for  the  previ- 


ous months,  with  a  stress  on  urban 
issues  ranging  from  racism  to 
redlining  to  politics  to  the  value  of 
"turf."  In  recent  years  Buni  has  used 
bus  tours  as  a  regular  part  of  his 
curriculum,  and  he  takes  some  pains 
to  make  them  consequential,  shun- 
ning the  easy  temptations  of  the  the- 
ater and  financial  districts,  and  head- 
ing instead  for  places  where 
Bostonians  live — in  particular,  two 
parallel  streets,  one  mostly  white  and 
one  mostly  black,  less  than  a  mile- 
and-a-half  apart. 

The  tour  begins  even  before  the 
bus  crosses  Boston's  border.  As  it 
wheels  past  a  suburban  park,  Buni 
dips  his  head,  glancing  out,  and  says, 


"We're  in  Brookline  now.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  Brookline  didn't  come 
into  Boston  is  right  over  there.  That's 
a  reservoir.  The  town  had  its  own 
drinking  water;  it  already  had  good 
schools;  so  they  said  no.  They've  never 
been  sorry." 

The  bus  revs  onward,  and  so  does 
Buni.  On  Huntington  Avenue,  ap- 
proaching Mission  Hill,  he  points  out 
a  former  residential  neighborhood 
that's  been  turned  into  "the  medical 
center  of  the  world."  A  few  minutes 
later,  he  directs  student  attention  to 
evidence  of  gentrification  in  what 
was  formerly  an  Irish  working-class 
area. 

Change  is  a  major  refrain  of  the 
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Buni  tour.  It's  common  to  think  of 
the  city — any  city — as  a  fixed,  glitter- 
ing object  on  the  horizon,  a  work- 
place perhaps,  or  a  toy.  But  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  Boston  are  awash  in  flux 
and  erosion. 

The  students  exit  the  bus  at  the 
crest  of  Mission  Hill,  in  an  obviously 
poor  area.  Across  the  street  from  the 
Mission  Church,  storefront  windows 
are  streaked  with  dirt.  The  neighbor- 
hood consists  mostly  of  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  residents.  Buni  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  church.  "Remem- 
ber, when  this  was  Irish,  this  was  the 
place  to  live,"  he  says  hoarsely.  Class 
members  stand  in  a  ring,  a  few  of 
them  jotting  notes.  "That  church 
there — and  if  you  get  the  chance,  you 
should  come  back  and  look  inside, 
it's  absolutely  beautiful —  wasn '  t  buil  t 
on  philanthropy.  That  was  built  on 
dime  collections." 

Filaments  of  cloud  slip  behind  the 
towers.  "This  church  symbolized  the 
center  of  the  Irish  person's  life,  "Buni 
continues.  "If  you  lived  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, you  lived  over  there  on  that 
side  of  the  street,  you  came  to  church 
and  school  here,  and  you  worked," 
he  says,  wheeling  around,  and  mo- 
tioning with  his  arms,  "down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  in  one  of  the 
breweries,  or  shoe  factories,  or  in  the 
piano  and  pickle  factories." 

On  the  next  leg  of  the  tour,  Frank 
Tucker  takes  over.  A  black  Roxbury 
native,  he  is  a  1972  BC  graduate,  a 
school  department  administrator  and 
a  former  student  of  Buni's,  now  a 
friend.  In  contrast  with  the  slightly- 
built  Buni,  Tucker  is  a  large,  com- 
manding presence.  Standing  at  the 
front  of  the  bus,  he  begins,  "You  see 
all  that  open  space  back  through 
there?  That  used  to  be  brownstones. 
They  decimated  that  whole  area  with 
urban  renewal,  to  build  a  highway." 
Near  and  far,  tawny  grasses  ripple 
across  vacant  lots.  We  grind  past  Madi- 
son Park  High,  Roxbury  Community 
College,  the  Heath  Street  projects. 
Out  the  windows  to  our  left  glint  the 
silvery  cubes  of  the  Boston  skyline. 
Coal-black  smoke  pours  from  the  roof 


of  a  building  in  the  middle  distance. 
"When  I  was  growing  up  in  this 
area,  it  was  all  Jewish  and  Irish.  Up 
here  is  Seaver  Street,"  says  Tucker. 
"Forty,  50,  60  years  ago,  if  you  lived 
on  Seaver  Street,  overlooking 
Franklin  Park,  you  had  made  it.  You 
were  doing  all  right. "  He  pauses.  "Dif- 
ferent story  today." 

The  bus  turns  onto  Blue  Hill  Av- 
enue and  moves  past  block  after  block 

Change  is  a  major  refrain  of 

the  Bum  tour,  it's  common  to 

think  of  the  city— any  city— as 

a  fixed,  glittering  object  on 

the  horizon,  a  workplace 

perhaps,  or  a  toy.  But  the 

neighborhoods  of  Boston  are 

awash  in  flux  and  erosion. 

of  boarded-up  storefronts,  shadowy 
barrooms  and  desolation.  "There 
used  to  be  shops  all  along  here," 
Tucker  remarks  with  a  sweep  of  his 
hand.  He  ticks  off  the  shops,  now 
gone;  the  movie  theater,  the  driving 
school,  all  gone.  "Everything  used  to 
be  open  in  this  area — meat  shops, 
tailors,  restaurants,  hardware  stores, 
supermarkets.  You  didn't  have  to  go 
downtown  for  anything."  Boston's 
1967  summer  riots  triggered  the 
death  of  the  neighborhood. 

s  Tucker  speaks,  the  bus  crosses 
an  invisible  line  into 
Dorchester;  but  the  scenery 
does  not  improve.  Buni  comments 
from  the  front:  "You  see  almost  no 
banks  in  this  area.  Instead,  you  see 
the  sign  'Checks  Cashed,'  which 
means  that  for  five  dollars. .  ."'They'll 
cash  your  check,"  Tucker  chimes  in. 
An  abandoned  gas  station  encircled 
by  a  chain-link  fence  goes  by  on  the 
right.  Tucker  conjectures  that  the 
underground  tanks  have  rusted  and 
leaked  fuel  into  the  soil;  now  no  one 
wants  the  property. 


River  Street  in  Mattapan  brings  a 
change.  Within  minutes  we  find  our- 
selves on  a  broad  avenue  in  the  middle 
of  an  apparently  thriving  business 
district,  with  black  shoppers  bustling 
in  and  out  of  stores  on  both  sides  of 
the  street.  The  atmosphere  is  upbeat. 
"People  that  hear  'Mattapan'  think 
it's  a  desolate  area,"  Tucker  points 
out,  "but  this  is  as  middle-class  as  any 
area  you'd  care  to  name." 

The  bus  keeps  rolling.  "You'll  see," 
says  Buni,  "as  we  get  into  transitional 
areas,  and  the  neighborhood  turns 
more  white,  investors  will  take  a  risk 
and  put  in  a  Star  Market."  Sure 
enough,  there  it  is,  wrapped  in  the 
vastness  of  a  parking  lot. 

We  stop  next  at  the  former  Baker 
Chocolate  factory  in  Dorchester's 
Lower  Mills  neighborhood,  hugging 
the  Neponset  River.  Here  the  resi- 
dents are  mostly  white.  Buni  stands 
on  a  rise  of  ground  in  front  of  the 
sprawling  red-brick  complex,  recently 
converted  to  condominiums,  and 
invites  the  gathered  class  to  imagine 
this  neighborhood  in  days  gone  by. 

"If  you  had  a  job  at  the  Baker 
Chocolate  factoiy ,  you  knew  you  were 
going  to  get  paid,"  he  begins.  Traffic 
dips  and  snakes  through  the  intersec- 
tion. Some  of  the  cars  have  their 
headlights  on;  a  jogger  in  a  nylon 
windbreaker  huffs  past.  "This  was 
considered  a  good  middle-class  job; 
it  was  clean,  steady  work.  And  up  the 
hill  here,"  he  gestures  broadly  to  the 
left,  "was  St.  Gregory's,  which  was 
considered  a  good  school." 

The  bus  climbs  the  abrupt  knob  of 
the  hill,  following  Dorchester  Avenue 
now,  passing  St.  Gregory's  Church. 
The  neighborhood  on  either  flank 
contains  neat  and  tidy  homes.  Buni 
says,  "This  is  still  a  highly  dense  popu- 
lation of  Irish.  One  of  the  reasons 
this  area  is  strong  is  that  they  vote, 
and  they  vote  in  a  bloc." 

Approaching  the  Fields  Corner 
section  of  Dorchester,  Buni  evokes 
the  pressures  of  an  urban  zone  in 
transition.  Two  big  changes  here  in 
recent  years  are  the  simultaneous 
influx  of  Asians  and  undocumented 
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Irish  workers — both  groups  prone, 
because  of  their  marginal  social  sta- 
tus, to  victimization  by  crime.  Buni 
leans  forward  in  his  seat,  peering 
straight  ahead  through  the  bus's 
windshield  as  we  reach  the  intersec- 
tion at  Fields  Corner.  "This  was  the 
bastion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish, 
with  eight  Irish  pubs,"  he  notes.  "And 
I'm  not  saying  that  like  'Ha  ha,  eight 
pubs.'  They  are  places  of  socializa- 
tion, where  a  check  can  be  cashed 
without  question,  where  a  young  man 
meets  a  woman,  or  a  woman  meets  a 
man,  where  there  is  news  from  home, 
the  music  of  home." 

The  bus  spins  through  the  inter- 
section, and,  in  darkness,  we  begin 
the  long,  soothing  ride  home.  Buni 
stands  and  turns  to  face  his  students. 
"As  we  go  back,  ask  yourself  why  the 
two  thoroughfares  are  different,"  he 
says,  before  suggesting  a  probable 
answer:  "The  game  of  politics  is  still 
in  Irish  hands."  Good  jobs  in  the 
police  and  fire  departments  have  tra- 
ditionally gone  to  Irish  applicants.  In 
Boston,  political  clout  has  paved  the 
street,  shingled  the  house  and  filled 
the  lunch  pail. 

Two  days  later,  pacing  back  and 
forth  in  his  Higgins  Hall  classroom, 
Buni  picks  up  the  same  thread,  tying 
the  bus  tour  vistas  to  that  morning's 
banner  headline.  Ray  Flynn  has  been 
re-elected  mayor  in  a  landslide,  nail- 
ing 75  percent  of  the  vote  and  win- 
ning every  precinct  in  the  city. 

More  troubling,  from  the 
professor's  point  of  view,  is  the  defeat 
of  incumbent  Bruce  Boiling  for  the 
City  Council.  Boiling  had  been  the 
sole  black  voice  on  the  council  in  a 
city  whose  population  is  nearly  one 
fourth  black.  "How  in  the  world  are 
you  going  to  get  this,"  asks  Buni 
worriedly,  reaching  up  to  tap  the 
blackboard  where  he  has  written  "pa- 
tronage, security,"  "without  this, " 
pointing  to  Boiling's  name.  "How  do 
you  change,  for  example,  a  Blue  Hill 
Avenue?"  The  question  hangs  in  the 
air,  like  breath  in  winter. 

"I'm  from  Peabody.  I  lived  in  this 
area  all  my  life,  and  I've  never  been  to 


Blue  Hill  Avenue  or  Mission  Hill  or 
any  of  these  places, "  says  David  Derosa 
'95,  later.  "It's  a  dose  of  reality.  A  lot 
of  people  think  of  Boston  as  being 
Downtown  Crossing  and  Beacon 
Hill."  For  Derosa,  the  tour  laid  bare 
the  "mostly  cosmetic"  extent  of  ur- 
ban renewal.  Citing  the  depressed 
condition  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  he 
admits,  "I  couldn '  t  believe  it  had  been 
left  like  that  since  1967,  when  they 
had  the  riots." 

In  contrast,  Stephen  Marciano  '94, 
a  native  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 


was  struck  by  the  recessive  beauty  of 
begrimed  areas  he  had  previously 
written  off  as  slums.  "Like  that  church 
we  saw  on  Mission  Hill,"  he  volun- 
teers. "I'm  definitely  going  to  go  in 
there  one  day.  Buni  told  us  that  the 
gold  on  the  front  of  the  church  was 
real  gold  leaf  brought  in  from  Italy. 
That  was  beautiful,  and  it  was  not  in 
that  good  a  neighborhood.  I'm  from 
right  around  Boston,"  says  Marciano, 
"and  I  think  it's  important  to  know 
the  main  city  that  I'm  part  of." 


The  once  and  future  MBA 

CGSOM  charts  a  course  through  shifting  currents  in 
graduate  business  education 


BY  JOHN  OMBELETS 

1  here  were  few  would-be  wolves 
of  Wall  Street  on  the  prowl  at 
the  forum  that  brought  admis- 
sions recruiters  representing  80  MBA 
programs  to  Boston's  57  Park  Plaza 


Hotel  last  October.  Rather,  the  event 
was  attended  by  the  likes  of  Ed 
Dormady,  a  laid-off  systems  manager 
in  his  forties  who  was  looking  for  a 
program  that  would  take  him  into  a 
new  career  in  international  manage- 
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ment;  Peter,  whose  computer  soft- 
ware business  recently  went  bust  and 
who  was  casting  his  net  for  a  school 
specializing  in  entrepreneurship;  and 
Carneice  Goode  Pearce,  a  middle 
manager  with  IBM  seeking  an  execu- 
tive MBA  program  that  would  help 
her  switch  careers  to  the  non-profit 
sector.  Others  were  inquiring  about 
combining  the  degree  with  another 
discipline — law,  social  work,  writing — 
and  about  ethical  and  quality  man- 
agement components.  "Fewer  people 
are  asking,  'Can  I  get  a  job  on  Wall 
Street?'"  said  Lowell  Kronowitz,  of 
Michigan 's  graduate  business  school . 
One  of  the  schools  at  the  forum 
was  BC's  Carroll  Graduate  School  of 
Management,  making  its  pitch,  look- 
ing for  the  best  and  the  brightest. 
And  if  CGSOM  representatives  were 
pitching  a  little  harder  and  longer 
this  year,  it  is  no  wonder.  The  market- 
place for  the  MBA  has  changed  not 
only  in  terms  of  what  students  and 
employers  want  from  it,  but  also  in 
the  quality  of  those  seeking  advanced 
business  degrees.  While  enrollment 
in  U.S.  graduate  business  schools  has 
remained  steady  for  several  years  at 
about  210,000,  according  to  Charles 
Hickman  of  the  American  Assembly 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  the 
bloom  is  off  the  MBA  rose,  and  schools 
are  having  to  work  harder  to  recruit 
the  most  desirable  students,  who  are 
either  abjuring  MBA  training  or  en- 
tering fields  other  than  business. 

^ese  developments  have  put 
CGSOM,  like  many  other  gradu- 
ate business  schools,  at  some- 
thing of  a  crossroads.  New  enroll- 
ments last  fall  were  slightly  above  the 
average  for  the  last  eight  years,  but 
applications  are  down  from  a  high  of 
720  in  1989-90  to  478.  And  most  in- 
opportunely, the  changes  come  at  a 
time  when  CGSOM  administrators 
have  determined  that  the  school  has 
the  faculty  and  programs  to  solidly 
place  itself  on  the  national  map.  "The 
timing  has  hurt,"  said  John  J. 
Neuhauser,  the  school's  dean  since 
1978. 


There  are,  however,  as  Neuhauser 
and  others  point  out,  good  grounds 
on  which  to  believe  that  CGSOM  can 
not  only  weather  these  times  but 
emerge  in  a  strong  position.  One  of 
the  reasons  that  the  MBA  no  longer 
entrances  as  many  corporations  or 
the  most  capable  corporate  climbers 
is  that  most  business  schools  are 
caught  up  in  teaching  theoretical, 
quantitative  skills  at  a  time  when  CEOs 
are  clamoring  for  leadership  skills, 


"Our  program  is  more  philo- 
sophical and  reflective.  We 
offer  an  MBA  that's  practical, 
but  that  is  put  in  some  kind 
of  social  context— that  will 
last  a  student  more  than 
three  years. " 


creativity  and  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate clearly.  This  gives  an  advantage 
to  CGSOM,  which  has  long  oriented 
itself  toward  a  "people  skills"  or  a 
humane-based  approach  to  develop- 
ing managers. 

"Our  market  niche  will  be  in 
people  skills,"  said  Neuhauser.  "Our 
program  is  more  philosophical  and 
reflective.  We  offer  an  MBA  that's 
practical,  but  that  is  put  in  some  kind 
of  social  context — that  will  last  a  stu- 
dent more  than  three  years." 

BC's  MBA  program  is  geared  to- 
ward teamwork,  said  CSOM  Associ- 
ate Dean  Louis  S.  Corsini,  who  is  also 
dean  of  the  graduate  school.  Stu- 
dents take  on  group  projects  in  which 
they  learn  to  cooperate,  not  com- 
pete, with  their  cohorts.  "We're  very 
strong  in  that  area,"  he  said.  'We're 
going  to  teach  you  how  to  work  with 
people." 

The  graduate  school  also  adver- 
tises a  strong  ethical  component  in 
the  MBA  program.  "A  lot  of  ethics 
education  is  faddishness,  here  as  else- 
where," said  Neuhauser,  "and  some 


is  guilt"  generated  by  the  Wall  Street 
and  savings  and  loan  scandals. 
Neuhauser,  however,  characterizes 
CGSOM's  approach  as  "a  little  differ- 
ent"— based  upon  lessons  in  ethical 
reasoning  and  dialogue  relating  to 
management  cases.  "We  teach  not 
business  ethics, "  said  Neuhauser,  "but 
a  sort  of  ethics  101"  that's  all  part  of 
being  a  good  manager. 

Corsini  believes  the  quality  of  the 
MBA  program's  people  and  ethics 
emphases,  and  the  climb  in  CGSOM's 
academic  quality  over  the  last  de- 
cade, are  due  for  national  recogni- 
tion, and  he  has  been  behind  a  push 
to  attract  press  coverage  for  programs 
and  faculty,  sell  the  school  to  the 
local  business  community  and  build 
stronger  outreach  among  prospec- 
tive students. 

He  also  aims  to  refocus  the  school's 
recruitment  publications  and  im-- 
prove  admissions  databases  to  aid  in 
identifying  prospective  top-drawer 
students,  and  to  reform  some  aspects 
of  the  curriculum.  Additionally,  a 
refurbishment  of  Fulton  Hall, 
CSOM's  home  since  1948,  is  in  the 
works,  and  there  is  a  growing  empha- 
sis on  international  programs  [see 
story  page  11],  with  an  ultimate  goal, 
said  Corsini,  of  seeing  all  full-time 
MBA  students  spend  a  semester 
abroad.    , 

Carroll  School  administrators  are 
convinced  that  these  changes  and 
the  quality  of  their  existing  program 
can  be  used  to  raise  BC's  MBA  pro- 
gram from  its  present  top-60  ranking 
among  some  200  accredited  schools, 
to  a  top-20  ranking — a  primary  goal 
of  efforts  to,  as  Corsini  puts  it,  "add 
value  to  the  BC  MBA  experience." 

Referring  to  the  school's  motto, 
"Through  Cooperation  and  Integrity, 
We  Prosper,"  Corsini  said,  "Faculty 
and  administration  have  worked  very 
hard  to  make  the  Carroll  Graduate 
School  what  it  is  today.  I  believe  we 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  man- 
agement for  the  past  decade,  and 
that  makes  me  very  confident  as  we 
face  the  challenges  of  the  nineties." 
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Upward  bound 


BC  program  guides  group  of  Boston  students  from  eighth  grade  to  college 


BY  BRUCE  MORGAN 

Patty  Minasidis,  a  bright  17-year- 
old  student  at  West  Roxbury 
High  School  in  Boston ,  is  spend- 
ing time  these  days  trying  to  figure 
out  where  she  will  go  to  college,  por- 
ing over  catalogs  and  applications 
from  Boston  College,  Tufts,  Brandeis 
and  BU,  among  others.  Where  Mina- 
sidis differs  from  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  high  school  seniors 
who  are  similarly  engaged,  however, 
is  that  her  quest  for  a  college  educa- 
tion really  began  in  eighth  grade, 
when  she  was  selected  by  a  BC-Bos- 
ton  Public  Schools  program  as  an 
individual  with  college  potential. 

College  Bound,  a  program  de- 
signed to  help  promising  but  disad- 
vantaged urban  youths  raise  their 
sights,  get  into  college  and  stay  there, 


spent  the  next  four  years  paying  at- 
tention to  Minasidis,  making  sure  she 
would  have  the  means  to  realize  her 
potential.  'They  giveyou  confidence," 
says  Minasidis.  "They  used  to  praise 
us,  and  tell  us  how  good  we  were,  and 
that  was  very  important." 

Today  Minasidis  is  one  of  18  stu- 
dents at  West  Roxbury  and  Roslindale 
high  schools  who  have  begun  the 
college  application  process  as  mem- 
bers of  the  College  Bound  Pilot  Class 
selected  in  1988.  A  second  group  of 
40  eighth  graders  has  since  been  se- 
lected for  the  program. 

"For  the  first  couple  of  years  we 
worked  very  hard  to  get  them  think- 
ing ahead,  to  get  them  to  turn  that 
corner,"  says  SOE  Professor  George 
Ladd,  who  has  directed  College 
Bound  since  its  inception.  "These 


Members  of  the  College  Bound  pilot  class,  shown  outside  West  Roxbury  High  School.  Patty  Minasidis 
(second  from  left),  Don  Webster  (third  from  left)  and  Kuan  You  Lee  (with  crutches)  believe  the  program 
has  given  them  an  edge  in  the  college  application  process. 


kids  are  first-generation  college.  For 
the  most  part,  no  one  in  their  family, 
and  none  of  their  friends,  have  gone 
to  college.  Now  they've  turned  that 
corner,  and  they're  really  looking 
forward  to  what  they  have  to  do.  The 
focus  this  year  is  what  college  are  they 
going  to  get  into,  not  whether  they're 
going  to  college  or  not." 

Participants  in  College  Bound 
were  selected  at  the  end  of  eighth 
grade  on  the  basis  of  academic  per- 
formance and  potential.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  pilot  program,  those 
admitted  to  Boston  College  will  be 
granted  four-year  scholarships. 

The  students  spend  five  hours  ev- 
ery other  Saturday  on  the  BC  campus 
during  the  academic  year,  taking  fac- 
ulty-led classes  and  receiving  coun- 
seling in  areas  such  as  study  skills  and 
leadership.  They  also  receive  sum- 
mer employment  placement  and  are 
are  required  to  maintain  a  grade  av- 
erage of  B  or  better  during  high 

"We  expect  these  kids  to 

achieve.  We  get  in  their  faces 

and  see  that  they  do  it;  we 

don  1  accent  excuses. " 

school.  This  fall,  College  Bound  stu- 
dents practiced  filling  out  college 
application  forms  and  were  coached 
in  application  essay  and  interview 
techniques  by  BC  Admissions  staff. 

College  Bound  reflects  an  organic 
approach  to  the  challenge  of  moti- 
vating students,  depending  as  it  does 
on  "a  shared  commitment"  among 
the  University,  the  public  schools, 
the  students  and  their  parents,  says 
Ladd.  "We  expect  these  kids  to 
achieve.  We  get  in  their  faces  and  see 
that  they  do  it;  we  don't  accept  ex- 
cuses," Ladd  says. 
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Members  of  the  College  Bound 
class  believe  the  program's  mix  of 
instruction  and  pep  talk  is  right  on 
target.  "I  learned  more  about  life. 
And  by  going  to  classes  on  Saturday, 
I  feel  I've  got  an  edge  on  the  other 
high  school  kids,"  says  17-year-old 
Don  Webster,  a  Dorchester  resident 
who  attends  West  Roxbury  High. 
Webster  is  applying  to  BC  to  study 
computer  science,  an  interest  spurred 
by  his  Saturday  visits  to  campus.  "Af- 
ter four  years  of  working  with  Macs,  I 


know  them  like  the  back  of  my  hand," 
he  says. 

Kuan  You  Lee,  19,  of  Roslindale, 
another  West  Roxbury  student,  ranks 
the  pep  talk  side  of  College  Bound  as 
most  significant  for  him.  "They're 
always  telling  us,  'Don't  relax,  you're 
about  there,  keep  going.'  Before,  I 
would  just  stay  there  and  follow 
people.  I  wouldn't  challenge.  Now 
I'm  becoming  more  aggressive  in  my 
work."  A  Cambodian  who  came  to 
this  country  with  his  family  in  1979, 


Lee  is  applying  to  five  colleges,  in- 
cluding BC,  and  plans  to  study  man- 
agement. 

Ladd  is  proud  of  his  pilot  class.  It 
doesn't  faze  him  that  only  an  esti- 
mated 25  percent  of  the  kids  in  Col- 
lege Bound  plan  to  apply  to  BC.  "Many 
of  the  kids  want  to  go  someplace  else, 
and  that's  fine,"  he  says.  What's  im- 
portant is  that  all  18  members  of  the 
Class  of  '92  are  headed  for  college. 
That  achievement,  says  Ladd,  "is  not 
too  shabby." 


Counter  the  trend,  BC  gains  again  in  student  admissions 


Despite  diminishing  numbers  of  18-year-olds  and 
keen  competition  for  highly  qualified  students, 
BC  this  year  was  one  of  only  two  major  universi- 
ties in  the  country  where  the  "yield"  of  students — the 
percent  of  those  accepting  an  offer  of  admission — 
increased. 

Of  9,379  applicants  for  admission  to  this  year's 
freshman  class,  the  University  accepted  6,423  stu- 
dents. A  total  of  2,578  students — 40  percent  of  those 
accepted — enrolled,  compared  to  36  percent  lastyear, 
a  feat  of  growth  duplicated  only  at  Yale,  according  to 
Dean  for  Enrollment  Management  Robert  Lay. 

Lay  attributed  BC's  current  success  in  the  admis- 
sions marketplace  to  the  University's  having  "carved 
out  a  special  niche.  We're  becoming  a  separate  cat- 
egory among  schools.  The  downturn  in  the  economy, 
coupled  with  the  Gulf  war,  caused  many  people  to 
reevaluate  what  was  important.  In  this  new  climate,  a 


school  like  BC  that  emphasizes  values,  that  offers  an 
excellent  education  as  well  as  a  healthy  moral  environ- 
ment, that  knows  what  it  wants  to  do  and  does  it  well, 
is  increasingly  attractive." 

In  addition,  said  Lay,  BC  was  helped  by  its  ranking 
among  the  nation's  most  competitive  schools  by  Barron 's 
Profile  of  American  Colleges  and  its  high  rating  in  The 
1992  Guide  to  101  of  the  Best  Values  in  America's  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

"Based  upon  high  school  performance  and  stan- 
dardized testing  results,  the  Class  of  1995  is  slightly 
stronger  than  the  Class  of  1994,"  said  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Admission  John  L.  Mahoney,  Jr.  More 
than  79  percent  of  the  current  freshmen  graduated  in 
the  top  10  percent  of  their  high  school  classes,  com- 
pared to  75  percent  of  last  year's  freshmen.  The  SAT 
score  range  for  the  middle  50  percent  of  the  freshman 
class  was  1130-1270,  compared  to  1120-1270  lastyear. 

The  class  also  contains  an  increased  number  of 
students  from  both  the  West  and  Gulf  coasts.  The 
number  of  Californians  in  this  year's  freshman  class 
rose  to  93,  from  36  last  year;  and  the  number  from 
Florida  jumped  to  71,  from  39  last  year.  At  the  same 
time,  BC  has  maintained  its  longstanding  appeal  to 
students  from  the  Northeast,  said  Lay,  and  the  Class  of 
1995  includes  755  students  from  Massachusetts,  up 
from  603  last  year;  389  students  from  New  York,  up 
from  270  last  year;  258  students  from  New  Jersey,  up 
from  1 67  lastyear;  and  25 1  students  from  Connecticut, 
up  from  181  last  year.  The  number  of  international 
students  in  the  Class  of  1995  also  rose,  to  111  from  89 
last  year. 

At  press  time,  applications  for  next  year's  freshman 
class  were  running  7  percent  ahead  of  last  year's  rate. 
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Grad,  undergrad  students 
make  French  connection 

International  education,  fast  becom- 
ing a  growth  center  at  BC,  has  re- 
cently taken  a  distinctly  Gallic  turn. 
This  semester  two  graduate  schools 
joined  together  to  offer  an  interdisci- 
plinary European  studies  program 
culminating  in  a  three-week  visit  to 
France.  Agreement  was  also  reached 
on  a  new  undergraduate  exchange 
program  with  the  University  of 
Strasbourg. 

The  joint  program  between  the 
graduate  schools  of  Management  and 
Aits  and  Sciences  will  entail  study — 
on  both  sides  of  the  pond — of  Euro- 
pean culture,  language,  history,  poli- 
tics, economics  and  business. 
Launched  on  the  eve  of  the  birth  of 
the  European  Economic  Community, 
the  program,  according  to  Marian  St. 
Onge,  director  of  BC's  Office  of  In- 
ternational Programs,  will  not  only 
benefit  graduate  students  seeking  to 
work  with  a  united  Europe,  but  will 
also  provide  "a  model  for  other  Uni- 
versity collaborations.  The  idea  of 


having  graduate  students,  faculty  and 
deans  from  different  schools  all  work- 
ing together  and  with  counterparts 
from  another  country  is  exciting — 
something  we  will  see  more  and  more 
into  the  next  century." 

The  Strasbourg  program — the  sec- 
ond partnership  between  BC  and  the 
French  university — will  be  open  to 
four  undergraduate  students  who  are 
proficient  in  French  and  who  are 
studying  history,  political  science, 
economics  or  international  studies. 
"We  are  putting  together  a  multidi- 
mensional relationship  with 
Strasbourg,  not  only  its  university  but 
the  city,"  St.  Onge  said.  "It  is  a  first 
step  in  creating  a  cooperative  net- 
work of  colleges  and  universities 
abroad  and  here.  There  is  enormous 
potential  in  that,  not  only  for  our 
students,  but  our  faculty  as  well." 

Fifteen  students  have  been  selected 
to  participate  in  the  graduate  pro- 
gram. A  semester  of  workshops  with 
faculty  from  both  schools  will  help 
introduce  the  participants  to  Euro- 
pean culture  and  economics.  These 
will  be  followed  by  workshops  in  Paris, 


UPWARDLY  MOBILE— Seven-year-old  Matt  Gallaghen,  who  suffers  from  cerebral  palsy,  is  slowly 
being  assimilated  into  the  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  public  schools  under  the  guidance  of  the 
School  of  Education's  Campus  School.  Gallaghen  cannot  speak  and  has  extremely  limited  motion. 
He  attends  a  second-grade  class  one  morning  a  week,  where  he  may  eventually  be  able  to 
communicate  through  a  voice  machine  or  computer.  "If  it  works,"  says  Campus  School  Director 
Don  Ricciato,  "we  will  look  at  opportunities  for  other  [suchlchildren  to  enter  their  local  schools." 


and  a  10-day  seminar  at  the  Ecole 
Superieure  de  Commerce,  2l  French  busi- 
ness school.  BC  students  will  live  and 
study  with  French  students  as  they 
work  on  case  studies  of  American 
and  French  companies.  In  1993,  the 
University  will  host  a  group  of  Euro- 
pean students  from  the  Ecole  Superieure 
de  Commerce. 


Testing  center  asked  to 
grade  national  exam  idea 

itli  assistance  from  the  Fold 
Foundation,  the  School  of 
Education's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Testing,  Evaluation  and  Edu- 
cational Policy  will  assume  the  task  of 
educating  the  public  on  the  poten- 
tial pitfalls  of  proposed  national  ex- 
amination systems. 

The  main  issues  of  a  national  ex- 
amination, said  CSTEEP  director  and 
Boisi  Professor  George  F.  Madaus, 
"revolve  around  uses  and  conse- 
quences." Many  different  goals  have 
been  offered,  said  Madaus,  such  as 
improving  education,  monitoring 
progress  toward  presidential  goals, 
improving  school  district  accountabil- 
ity and  establishing  graduation,  col- 
lege entrance  and  employment  stan- 
dards. Madaus  fears  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  expect  a  single  test  to  meet  all 
the  proposed  goals.  Some  of  those 
behind  the  national  testing  system, 
he  said,  "seem  to  expect  that  it  will 
solve  underlying  systemic  issues  that 
are  grinding  the  system  down,  such 
as  educational  problems  resulting 
from  poverty,  malnutrition  and 
teacher  training — a  clearly  impossible 
task. " 

The  $145,000  Ford  grant  calls  for 
the  Center  to  monitor  national  exam 
system  proposals  and  to  publicly  re- 
act in  educational  journals,  newspa- 
pers and  in  public  forums.  CSTEEP 
is  currently  working  with  $1 .8  million 
in  foundation  grants  to  develop  per- 
formance evaluation  programs  in  11 
urban  school  districts  across  the  na- 
tion ["Show  and  tell,"  BCM,  Fall 
1991]. 
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NSF  cites  Roberts  among 
women  in  science 

delicate  Southern  twang 
helped  tip  Mary  F.  Roberts  in 
the  right  direction  more  than 
25  years  ago.  She  had  arrived  at  the 
Bryn  Mawr  campus  determined  to  be 
a  French  major.  "But,"  she  relates,  "I 
had  moved  there  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  my  French  was  so  atrocious 
there  seemed  no  way  I  could  do  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  chemistry  was 
easy  for  me." 

The  change  in  plans  was  fortunate 
for  her,  for  the  field  of  chemistry  and 
for  Boston  College.  Citing  her  as  an 
"excellent  lecturer  and  stimulator  of 
ideas  and  responses,"  and  a  person 
who  will  "continue  to  generate  im- 
portant research  results,"  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has 
awarded  a  grant  to  Roberts  that  rec- 
ognizes her  as  one  of  the  top  women 
scientists  in  the  nation. 

Roberts,  44,  was  among  the  more 
than  600  women  nominated  for  the 
NSF  Faculty  Award  for  Women  Sci- 
entists and  Engineers,  established  last 
year  to  reward  superior  women  scien- 
tists and  encourage  women  to  pursue 
science  careers.  One  hundred  win- 


Roberts:  "important  research  results' 


ners  were  selected,  each  of  whom  will 
receive  a$250, 000  research  grant  over 
five  years. 

Saying  she  was  "very  pleased, "  Rob- 
erts, a  faculty  member  since  1987, 
said  the  award  will  "help  my  science 
go  where  I  want  it  to  go."  A  biochem- 
ist, Roberts  is  studying  a  type  of  bac- 
teria, called  methanogens,  that  con- 
vert hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide 
into  methane.  The  project  has  indi- 
rect application  for  the  development 
of  alternative  fuels,  and  may  shed 
some  light  on  the  evolution  of  organ- 
isms that  may  have  been  around 
nearly  as  long  as  the  earth  itself.  The 
grant  has  allowed  Roberts  to  hire  a 
post-doctoral  student  and  to  acquire 
new  laboratory  equipment. 

"Her  work  really  was  the  thing  that 
was  judged,"  said  Professor  David 
McFadden,  Chemistry  chairman. 
"She  is  an  extremely  accomplished 
scientist  and  we  are  extremely  proud 
of  her." 

The  NSF  critique  also  cited  Rob- 
erts for  encouraging  female  gradu- 
ate students  in  science.  Currently,  all 
five  members  of  Roberts's  research 
team,  as  well  as  most  BC  undergradu- 
ate majors  in  biochemistry,  are 
women.  "There  aren't  enough  female 
scientists," 
she  noted. 
1 |  "Anything 
|  you  can  do  to 
-  encourage 
women  and 
minorities  to 
enter  the 
field  is  great. " 
Roberts 
holds  a  doc- 
torate from 
Stanford,  is  a 
former  MIT 
faculty  mem- 
ber and  cur- 
rently a  visit- 
ing scientist 
at  MIT's 
Francis  Bitter 
National 
Magnet 
Laboratory. 


University  encouraged  by 
trend  in  off-campus  cases 

■  he  first  half  of  the  1991-92  aca- 
demic year  has  seen  a  marked 
reduction  in  off-campus  inci- 
dents involving  BC  undergraduates, 
often  a  sore  point  in  the  relationship 
between  the  University  and  its  resi- 
dential neighbors.  The  Office  of  the 
Dean  for  Student  Development  re- 
ported that  disciplinary  cases  involv- 
ing off-campus  students  were  down 
60  percent  this  year,  and  that  calls  to 
BC's  Community  Assistance  Patrol, 
which  responds  to  neighbors'  com- 
plaints involving  BC  students,  have 
decreased  by  30  percent. 

"Overall,  it  has  been  a  good  year," 
said  Assistant  Dean  for  Student  De- 
velopment Anthony  F.  Penna,  CSS, 
who  oversees  off-campus  students. 
"There  have  been  incidents,  but  the 
students  have  been  cooperative.  We 
are  trying  to  find  more  ways  to  main- 
tain this  positive  trend." 

Administrators  point  to  several 
possible  factors  behind  the  decline 
in  off-campus  incidents,  such  as  the 
University's  hiring  of  extra  details  of 
Boston  Police  to  patrol  campus  neigh- 
borhoods on  weekend  nights  and 
revised  University  procedures  for 
handling  minor  disciplinary  cases. 
But  even  more  important,  Fr.  Penna 
and  other  administrators  feel,  Uni- 
versity policy  has  begun  to  foster  a 
change  in  student  attitudes. 

"They're  getting  used  to  the  idea 
that  we  are  holding  them  as  account- 
able for  how  they  behave  off  campus 
as  how  they  behave  on  it,"  he  said. 
"Sometimes,  it  takes  a  few  years  for 
that  idea  to  settle  in.  But  we  have 
taken  a  good,  human  approach  to 
dealing  with  student  behavior;  we 
show  them  firmness,  but  also  respect." 

The  University  has  also  been  try- 
ing to  involve  off-campus  students  in 
both  the  campus  and  neighborhood 
communities.  Fr.  Penna  has  formed 
a  council  for  off-campus  students, 
which  holds  weekly  meetings,  spon- 
sors activities  such  as  neighborhood 
clean-ups  and  will  soon  publish  a 
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monthly  newsletter.  "We  hope  to  have 
representatives  from  area  neighbor- 
hoods come  to  the  meetings,"  he 
said.  "If  we  have  students  sitting  with 
us  each  week,  discussing  community 
issues  or  campus  life,  and  we  have 
neighbors  bringing  along  their  per- 
spective, it  will  benefit  everyone." 

Fr.  Penna  and  other  University 
staff  have  also  made  a  point  of  visiting 
off-campus  students  in  their  resi- 
dences, organizing  Sunday  liturgies 
and  socials  in  homes  and  apartments. 
Though  the  gatherings  are  generally 
small — no  more  than  20  students — 
they  have  "really  helped  to  build  fel- 
lowship," Fr.  Penna  said. 

BC  to  help  Poland  develop 
first  grad  business  school 

Poland's  transition  from  socialist 
to  free  market  economy  is  get- 
ting a  boost  this  semester  from  a 
consortium  of  American  business 
schools  that  includes  BC's  Carroll 
School  of  Management. 

The  Americans  are  helping 
Krakow's  Jagiellonian  University  de- 
velop faculty  and  curriculums  for 
Poland's  first  graduate  business  pro- 
gram. Two  CSOM  faculty  members — 
Associate  Dean  Louis  Corsini  and 
Professor  Frank  Campanella — spent 
January  in  Krakow,  and  a  third — 
Lecturer  William  Home — will  remain 
through  the  spring.  While  in  Poland, 
the  faculty  will  also  offer  entrepre- 
neurial and  business  counseling. 

According  to  CSOM  and  Jag- 
iellonian representatives,  BC  and  the 
other  consortium  schools  are  export- 
ing a  discipline  virtually  new  to  Po- 
land, and  creating  a  program  that 
could  provide  a  model  for  other  cen- 
tral and  eastern  European  countries 
caught  in  a  storm  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic change. 

"It  is  part  of  our  mission  to  bring 
international  concerns  to  the  fore- 
front of  our  MBA  program,"  said 
CSOM  Dean  John  J.  Neuhauser. 
"Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to 
help  in  structuring  an  MBA  program 


A  main  building  on  the  campus  of  Jagiellonian  University,  Krakow,  Poland.  Eight  faculty  members  from 
the  university  visited  BC  last  November  and  came  away  impressed  with  the  relaxed,  democratic  style 
of  teaching  they  found  in  the  Carroll  School  of  Management. 


in  an  international  forum." 

"This  is  a  chance  to  create  a  new 
direction,  a  new  economy,"  said 
Boguslaw  Chrabota,  a  Jagiellonian 
faculty  member  specializing  in  infor- 
mation systems.  "There  has  been  such 
a  big  eruption  of  business  in  Poland 
since  1989,  and  a  lot  of  organizations 
and  universities  began  to  think  about 
the  training  and  skills  we  would  need 
for  a  free-market  system.  That  has 
begun  on  the  private  level,  and  now 
we  need  to  create  an  academic  level." 
In  November,  Chrabota  and  seven 
other  Jagiellonian  faculty  members 
visited  CSOM  for  three  days.  The  six 
men  and  two  women  also  toured 
Boston-area  businesses,  from  Filene's 
Basement  to  the  Bank  of  Boston,  be- 
fore visiting  the  other  consortium 
members:  the  University  of  Hartford, 
UMass  and  Columbia. 

Corsini,  who  is  coordinating  BC's 
efforts,  said  that  the  visitors  were  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  interactive 
or  democratic  character  of  CSOM's 
MBA  program — the  way  students 
participate  in  classroom  work  and 
the  way  faculty  join  together  on 
projects,  courses  and  student  evalua- 


tions. "This  is  just  a  very  different 
style  for  us,"  Chrabota  agreed.  "Our 
methods,  I  think,  are  too  abstract.  In 
Poland,  it  is  more  like  a  cathedral  of 
learning,  where  the  professor  is  at 
the  front  and  students  just  sit  and 
listen.  Clearly,  we  need  to  try  some- 
thing new." 

The  use  and  power  of  computer 
technology  was  another  area  that  im- 
pressed the  visitors,  mostsignificantly 
a  visit  to  the  Instructional  Research 
Development  Laboratory,  where  fac- 
ulty work  on  developing  technology 
for  use  in  their  classrooms.  "It  was 
kind  of  a  double-edged  sword, "  mused 
Corsini.  "On  the  one  hand,  the  rep- 
resentatives were  intrigued  by  the 
possibilities,  but  they  also  saw  how  far 
they  have  to  go."  In  visiting  local 
businesses,  noted  Corsini,  the  Poles 
were  able  to  see  the  ties  a  manage- 
ment school  can  foster  in  the  busi- 
ness community,  whether  through 
its  graduates  or  special  programs. 

Chrabota  said  that  the  chance  to 
pass  along  these  insights  to  students 
at  Jagiellonian  comes  at  a  perfect 
time.  For  all  the  upheaval  in  Poland 
since  it  became  a  republic  again  two 
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BIRTHDAY  PARTY— Robsham  Theater  celebrated  a  milestone  last  October  with  "Play  It  Again  Robsham,"  a  revue  of  memorable  scenes  from  nearly 
a  score  of  productions  staged  during  the  theater's  first  1 0  years.  The  evening  concluded  with  a  party  at  Conte  Forum.  Above:  (from  left  front)  Firmin 
DeBrabander  '94,  Louis  DiPietro  '93,  David  Palmieri  '92,  and  (left  rear)  Hannah  Yuen  '94,  present  a  scene  from  Once  Upon  a  Mattress. 


years  ago,  optimism  about  the  fu- 
ture, along  with  interest  in  commerce, 
has  strengthened.  "In  the  past,  young 
people  would  often  go  abroad  to  start 
a  career.  But  now,  more  and  more 
are  staying  in  Poland.  And  the  most 
prestigious  position  is  that  of  a  suc- 
cessful businessman." 


New  scholarship  program 
eases  senior  year  pressure 

^  uring  the  past  two  years,  thanks 
in  part  to  a  group  of  young 
^Jf  graduates,  senior  students 
whose  academic  ability  outstrips  their 
financial  means  have  received  an  un- 
expected largesse  from  the  Univer- 
sity— special  one-year  tuition  grants. 
The  Achievement  Scholars  pro- 
gram makes  its  awards  to  seniors  with 
financial  need  who  have  previously 
maintained  a  3.5  or  higher  grade 
point  average.  This  year,  52  students 
received  awards;  last  year  there  were 


51  Achievement  Scholars. 

"These  are  students  who  are  really 
achieving,"  said  Financial  Aid  Direc- 
tor Helen  Reynolds,  "but  usually  they 
don't  have  much  scholarship  money 
to  use  and  have  accumulated  a  lot  of 
debt.  Right  now,  it  is  a  small  pro- 
gram, and  that  has  meant  we've  had 
a  lot  of  candidates  and  some  hard 
decisions.  But  it  is  off  to  a  great  start 
and  we  hope  it  will  grow." 

At  a  time  when  University  finan- 
cial aid  resources  are  strained,  that 
hope  is  pinned  to  contributions  by 
alumni  like  those  who  comprise  the 
Fulton  Business  Group.  The  Fulton, 
a  corps  of  young  alumni,  many  of 
them  in  business,  has  supported  the 
Achievement  Scholars  program  since 
its  inception,  arranging  annual 
awards  for  upwards  of  10  students 
each  year. 

"It  was  our  way  of  giving  back  to 
BC,"  said  co-chairman  Steve  Daley,  a 
1980  graduate  and  president  of  Re- 
source Development  Computers  in 


Quincy,  Massachusetts.  The  75-mem- 
ber  group,  which  seeks  to  maintain 
relationships  with  scholarship  recipi- 
ents after  their  graduation,  recog- 
nized current  and  past  recipients  of 
awards  at  a  campus  dinner  this  fall. 
"I  probably  would  have  been  able 
to  make  it  financially,  since  I  worked 
during  college,"  said  scholarship  re- 
cipient Jennifer  Quinlan  '91,  now  a 
staff  assistant  at  Harvard'sJFK  School 
of  Government.  "But  this  took  some 
of  the  pressure  off  and  let  me  be- 
come more  involved  in  the  Univer- 
sity, which  is  very  important.  It  was 
also  a  pat  on  the  back,  a  reinforce- 
ment; something  which  said,  'You're 
doing  a  good  job.'" 

Cheney,  Kinnane  honored 
by  their  former  students 

i  raduates  of  the  Economics  De- 
|  partment  and  the  Graduate 
I  School  of  Education  have  cho- 
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sen  to  memorialize  former  mentors 
by  establishing  student  awards  in  their 
names. 

The  RobertJ.  Cheney,  SJ,  Scholar- 
ship honors  a  25-year  faculty  mem- 
ber in  Economics  who  died  in  1988. 
According  to  Economics  Lecturer 
Catherine  G.  Schneider,  raising  funds 
among  Fr.  Cheney's  former  students 
turned  out  to  be  relatively  easy.  Many 
donors,  she  recounted,  sent  letters 
along  with  their  gifts  and  others  called 
to  volunteer  their  help  with  fund- 
raising.  The  first  Cheney  Scholarships 
have  been  awarded  to  Paul  Cichello 
and  Susan  Simmons,  both  senior  eco- 
nomics majors. 

The  Mary  T.  Kinnane  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Higher  Education  hon- 
ors a  faculty  member  who  taught  in 
SOE  from  1954  until  her  retirement 
in  1990  and  who  "left  her  mark  on 
everyone  she  touched,"  according  to 
Grad  A&S  Associate  Dean  Patricia  De 
Leeuw.  The  cash  award  will  be  pre- 
sented annually  to  a  graduating  stu- 
dent in  the  Higher  Education  Ad- 
ministration program.  Kinnane,  who 
established  BC's  graduate  program 
in  student  personnel  and  student 
development,  aided  in  helping 
women  become  eligible  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowships,  the  University 
Chorale  and  Junior  Year  Abroad  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  award  is 
Brenda  Speight  Ricard,  who  received 
her  master's  degree  in  January  1991 
and  currently  works  in  student  affairs 
atBC. 


NEWSNOTES 

New  doctorate  to  be  offered 

The  BC  Board  of  Trustees  has  ap- 
proved the  establishment  of  a  doc- 
toral program  in  Catholic  Ethics.  The 
program,  which  will  begin  with  three 
candidates  in  the  fall  of  1992,  will  be 
offeredjoindy  with  the  Weston  School 
of  Theology.  Trustee  Charles  Ferris, 
speaking  for  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Affairs,  said  the  program,  en- 
titled "Ethics  in  the  Catholic  Tradi- 


tion," would  reflect  the  many 
strengths  of  BC  and  Weston,  and 
would  emphasize  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic character  of  the  University.  Ferris 
said  the  University's  Theology  De- 
partment is  well-suited  to  such  a  pro- 
gram, citing  "world-class  figures  in 
Catholic  ethics"  such  as  Flatley  Pro- 
fessor of  Catholic  Theology  David 
Hollenbach,  SJ,  and  Professor  Lisa 
Cahill. 

Faculty  elected  to  oversee  core 

The  future  of  the  University's  core 
curriculum  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an 
elected  faculty  committee  represent- 
ing the  undergraduate  programs.  The 
University  Core  Development  Com- 
mittee, which  is  chaired  by  A&S  Dean 
J.  Robert  Barth,  SJ,  will  be  comprised 
of  English  Professor  John  Mahoney, 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Francis  McLaughlin,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  George  Goldsmith, 
Associate  Professor  of  History  Paul 
Spagnoli,  Associate  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy Patrick  Byrne,  SON  Associ- 
ate Professor  Jean  O'Neil,  CSOM  As- 
sociate Professor  Sandra  Waddock 
and  SOE  Professorjohn  Dacey.  They 
will  be  joined  by  Philosophy  Profes- 
sor Richard  Cobb-Stevens,  who  has 
been  appointed  the  first  director  of 
the  core  curriculum.  The  committee 
was  created  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  task  force  which  last  summer 
completed  a  two-year  study  of  the 
University  core  curriculum  [BCM, 
Fall  1991,  "Core  curriculum  is  re- 
vised, returned  to  front  burner"].  The 
core  director  and  committee  will  as- 
sist departments  and  faculty  in  devel- 
oping courses  for  the  core,  evaluate 
the  core's  effectiveness  and  recom- 
mend changes.  Undergraduates  will 
begin  studying  under  the  new  core  in 
1993. 

Music  to  host  summer  institute 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  awarded  a  $150,000 
grant  to  the  Music  Department  and 
the  College  Music  Society  to  hold  a 
summer  institute  on  the  BC  campus 


for  25  college  music  teachers  from 
across  the  nation.  The  institute,  called 
"Rethinking  American  Music:  New 
Research  and  Issues  of  Cultural  Di- 
versity," will  be  directed  by  Music 
Department  Chairwoman  Anne  Dhu 
Shapiro  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Music  T.  Frank  Kennedy,  SJ.  The 
institute,  which  will  focus  on  new 
research  into  music  and  pedagogy, 
will  run  from  June  1  to  July  8,  1992, 
and  will  include  visiting  faculty  from 
across  the  nation  in  six  fields  of  Ameri- 
can music,  ranging  from  contempo- 
rary to  theater  to  religious. 

In  like  Quinn 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  a  BC 
faculty  member  has  won  a  book  award 
in  judging  by  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  the 
National  Jesuit  Honor  Society.  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Quinn,  chairman  of 
the  economics  department,  won  the 
special  mention  honor  in  the  Sci- 
ence/Social Science  category  for  his 
book  Passing  the  Torch:  The  Influence  of 
Economic  Incentives  on  Work  and  Retire- 
ment, which  was  co-authored  with 
colleagues  at  Vanderbilt  and  West- 
ern Kentucky  universities.  Seventy- 
one  entries  from  24  universities  were 
considered,  and  six  book  awards  were 
made. 

Deaths 

□  David  F.  Carroll,  SJ,  a  member  of 
the  theology  faculty  for  32  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1989,  on  October 
15,  1991,  at  age  71. 

□Justin  C.  Cronin,  a  faculty  member 
in  the  Carroll  School  of  Management 
from  1953  until  his  retirement  in 
1989,  and  an  assistant  and  associate 
dean  from  1971  to  1985,  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1991,  at  age  73. 

□  Leo  P.  O'Keefe,  SJ,  29,  a  member 
of  the  theology  faculty  from  1960 
until  his  retirement  in  1973,  on  No- 
vember 16,  1991,  at  age  83. 

□  John  F.  Norton,  '22,  a  professor  of 
English,  Latin  and  Greek  from  1926 
until  his  retirement  in  1966,  on  De- 
cember 4,  1991,  at  age  90.  ■ 
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Johnny,  we  hardly  saw  you 

University  Archives  is  looking  for  help  in  turning  up  a  copy 
of  a  15-minute  color  film  made  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy's  visit  to  campus  on  April  20,  1963.  JFK's  address 
before  20,000  in  the  old  Alumni  Stadium  (above)was  the 
climax  to  BC's  centennial  year.  Evidence  of  the  film's 
existence  comes  from  the  November-December  1 963  issue 
of  the  Faculty  Newsletter,  a  now  defunct  publication,  which 
stated  the  film  was  available  for  private  showings.  Individuals 
who  know  where  a  copy  of  the  film  can  be  found  may 
contact  Aimee  Felker,  assistant  archivist,  at  the  Burns 
Library,  (617)  552-3249. 


Flourishing 
faculties 


What  weighs  in  at  two  pounds, 
is  253  pages  long,  contains 
2,821  citations  and  spans  the 
BC  faculty  from  Annunziato 
(Anthony  T.,  Biology)  to 
Wardle  (Miriam  G.,  Nursing)? 
It's  Faculty  Publications,  a. 
compendium  of  BC  faculty 
books,  monographs  and 
articles  in  learned  and 
professionaljournals  published 
over  a  five-year  period,  from 
1986  through  1990.  The  third 
in  a  series  now  spanning  15 
years,  this  year's  edition  is  the 
largest  ever  and  represents  the 
work  of  399  faculty  members — 
70  percent  of  the  total  faculty — 
up  from  352  faculty- — 62 
percent — who  published  in  the 
five-yearperiod  ending  in  1985. 


Departments  and  professional 
schools  with  the  most  citations 
per  faculty  member  from  1986 
through  1990  were  Chemistry 
(14.06), Physics  (11.90), GSSW 
(9.07)  and  Theology  (8.84). 


Top  talkers 


While  men's  basketball  seems 
to  be  making  progress  as  of  this 
writing,  the  only  BC  team  with 
a  certified  national  top-10 
ranking  these  days  is  the  Fulton 
Debating  Society,  which  closed 
the  fall  semester  at  number 
eight  in  the  country.  Two  years 
ago,  in  a  fitting  conclusion  to 
its  100th  anniversary,  the 
Fulton  finished  the  year  in  the 
nation's  top  spot.  It  has  since 
held  onto  a  top-20  ranking  in 
policy  debate. 


Hail  to  the  chief 

At  what  was  perhaps  the  safest 
assemblage  on  the  campus 
since  a  lecture  by  Oliver  North 
three  years  ago  brought  out 
half  the  active  duty  policemen 
from  Falmouth  to  Newbury- 
port,  BC's  chief  of  police  for 
the  past  13  years,  Ken  Watson, 
bade  farewell  to  his  University 
colleagues  at  a  December 
gathering  in  the  Robsham 
Theater  lobby.  The  guests, 


Halloween  LXVIII 

Administrators  at  colleges 
throughout  the  Northeast  put 
in  overtime  this  fall  trying  to 
scotch  a  rumor — boosted  by 
USA  Today,  among  other 
media — that  a  psychic  had 
predicted  a  fatal  Halloween 
disaster  in  a  dormitory  on  one 
of  their  campuses.  With 
ghoulish  precision,  the  rumor 
transformed  itself  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particulars  of 
each  campus  subject  to  its 
promised  ravages.  On  Chestnut 
Hill,  the  key  features  were  a  T- 
shaped  dorm  overlooking  a 
cemetery  and  reservoir — 
Edmond's  Hall!  When 
Edmond's  residents  remained 
restless  in  spite  of  vigorous 
pooh-poohing  from  all  fronts, 


predominately  male  and  broad- 
shouldered,  heard  tributes  to 
Watson  from  University 
officials  including  Student 
Affairs  VP  Kevin  Duffy,  who 
presented  Watson  with  a  copy 
of  the  aforementioned  North's 
recent  autobiography,  Under 
Fire,  as  well  as  some  more 
serious  keepsakes.  A  search  for 
Watson 's  successor  is  said  to  be 
nearing  conclusion. 


Resident  Assistant  Carlos  Toro 
brought  in  "Virginia,"  a  local 
psychic  who  calmed  waters  by 
assuringstudents  that  "nothing 
was  going  to  happen,  because 
she  would  have  been  the  first 
to  know,"  recalled  Toro. 
Housing  Director  Robert 
Capalbo,  who  says  a  similar  tale 
sweeps  campuses  every  five 
years  or  so,  claims  to  have  been 
undismayed  by  this  year's 
predictions  of  Halloween 
mayhem.  More  frightening  to 
him  were  the  rumors  attending 
the  rumor,  particularly  one  he 
heard  from  a  counterpart  at  a 
Connecticut  college  that  said 
"authoritatively  that  Boston 
College  was  going  to  close 
down"  because  the  campus  was 
so  panicky. 


/ 
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You  gotta  have  Hart 

BCM  receives  many  notices  of 
accomplishments  by  alumni, 
and  most  go  directly  to 
classnotes  editors.  There  are 
some  deeds,  however,  that 
seem  deserving  of  further 
attention,  as  when  a  76-year- 
old  retired  school  superin- 
tendent climbs  all  48  mountain 
peaks  in  New  Hampshire  over 
4,000  feet  in  height.  Stephen 
E.  Hart  '36   (below,   on  the 


When  /was  a  boy 

"Dr.  Michael  Burke  '92,  told 
his  interviewer  that  he  enjoyed 
telling  theyoungergenerations 
of  the  hardships  men  of  his 
time  underwent  to  get  a  college 
education.  Each  morning  he 
walked  two  miles  to  Wellesley 
to  catch  the  train  to  Back  Bay, 
and  from  there  walked  to 
Harrison  Avenue.  He  figured 
he  walked  ten  miles  a  day  for 
eight  years.  Dr.  Burke 
captained  the  baseball  team 
and,  when  asked  where  the 
team  practiced,  he  replied,  'We 
practiced  when  we  played 
someone.'" 

From  "Boston  College  Remembered: 
1891-1900,"  an  October  1991 
"occasional  paper"  by  University 
Historian  Charles  Donovan,  SJ. 
Fr.  Donovan  recounts  the  results  of 
a  class  project  he  supervised  in 
1950,  for  which  BC  students 
interviewed  16  alumni  who 
graduated  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century. 


summitof  Mt.  Isolation) ,  began 
his  quest  nearly  10  years  ago 
and  completed  it  in  September 
1991 — newsforwarded  to  BCM 
by  Hart's  classmate  Joseph 
Keating.  Hart  himself  prefers 
to  talk  about  the  environmental 
and  preservation  aims  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 
No  word  yet  on  whether  Hart's 
plans  include  an  alumni  assault 
on  Everest — for  octogenarians 
only,  of  course. 


The  dazzling  dozen 

i 

"The  Poetry  of  Religious  Experience" 

English  Prof.  John  Mahoney 

2 

"Adolph  Hitler  and  the  Third  Reich" 

History  Prof.  John  Heineman 

3 

"Nietzsche" 
Philosophy  Prof.  Jacques  Taminiaux 

4 

"The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind" 

A&S  Honors  Program  Lect.  David  Botwinik 

5 

"Theory  of  the  Novel" 

Philosophy  Prof.  David  Rasmussen 

6 

"Great  Contemporaries"  and  "Political  Thought 
of  the  Greeks" 

Philosophy  Assoc.  Prof.  Arthur  Madigan,  SJ 

7 

"Business  in  American  Life,"  "The  U.S.  Since  1929," 

and  "America  in  the  1950s" 

History  Assoc.  Prof.  Mark  Gelfand 

8 

"Philosophy  in  Literature:  Tolkien" 

Philosophy  Prof.  Peter  Kreeft 

9 

"God  and  Modern  Consciousness" 

Theology  Prof.  C.  Sebastian  Moore,  OSB 

10 

"Kant's  Critique" 

Philosophy  Assoc.  Prof.  Ronald  Tacelli,  SJ 

11 

"Shakespeare  I  &  II" 

English  Assoc.  Prof.  Joseph  Longo 

12 

"Institutional  and  Cultural  History 
of  Modern  Europe" 

History  Assoc.  Prof.  Thomas  Perry 

BC's  top  12  humanities  classes  and  their  faculty,  from  "The  Best  BC  Has 
To  Offer,  "  by  Brian  J.  Mahony  '92,  in  the  November  1991  issue  of  "The 
Observer  at  Boston  College" 
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Always  with  us:  how  we  view  the  poor 

Assistant  Professor  Fred  Groskind's  analysis  of  Americans 'perceptions  of  poor  families  and  the  welfare  programs 
that  support  them  appeared  in  the  September  1 991  issue  of  Social  Work,  the  journal  of  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers.  A  GSSW faculty  member,  Groskind  spoke  with  senior  writer  John  Ombelets. 


BCM:  What  did  you  learn  from  your 
survey  about  attitudes  toward 
welfare? 

GROSKIND:  One  of  the  more  pro- 
nounced findings  was  that,  on  aver- 
age, the  American  public  seems  to 
support governmentbenefits  to  fami- 
lies that  exceed  the  poverty  line  and 
current  benefits.  But  a  lot  depends 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  family. 
Take  one  in  which  the  father  is  un- 
employed and  not  looking  for  work 
or  the  mother  isn't  working  because 
she  doesn't  have  transportation.  The 
public  won't  support  benefits  to  any 
great  extent  if  they  don't  agree  with 
those  behaviors. 

We're  in  a  very  conservative  era; 
the  public  is  being  encouraged  to 
look  at  social  problems  in  terms  of 
the  negative  characteristics  of  low- 
income  people.  There  is  a  racial  as- 
pect to  it,  although  it's  somewhat 
covered  over  by  terms  like  "the 
underclass"  or  "welfare  cheaters. "  But 
the  message  gets  through  that  this 
population  isn't  deserving  of  much. 
And  as  long  as  you  continue  to  foster 
the  suspicion  that  a  particular  group 
is  fundamentally  lazy  and  hoping  to 
remain  dependent  on  welfare,  you 
divert  attention  from  the  effects  on 
children.  Too  many  American  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  in  poverty,  and 
if  you  combine  that  with  the  effects  of 
poor  education,  then  it  almost  guar- 
antees that  the  children  will  follow  in 
line  or  worse. 

BCM:  Was  the  situation  of  a  woman 
staying  home  to  take  care  of  kids 
generally  perceived  sympathetically? 

GROSKIND:  One  of  the  options  in 
our  survey  was  "unemployed  and  not 
looking  because  the  mother  can't 
find  affordable  child  care,"  and  that 


produced  a  slight  increase  in  the 
amount  of  benefits  the  public  thought 
were  reasonable. 

In  fact  there  probably  is  more  pub- 
lic support  for  day  care  policies  than 
there  has  been  legislative  support, 
and  that's  related  to  another  lesson 
that  comes  out  of  the  research — the 
extent  to  which  women  see  the  issue 
differently  than  men.  Women  in  gen- 
eral support  a  higher  benefit,  espe- 
cially to  single-parent  or  mother-only 
families.  Men  in  general  seem  to  fo- 
cus more  on  the  work  status  of  the 
father. 

One  of  the  main  demographic 
changes  we've  been  through  in  the 
past  couple  of  decades  is  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  single-parent  fami- 
lies and  the  number  of  these  families 
that  end  up  in  poverty.  Their  poverty 
springs  from  the  lack  of  child  sup- 
port payments  from  absent  fathers 
and  the  low  level  of  benefits. 

Controlling  for  inflation,  those 
benefits  have  actually  dropped  dur- 
ing the  past  15  to  20  years,  and  eligi- 
bility requirements  have  grown 
tighter.  To  me,  this  is  where  our  soci- 
ety has  become  delinquent.  You  might 
call  it  socially  self-destructive  to  re- 
main fixed  on  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  deserving  poor  and  the  so- 
called  undeserving  poor,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  children's  welfare. 

BCM:  How  did  the  attitudes  of  high- 
income  respondents  differ  from  low- 
income  respondents? 

GROSKIND:  There  wasn't  a  huge 
difference,  surprisingly.  Income  by 
itself  didn'thave  as  much  of  an  effect 
as  race  and  gender;  that  is,  blacks 
recommended  higher  benefits  gen- 
erally than  whites,  and  looked  more 
at  the  need  of  the  family  than  at  the 


deservingness  of  the  family,  andagain, 
women  especially  look  more  favor- 
ably on  the  mother-only  families. 

BCM:  If  there  seems  to  be  support  for 
raising  people  above  the  poverty  line, 
have  advocates  for  the  poor  done  a 
bad  job  of  pushing  that  policy  to  the 
people  who  make  the  laws? 

GROSKIND:  You  might  put  it  this 
way:  there  is  no  powerful  interest 
group  that  does  an  effective  job  of 
representing  low-income  families.  At 
best,  you've  got  a  group  like  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  that  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  the  terrible  con- 
ditions for  too  many  American  chil- 
dren, but  they  don '  t  have  the  clout  of 
the  medical,  educational,  riflery  or 
any  other  interest  group  that  affects 
policy  on  a  national  or  state  level. 

One  other  point  is  that  we  don't 
know  well  enough  the  needs  of  fami- 
lies that  are  the  victims  of  current 
policies.  A  good  deal  of  the  research 
on  poverty  is  done  from  aggregate 
data,  census  data,  or  national  surveys 
of  the  type  that  I've  used  in  this  re- 
search; and  the  aggregate  data  don't 
tell  you  about  the  needs  of  individual 
families.  This  is  a  problem  with  the 
field  of  poverty  research.  There's  not 
enough  research  done  actually  talk- 
ing to  the  people  for  whom  policies 
are  devised. 


BCM:  Do  you  think  your  study 
supports  or  gives  aid  to  any  particular 
group  of  policy  makers? 

GROSKIND:  My  research  doesn't 
necessarily  address  this,  but  one  of 
the  major  issues  on  the  national 
agenda  is  national  health  care  and 
coverage  for  all  Americans.  There  is 
already  recognition  that  we  have  a 
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major  national  problem.  Some  35 
million  Americans  don't  have  health 
coverage,  and  most  of  them  are  in 
the  poverty  population  or  close  to  it. 
There  are  other  surveys  that  show 
large  public  support  for  national 
health  insurance — a  majority  of 
Americans  have  supported  that  for  a 
long  time — so  politicians  lag  behind 
the  public  here,  too. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  United  States,  as  op- 
posed to  other  developed  countries, 
is  that  we  are  just  about  the  only 
industrialized  country  that  doesn't 
have  a  family  policy  as  part  of  its 
social  welfare  system.  We're  about 
the  only  developed  country  without 
family  allowances  or  family  benefits, 
and  we're  the  only  developed  coun- 
try that  doesn't  have  a  national  health 
policy  or  national  health  insurance 
that  covers  all  citizens  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

These  are  a  couple  of  the  major 
areas  where  we  are  falling  behind, 


and  gradually  even  the  business  com- 
munity is  beginning  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  an  undereducated  popula- 
tion as  well  as  one  that  suffers  from 
the  effects  of  inadequate  health  care. 

BCNI:  Was  there  anything  in  the 
survey  asking  people  whether  they'd 
be  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  to 
support  increased  benefits  for  a 
particular  group? 

GROSKIND:  No,  there  wasn't.  That's 
one  thing  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  as 
you  look  at  the  results.  If  people  were 
asked  if  they  were  willing  to  raise 
taxes  in  order  to  increase  benefits, 
you  might  get  a  different  response, 
although  one  recent  survey  reported 
that  the  public  ranks  the  problem  of 
poverty  and  homelessness  as  second 
only  to  the  state  of  the  economy. 
Usually,  poverty  is  far  down  on  the  list 
of  social  concerns,  so  that  does  sug- 
gest that  there  is  growing  concern 
about  conditions  that  have  developed 


during  a  very  conservative  decade  in 
American  politics. 

BCNI:  How  do  you  think  the  message 
can  be  gotten  out  that  our  policies 
may  not  reflect  what  people  really 
want?  Do  you  think  it's  up  to  the 
politicians  to  grasp  this? 

GROSKIND:  It's  going  to  take  either 
a  group  of  politicians  or  one  charis- 
matic politician  to  begin  to  re-edu- 
cate the  public.  Otherwise  the  public 
is  going  to  have  to  get  fed  up.  Our 
generation  is  eventually  going  to  be 
dependent  on  today's  young  genera- 
tion, and  if  a  large  percentage  is  re- 
sentful and  cynical  and  ill-educated 
and  ill-trained,  that  is  who  we're  go- 
ing to  be  relying  on  when  we're  old. 
They  are  also  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  have  to  compete  with  the  Japanese 
and  Germans,  and  I  think  that  point 
is  yet  to  be  made  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  terms  of  the  conse- 
quences of  punitive  social  policies.  ■ 
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THE     CAMPAIGN     FOR    BO  ST.  ON.   COLLEGE" 


A  GRAND  FINALE 


Five-year  Campaign  effort  concludes  at  $136  million,  surpassing  goal 


BYBENBIRNBAUM 

It  spent  five  years  breaking 
|j  fundraising  records;  it  drove  vol- 
i  untary  support  of  the  University  to 
a  new  plateau;  and  it  was  officially 
over  shortly  after  5  p.m.  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  when  the  last  Office  of  Devel- 
opment staff  member  left  More  Hall 
and  locked  the  door  on  1991. 

The  Campaign  for  Boston  College, 
an  effort  that  had  engaged  the  gener- 
osity and  spirit  of  hundreds  of  volun- 
teers and  tens  of  thousands  of  donors 
for  five  years,  concluded  with  total 
pledges  from  private  sources  stand- 
ing at  $136,300,000,  surpassing  by 
$11,300,000  the  original  goal  set  in 
1987.  Along  the  way,  it  assisted  with 
the  funding  of  10  endowed  professo- 
rial chairs,  the  Jesuit  Institute,  new 
student  services,  new  residence  halls, 
the  Chemistry  Center,  and  financial 
aid  for  thousands  of  deserving  stu- 
dents, among  many  other  University 
projects.  It  also  significantly  boosted 
Boston  College's  endowment  fund, 
which  concluded  the  Campaign  at 
$327,000,000,  the  45th  largest  uni- 
versity endowment  in  the  nation. 

Reflecting  on  "a  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful conclusion  to  the  Campaign," 
University  President  J.  Donald 
Monan,  SJ,  termed  the  historic 
fundraising  effort  "ambitiously  chal- 
lenging in  its  scope  because  it  planned 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
University's  new  stature.  The  striking 
success  the  Campaign  encountered 
is  a  tribute  to  the  dedication  of  many 
individuals:  staff,  donors  and,  very 
significantly,  our  volunteers,  who, 
under  the  truly  remarkable  leader- 
ship of  [Co-chairmen]  Jack  Connors 
and  Jim  Cleary,  gave  new  meaning  to 
our  history  of  collaborative  support. 

"Each  of  our  alumni  and  friends 
who  contributed  to  the  Campaign 
has  a  claim  on  Boston  College's  most 
sincere  gratitude, "the  president  con- 


tinued. "The  participation  of  each 
made  a  difference  in  our  success  and 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  University, 
retracing  the  progression  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  built  into  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises— that  authentic  knowledge  leads 
to  love,  and  love  leads  to  action." 

The  Campaign  assisted  with 

the  funding  of  10  endowed 

professorial  chairs,  the  Jesuit 

Institute,  new  student  services, 

new  residence  halls,  the 

Chemistry  Center,  and  financial 

aid  for  thousands  of  students. 


"We  could  not  be  more  pleased 
with  the  results,"  said  Campaign  Co- 
Chairmanjames  F.  Cleary  '50.  "Com- 
ing into  this  campaign,  there  were 
some  who  said  it  could  not  be  done, 
that  BC  didn't  have  the  history  of 
giving  or  the  alumni  that  would  allow 
it  to  raise  the  sum  of  money  we  pro- 
posed to  raise.  But  they  were  wrong, 
and  we  were  right,  and  we  were  proven 
right  by  more  than  150,000  gifts  that 
came  in  over  the  five  years — gifts  in 
the  millions  of  dollars  and  gifts  in  the 
hundreds  of  dollars,  from  young  and 
old,  from  corporations  and  founda- 
tions that  recognized  the  quality  of 
BC,  and  the  importance  of  support- 
ing that  quality." 

The  Campaign  for  Boston  College 
was  not  one  success  story,  but  a  series 
of  triumphs  that  included  the  receipt 
of  32  gifts  of  $1,000,000  or  more- 
including  one  for  $10,000,000  and 
another  for  $5,000,000.  Prior  to  the 
Campaign,  there  had  been  two  gifts 
at  the  $1,000,000  level.  Additionally, 
the  Campaign  saw  a  26  percent  in- 
crease in  BC  Fund  contributions  and 


a  33  percent  rise  in  the  number  of 
donors.  Fifty-four  percent  of  under- 
graduate alumni  made  a  gift  during 
the  Campaign,  while  in  1990-91  alone 
35  percent  made  pledges.  Giving 
clubs  also  saw  growth,  with  the 
President's  Circle — donors  of  $5, 000 
or  more  annually — reaching  317 
members,  a  62  percent  increase. 

A  reorganized  Reunion  Giving 
Program  brought  in  $3,500,000  in 
1990-91  alone,  collecting  gifts  from 
42  percent  of  reunion  year  gradu- 
ates; while  3,253  gifts  were  received 
from  parents  of  BC  undergraduates 
over  the  Campaign. 

The  Campaign  also  found  strong 
support  among  corporations  and 
foundations,  which  now  contribute 
nearly  $5,000,000  annually  to  the 
University,  up  from  $1.8  million  dur- 
ing the  Campaign's  first  year. 

University  Relations  Vice  Presiden  t 
Paul  H.  LeComte,  the  University's 
chief  fundraising  officer  during  the 
Campaign,  noted  that  with  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  The  Campaign 
for  Boston  College,  the  University 
had  entered  a  new  era  in  its 
efforts  to  gain  voluntary  as- 
sistance. He  pointed  out  that 
BC's  graduates  and  friends 
came  forward  with  their  sup- 
port in  response  to  a  compel- 
ling   message   about   the       £gb 
University's  goals  and  needs. 
"Central  to  any  successful 
fundraising  effort  is  under- 
standing," said  LeComte, 
"and  thanks  to  the  Campaign 
our  benefactors  have  a  new 
awareness  of  the  special  quali- 
ties that  Boston  College  of- 
fers to  students  and  to  soci- 
ety, qualities  that  stem  from 
its  Catholic,  Jesuit  roots,  and 
from  its  special  educational 
and  service  commitments." 
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The  success  of  The  Campaign 
for  Boston  College  has  placed 
the  University  at  a  new  level  of 
fundraising,  as  one  of  only  60  univer- 
sities that  have  completed  capital  cam- 
paigns of  $  1 00  million  or  more.  "The 
task  now  is  to  support  superior  aca- 
demic programs  and  students  and 
develop  new  initiatives  befitting  a 
major,  national  university,"  said  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  Development 
Mary  Lou  Delong.  "This  is  going  to 
require  levels  of  giving  through  the 
1990s  equal  to  those  we  saw  during 
the  Campaign." 

Among  the  specific  priorities  iden- 
tified for  the  1990s  are  increased 
scholarship  funds  that  will  make  up 
for  losses  in  federal  and  state  scholar- 
ships; funds  for  a  major  renovation  of 
Fulton  Hall,  home  of  the  Carroll 
School  of  Management;  and,  of  ma- 
jor importance,  unrestricted  funds 
that  can  be  applied  where  they  are 
needed  most.  Projections  for  the 
1990s  call  for  a  total  of  $250  million 
in  voluntary  contributions  to  support 
these  areas. 

"For  decades,  the  widely  recog- 
nized and  admired  devotion  of  our 
graduates  has  placed  Boston  College 
among  the  10  most  prestigious  col- 


leges and  universities  in  the  nation  in 
terms  of  the  outstanding  loyalty  of 
her  sons  and  daughters,"  said 
LeComte.  "The  Campaign  for  Bos- 
ton College  provided  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  translate  that  loyalty  and 
feeling  into  financial  support,  and 
the  historic  results  of  the  Campaign 
are  concrete  proof  that  Boston  Col- 
lege has  earned  her  way  into  the  top 
ranks  of  institutional  fundraising. 
The  task  ahead  is  to  build  on  that 
success." 

Trustee  Chairman  Jack  Connors 
'63,  who  served  as  co-chairman  of  the 
Campaign,  singled  out,  among  the 
factors  responsible  for  the 
Campaign's  success,  the  profession- 
alism of  the  fundraising  staff  devel- 


oped by  LeComte,  and  the  special 
contributions  made  by  Senior  Vice 
President  James  P.  Mclntyre  '57, 
PhD '67.  "But  when  you  get  down  to 
it,"  Connors  added,  "supporting  ev- 
erything was  the  respect  and  devo- 
tion that  alumni  and  alumnae  feel 
for  the  president  of  Boston  College. 
In  his  20  years  at  the  helm,  Father 
Monan  has  given  us  a  vision  of  Bos- 
ton College  that  was  worthy  of  its 
highest  values  and  our  own  highest 
values  as  members  of  the  BC  family. 
He  gave  us  the  reason  to  make  this 
campaign  a  success,  and  the  fact  that 
we  did  is  a  special  tribute  to  him,  to 
his  vision  of  the  great  place  Boston 
College  is,  and  the  greater  place  it  is 
becoming  every  day  ."  ■ 


Among  the  gains  of  the  just-concluded  Campaign  for  Boston  College 
are  (lower  left)  Voute  Hall,  built  in  1988,  which  houses  216  students; 
the  new  Chemistry  Center  (below),  with  its  state-of-the-art 
instrumentation;  and  endowed  professorial  chairs  such  as  the  Flatley 
Chair,  occupied  by  noted  theologian  David  Hollenbach,  SJ  (right). 


RESEARCH  NOTES 


Mouse  map 

A  discovery  by  Biology  Professor 
Thomas  Seyfried  may  provide 
important  clues  to  the  cause  of 
epilepsy,  which  ranks  second  only  to 
stroke  as  the  most  common  neuro- 
logical affliction  in  humans.  After 
years  of  work,  Seyfried  and  colleagues 
are  claiming  a  breakthrough  in  the 
understanding  of  temporal  lobe  epi- 
lepsy— a  common  form  of  the  dis- 
ease that  is  marked  by  seizures  which 
originate  in  the  temporal  lobe  of  the 
brain.  What  Seyfried  has  done  is  pin- 
point the  exact  location  of  the  genes 
linked  with  the  condition  in  mice. 
The  findings  are  detailed  in  the  Au- 
gust 9, 1991,  issue  of  Science.  Seyfried 
co-authored  the  article  with  three 
fellow  scientists,  including  former  BC 
biology  graduate  student  Matthew 
Rise  MS '90.  At  first  glance,  mice  may 
seem  an  unlikely  focus  for  research 
of  this  kind;  but  humans  and  mice 
share  about  38  percent  of  their  ge- 
netic material.  Seyfried  and  his  col- 
leagues were  able  to 
locate  three  genes  as- 
sociated with  the  dis- 
ease— one  major  gene 
and  two  "modifying" 
genes.  The  major  gene 
was  found  first,  at  a 
site  on  a  portion  of  a 
mouse  chromosome 
which  closely  re- 
sembles a  particular 
human  chromosome. 
It  is  there  that  Seyfried 
believes  the  human 
gene  for  epilepsy  will 
be  found.  Although 
the  discovery  of  the 
major  gene  does  not 
mean  the  cause  of  the 
disease  has  been  iden- 
tified, it  helps  point 
the  way  toward  better 
treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease. For  example, 
genes  near  the  site  of 
the  major  gene  in 
mice,  as  well  as  those 
near  the  correspond- 
ing site  on  the  human 


chromosome,  contain  proteins  that 
bind  heavy  metal  ions  such  as  cop- 
per, zinc  and  iron.  "Zinc  has  been 
shown  to  influence  the  electrical  ex- 
citability of  nerve  cells,"  Seyfried  ex- 
plains, "and  zinc  deprivation  can  en- 
hance epileptic  seizures  in  mice.  Our 
genetic  studies  suggest  the  intrigu- 
ing possibility  that  an  epilepsy  gene 
could  produce  convulsions  by  alter- 
ing the  distribution  of  metal  ions  in 
the  brain."  Seyfried's  next  step  is  to 
probe  molecular  anomalies  in  the 
epilepsy  genes  he  has  detected  in  the 
lab.  Pharmaceutical  researchers  may 
then  be  able  to  design  drugs  to  cor- 
rect these  defects. 


Shades  of  belief 

I  esearch  by  BC  faculty  shows  that 
the  factors  of  gender,  race  and 

i  age  affect  professional  readiness 
to  believe  a  sexual  abuse  charge.  The 
national  study,  by  GSSW's  Helene 
Jackson  and  Education  Professor  Ro- 
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nald  Nuttall,  surveyed  more  than  600 
clinicians  in  social  work,  pediatrics, 
psychiatry  and  psychology.  Each  was 
asked  to  assess  the  credibility  of  16 
vignettes  in  which  an  allegation  of 
sexual  abuse  was  made.  The  responses 
showed  that  prevailing  prejudicial 
and  stereotypical  notions  play  a  strong 
role  in  the  evaluation  process,  notes 
Jackson.  Clinicians  were  more  likely 
to  believe  that  sexual  abuse  occurred 
if  the  perpetrator  was  Caucasian;  if 
the  victim  was  not  white;  and  if  vic- 
tims were  children.  Attributes  of  the 
clinicians  themselves  further  compli- 
cated the  credibility  issue.  The  study 
found  that  female  clinicians  were 
more  likely  than  men  to  believe  sexual 
abuse  allegations,  and  social  workers 
more  than  their  colleagues  in  other 
disciplines. 


All  well  and  good 

In  a  recently  published  book,  BC 
Sociology  Professor  Ritchie  Lowry 
argues  that  doing  good  and  doing 
well  go  hand  in  hand.  Good  Money:  A 
Guide  to  Profitable  Social  Investing  in  the 
'90s  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  1991) 
offers  statistics  showing  that  screen- 
ing investments  for  firms  that  are 
socially  responsible  (those  that  treat 
their  employees  well,  boast  strong 
affirmative  action  records,  don't  pol- 
lute and  decline  to  invest  in  South 
Africa)  results  in  higher  profits  for 
investors.  In  fact,  since  1976  Lowry's 
picks  have  outperformed  the  Dow  by 
better  than  3-to-l.  The  professor's 
explanation  is  simple.  His  compa- 
nies enjoy  greater  productivity,  invite 
fewer  conflicts  with  their  neighbors 
and  turn  out  quality  products  that 
satisfy  customers  more  than  those  of 
their  competitors.  Wall  Street  bro- 
kers often  warn  investors  that  by 
screening  firms  for  ethical  conduct 
they  limit  investment  opportunities. 
Lowry  counters  that  avoiding  unethi- 
cal companies  is  smart  since  such 
firms  are  typically  preoccupied  with 
short-term  profits.  Socially  respon- 
sible firms  tend  to  do  well  in  the  long 
run,  he  says. 
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Night  blonde 

If  you  happen  to  be  blond-haired 
and  light-skinned,  chances  are  that 
driving  at  night  on  poorly  lit  roads 
is  a  scary  experience.  Biology  Associ- 
ate Professor  Grant  W.  Balkema  has 
taken  that  seemingly  coincidental  re- 
lationship and  made  it  the  launching 
point  for  a  research  project  into  pig- 
mentation and  animal  adaptation  to 
darkness.  The  project  has  yielded 
promising  results  which  support 
Balkema's  theory  that  a  lack  of  mela- 
nin, or  dark  pigment,  in  the  back  of 
the  eye  is  one  cause  of  night  blind- 
ness. In  findings  published  early  last 
year  in  thejournal  Visual Neuroscience, 
Balkema  and  Ursula  C.  Drager  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  determined 
that  albino  mice  were  25  times  less 
sensitive  to  light  than  black  mice. 
Other  types  of  mice  with  varying  de- 
grees of  pigmentation  proved  any- 
where from  20  times  to  five  times  less 
light  sensitive  than  the  black  control 
mice.  Balkema  has  since  expanded 
his  research  to  human  subjects,  test- 
ing BC  undergraduates,  and  is  not- 
ing similar  results.  "The  more  mela- 
nin you  have,  the  better  off  you  are" 
in  trying  to  see  at  night,  says  Balkema. 
His  research  may  eventually  help 
answer  basic  questions  about  how 
the  light  adaptation  mechanism  in 
the  human  eye  works  as  subtly  and 
brilliantly  as  it  does. 


Driving  lessons 

Economics  Professor  Richard  J. 
Arnott  does  not  own  a  car,  but 
he  may  have  a  better  idea  of 
what's  happening  on  American  roads 
than  the  suffering  motorists  who  ne- 
gotiate their  twists  and  turns  daily. 
Arnott,  together  with  colleagues 
Andre  de  Palma  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  Robin  Lindsey  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  has  developed 
a  series  of  economic  models  that  show 
how  traffic  jams  really  work,  and  sug- 
gesting ways  they  might  be  untangled. 
Their  work  has  been  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Public  Economics  and  the 
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Journal  of  Urban  Economics.  Arnott' s 
models  could  help  urban  planners 
develop  traffic-flow  solutions,  because 
they  mesh,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
cases,  a  series  of  variables  that  go  into 
creating  the  modern  traffic  tie-up.  In 
one  model,  Arnott  starts  with  two 
hypothetical  parallel  commuting 
routes  and  then  uses  mathematical 
formulas  to  predict  how  drivers  are 
likely  to  behave  if  certain  conditions 
are  imposed:  bottlenecks  on  one  or 
both  routes,  higher  or  lower  tolls  and 
changes  in  types  of  vehicles  or  drivers 
using  each  route.  The  goal  is  to  deter- 
mine the  most  efficient  traffic  pat- 
terns, meaning  that  all  drivers  as  a 
group  are  paying  the  lowest  com- 
bined travel  cost. 


On  the  blink 

warms  of  Southeast  Asian  fire- 
flies often  flash  their  lights  in 
unison,  a  startling  display  of  lu- 
minous coordination  that  has  long 
puzzled  observers.  While  biologists 
have  yet  to  figure  out  how  it's  done, 
BC  Mathematics  Associate  Professor 


Renato  Mirollo  and  Steven  Strogatz, 
a  colleague  at  MIT,  have  developed  a 
mathematical  model  to  explain  this 
and  other  closely  related  phenom- 
ena. "The  idea  of  taking  a  biological 
phenomenon,  producing  a  math- 
ematical model  rich  enough  to  cap- 
ture the  behavior  yet  simple  enough 
so  mathematicians  can  do  something 
with  it,  is  challenging,  but  exciting," 
says  Mirollo.  "It  is  a  whole  new  area  of 
possibilities,  something  which  is  re- 
ally in  its  infancy."  Mirollo's  branch 
of  mathematics  is  known  as  dynami- 
cal systems,  which  he  defines  broadly 
as  "anything  changing  in  time." 
Mirollo  stresses  that,  by  itself,  the 
dynamical  system  approach  does  not 
completely  solve  the  mystery  of  why 
the  Asian  fireflies — and  only  males  at 
that — flash  in  unison.  What  he  and 
Strogatz  have  done  is  chart  the  se- 
quence leading  to  the  synchronized 
flashing.  "We  didn't  delve  into  the 
physiology,  because  obviously  that  is 
not  our  area  of  expertise,"  says 
Mirollo.  "What  we  would  hope  is  that 
biologists  would  find  this  model  use- 
ful in  their  research,  as  a  way  into  the 
problem."  ■ 
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Against  the  current 

Battling  time  and  the  river,  crew  has  lately  become  a  club  sport  of  choice 


BY  SEAN  SMITH 

flight  darkens  a  grey  Novem- 
ber afternoon  and  deepens  the 

1  chill  rising  from  the  Charles 
River.  On  a  quiet  section  of  the  water- 
way just  west  of  Boston,  eight  young 
women  strain  to  propel  a  long,  nar- 
row, low-slung  craft  upstream.  In  near 
unison,  they  bend  forward,  draw  their 
knees  up  and  lower  their  oars  quickly 
into  the  water.  Then  they  unfurl  them- 
selves, push  the  oars  through, 
and  repeat  the  process. 

Paralleling  them  in  a  small 
motorboat,  their  young  blond- 
haired  coach  shouts  instruc- 
tions into  a  megaphone — lean 
forward,  relax  those  shoulders. 
Occasionally,  he  uses  vocal  ef- 
fects to  help  keep  the  rowers 
in  collective  rhythm:  "Chomp! 
Cha!  Chomp!  Cha!" 

Less  than  a  dozen  times  over 
the  course  of  ayear,  the  women 
in  the  boat — comprising  the 
BC  women's  crew  team — will 
take  up  the  same  chant  at  a 
formal  competition,  perhaps 
on  a  dazzling  fall  or  spring 
afternoon.  But  they  earn  those 
days  on  these  frigid  late  after- 
noons, rowing  past  ware- 
houses, factories  and  parking  lots 
near  the  Waltham  business  district. 

"Rowing  is  a  difficult  skill  to  learn, 
and  you  put  in  a  lot  of  time, "  says  crew 
head  coach  John  Ciovacco,  a  dark- 
haired,  vigorous  man  who  has  di- 
rected the  BC  rowing  program  since 
1990.  "Part  of  the  attraction  is  you  see 
yourself  progressing,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  know  you  can  do  even  bet- 
ter, and  that's  what  keeps  you  com- 
ing back.  The  other  thing  about  row- 
ing is,  it  is  very  unique  to  be  in  a  boat, 
and  feel  the  strength  of  everyone 
there.  You  know  that  your  contribu- 
tion is  greater  than  anything  you 
could  do  just  on  your  own." 

In  their  brief,  four-year  life  span, 


the  BC  crew  teams  (both  men's  and 
women's)  have  attracted  an  impres- 
sive number  of  student  participants 
and  scored  a  few  upset  victories.  The 
challenge  goes  beyond  the  splash  of 
oars,  however.  A  club  rather  than  a 
varsity  sport,  crew  depends  upon  the 
kindness  of  a  small  but  enthusiastic 
coterie  of  parents  and  alumni  who 
supplement  equipment  and  travel 
funds  received  from  the  University. 


"We  recognize  that  it's  a  time  for 
austerity;  if  we  were  added  as  a  varsity 
sport,  someone  else  would  have  to 
get  cut,"  says  Ciovacco,  who  learned 
rowing  at  Tabor  Academy  and  helped 
start  the  Union  College  crew  pro- 
gram as  an  undergraduate  there. 
Whatever  its  status,  BC  crew  is  popu- 
lar, having  grown  from  20  to  more 
than  100  participants  in  four  years, 
according  to  Ann  Silbernagel  '92,  a 
women's  team  captain. 

"What  we  feed  off  of  is  the  fact 
there  are  so  many  highly  competitive 
athletic  programs  at  BC,"  says 
Ciovacco,  who  estimates  that  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  crew  members 
come  in  with  any  rowing  experience. 


Students  who  played  on  varsities  in 
high  school  often  "look  for  some- 
thing else  to  keep  up  their  involve- 
ment with  athletics,  maybe  a  sport 
they  haven't  tried  before." 

These  converts  are  introduced  to 
a  pastime  with  a  longstanding  image 
of  gentility,  a  wine-and-cheese 
anomaly  in  a  beer-and-nuts  sporting 
world.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  punishing  activ- 
ity, unleashing  plenty  of  pain-caus- 
ing lactic  acids  and 
I  requiring  a  com- 
|  plex  interlocking  of 
|  individual  abilities 
~  and  wills. 

"A  rower  has  to' 
be  graceful  but 
strong,"  says  Dave 
O'Neill  '91,  coach 
of  the  women's 
squad  and  a  found- 
ing member  of  crew 
at  BC.  "It's  kind  of 
like  a  union  be- 
tween football  and 
ballet;  the  strength, 
the  grace,  all  have 
to  be  in  synch,  and 
you  have  to  have  a 
good  sense  of  body 
control.  It's  a  very 
Jungian  sport." 

During  the  fall,  the  men's  and 
women's  teams  practice  daily  on  the 
Charles  until  around  Thanksgiving, 
when  the  weather  drives  them  inside 
to  run  stairs  at  Conte  Forum,  work 
the  rowing  machines  and  develop 
technique  in  preparation  for  spring 
races.  All  told,  Ciovacco  says,  each 
team  might  participate  in  about  10 
races  a  year — perhaps  90  minutes  of 
formal  competition  set  against  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  preparation. 

"Races  are  largely  won  in  practice, 
whether  it's  indoors,  or  out  on  the 
river,"  stresses  Ciovacco.  "There  are 
no  Hail  Marys  in  rowing,  no  come- 
from-behind  victories.  You  just  have 
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to  get  used  to  putting  out 
all  the  time." 

"My  parents  have  never 
figured  out  why  I  keep 
doing  this,"  laughs 
Silbernagel.  "It  is  a  good 
question  and  sometimes 
it's  one  you  even  ask  your- 
self. I  remember  one  prac- 
tice when  it  was  cold  and 
pouring  rain,  we  were 
rowing  against  the  cur- 
rent and  we  were  just  not 
moving.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den this  concept  Dave 
had  talked  about  clicked, 
and  I  could  feel  myself 
doing  it  right,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  stop." 

There  are  other  times 
when  the  efforts  of  crew 
are  more  publicly  re- 
warded. One  day  last  Oc- 
tober, BC  crew  members 
and  well-wishers  were  on 
hand  for  the  dedication 
of  two  four-person  shells 
at  the  Riverside  Boat 
Club,  a  cement-block  fa- 
cility shared  with  the 
Lasell  College  crew.  After 
the  blessing  by  University 
Chaplain  Richard  T. 
Cleary,  SJ,  crew  members 
recognized  eight  benefac- 
tors whose  names  are  now 
inscribed  on  the  shells. 
Men's  co-captain  Dave 
Mingey  '92,  opened  a 
bottle  of  sparkling  cider 
and  invited  patrons  to 
christen  the  boats  by 
pouring  several  drops  on 
the  seat  nearest  their 
name. 

The  next  day  was  a  ban- 
ner one  for  women's 
crew.  Participating  in  the 
Head  of  the  Charles  Re- 
gatta— a  competition  and 
spectacle  that  draws  na- 
tional teams  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  onlookers — 
the  women  finished  sixth 
out  of  28  teams,  close  be- 
hind or  even  ahead  of 


"It's  kind  of  like  a  union  between  football 

and  ballet;  the  strength,  the  grace,  all 

have  to  be  in  synch,  and  you  have  to 

have  a  good  sense  of  body  control. 

It's  a  very  Jungian  sport. " 


£    more  established  pro- 
S   grams  like  Wellesley, 
I    California  and  Miami. 
~    (The  men's    team  was 
not  as  successful,  com- 
ing in  32nd  out  of  45.) 
"It  sort  of  helped  to 
be  a  home  team,"  com- 
ments     Silbernagel. 
"There  seemed  to  be 
people  cheering  us  on 
the  entire  length  of  the 
course.  If  that's  not  mo- 
tivation, what  is?" 

Here  in  the  Novem- 
ber dusk,  past  glory  is 
forgotten.  Huddled  in 
the  bow,  the  boat's  cox- 
swain shouts  cadences 
into  a  microphone  at- 
tached to  a  red 
headband,  and  the  crew 
moves  down  the  river  in 
approximate  10-minute 
spurts,  stopping  to  lis- 
ten to  O'Neill's  apprais- 
als. His  tone  shifts  readily 
from  collegial  to  broth- 
erly to  philosophical: 
"Remember,  as  in  life 
itself,  don't  spend  all 
your  chips  in  the  first 
minute." 

Then,  O'Neill  starts 
up  the  motor  again,  and 
the  crew  gathers  itself 
for  another  surge  across 
the  dark  water,  oblivious 
to  the  flight  of  startled 
ducks  or  friendly  waves 
from  an  onshore  specta- 
tor or  two. 

The  women  glide  to- 
ward the  Lasell  boat- 
house.  The  river  reflects 
headlights  from  traffic 
on  adjacent  highways 
and  streets.  As  the  boat- 
house  draws  near,  sev- 
eral figures  are  slightly 
visible,  hoisting  another 
boat  and  lowering  it  to 
the  water.  It  is  the  men '  s 
team,  taking  their  turn 
to  practice.  ■ 
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RHETORIC 


BY  PAUL  C.  DOHERTY 


The  rhetoric-based  classical  curriculum,  keystone  of  a  BC 

education  for  more  than  a  century,  had  vanished  by  the  mid-1960s. 

The  search  for  an  adequate  replacement  continues 
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Write  an  exordium  for  the  follozving  occasions,  and  state  how  you  exemplify  each  of  its 

qualities.  Columbus  before  the  king  of  Spain,  a  criminal  before  execution,  a  collegian 

advocating  a  change  in  the  program  of  studies.  Compare  and  criticize  the  openings  of 

Brutus  and  Antonys  speeches  in  Julius  Caesar;  the  exordiums  ofAjax  and  Ulysses 

in  Ovid;  of  Odysseus  and  Achilles  in  Iliad  IX. 

Persuasive  Speech 
FRANCIS  DONNELLY,  SJ,  1931 


FROM  BCS  FOUNDING  IN  1863  THROUGH  THE 
first  six  decades  of  the  present  century,  language  studies 
held  the  center  of  the  College  curriculum.  During  his 
first  three  academic  years— the  fourth  was  given  to  phi- 
losophy— a  student  encountered  a  constant  and  varied 
array  of  language  exercises  in  three  parallel  subjects, 
Latin,  English  and  Greek.  He  translated  passages  of 
Latin  or  Greek  for  recitation.  He  did  double  transla- 
tions—Latin to  English,  back  to  Latin.  He  imitated  the 
styles  of  the  classical  authors.  He  analyzed  the  construc- 
tion of  classical  orations.  He  composed  original  poems. 
He  wrote  "dailies,"  short,  informal  writing  exercises.  He 
memorized,  also  daily,  poems  and  bits  of  dramatic  speech  and  orations.  He 
competed  in  debating  societies,  Marquette  for  underclassmen,  Fulton  for  upper- 
classmen.  With  his  classmates  he  prepared  end-of-term  exhibitions,  "academic 
specimens,"  which  displayed  to  a  public  audience  the  accomplishments  of  his 
class.  Writing  and  speaking  were  continual;  the  goal  was  eloquence. 

The  early  teachers  were  Jesuit  priests  and  scholastics,  seminarians  who  had  not 
yet  taken  their  final  vows.  In  their  first  years  of  seminary  training  they  had  been 
taught  the  subjects  that  they  would  soon  themselves  be  teaching  and  the  most 
effective  ways  to  teach  them.  Whenever  possible,  the  same  teacher  taught  the 
same  students  all  three  language  subjects;  cross  referencing  reinforced  general 
principles.  Subject  matter  was  prescribed— not  just  the  general  curriculum  but 
the  specific  exercises  as  well.  Intramural  and  extramural  competitions  were 
arranged,  emulation  encouraged,  effort  praised,  excellence  rewarded.  Sections 
competed  against  one  another,  in  game-like  exercises,  in  exhibitions,  in  debates. 
(The  athletic  rivalries  with  Holy  Cross  were  related  by  analogy  to  the  curriculum. ) 
Group  consciousness  was  formed,  but  it  was  in  these  regular  competitions  with  his 
classmates  that  a  student  also  developed,  tested  and  came  to  understand  his 
own  powers. 

The  specific  philosophy  of  mind  which  underlay  this  curriculum,  "faculty 
psychology,"  proceeds  from  the  observation  that  there  appear  to  be  distinct 
differences  between  various  kinds  of  mental  activity—  between  sensation  and 
thought,  or  desire  and  will,  for  example.  In  order  to  understand  and  integrate 
these  parts  of  mental  life,  which  are  not  susceptible  to  direct  observation,  specific 
powers,  called  faculties,  are  hypothesized,  among  them  reason,  imagination  and 
memory.  The  speech  and  writing  tasks  in  the  curriculum— interrelated,  gradu- 
ated and  incessant— were  quite  literally  "exercises,"  designed  to  strengthen 
specific  faculties.  It  was  a  pedagogical  corollary  that  these  mental  faculties,  like 
muscles,  could  be  developed  or  could  atrophy. 

But  intellectual  development  was  not  an  isolated  goal.  The  goal  of  the  Ratio 
Studiorum,  the  plan  of  studies  instituted  by  the  founder  of  the  Jesuit  order,  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  was  the  moral  development  of  men  so  that  they  might  serve  their 
society  with  their  fullest  powers.  And  the  subjects  which  they  studied  were  not  to 
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be  considered  mere  skills,  to  be  ap- 
plied at  some  future  time  to  the  service 
of  others.  Properly  taught,  they  were 
themselves  conducive  to  a  moral  life. 
Accordingly,  as  the  student  proceeded 
from  learning  the  grammar  and  syn- 
tax of  a  language,  to  understanding  its 
imaginative  resources,  to  mastering  its 
powers  to  shape  decisions  in  human 
affairs,  a  corresponding  moral  growth 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  This 
last  and  highest  use  of  language  was 
rhetoric,  the  study  of  how  language 
has  been  used  to  persuade,  in  con- 
gresses, courts  and  convocations — the 
important  public  places  where  opin- 
ions were  formed  and  decisions  made. 

For  100  years,  this  classical  monu- 
ment was  impregnable.  In  the  present 
curriculum  there  is  no  trace  of  it.  What 
brought  about  its  end?  What  has  re- 
placed it?  What  is  writing  instruction 
like  now  at  Boston  College? 

Change  did  not  happen  overnight. 
Coherent  and  resilient,  the  Ratio 
Studiorum  continued  in  distinctly  rec- 
ognizable form  at  Boston  College  long 
after  most  secular  colleges  had  put 
aside  their  own  versions  of  the  classical 
curriculum  and  rhetoric  in  the  de- 
cades following  the  Civil  War.  As  the 
century  drew  to  its  close,  the  widening 
gap  between  Jesuit  and  secular  col- 
leges became  a  matter  of  controversy. 
In  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  celebrated  the  elective  sys- 
tem which  he  had  introduced  at  his 
own  college,  and  cited,  by  way  of  la- 
mentable contrast,  "the  uniform,  pre- 
scribed education  which  may  be  found 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges, which  has  remained  almost  un- 
changed for  four  hundred  years."  In 
his  eloquent  reply,  Boston  College's 
president,  Timothy  Brosnahan,  SJ,  ar- 
gued that  for  colleges  a  prescribed 
general  curriculum  was  appropriate; 
elective  studies  should  be  reserved  for 
graduate  school.  A  summary  of  Fr. 
Brosnahan's  position  was  repeated 
word  for  word  in  the  college  catalogue 
from  1895  until  1947.  "Brosnahan's 
Reply  to  Eliot,"  as  his  defense  of  the 
Ratio  Studiorum  became  popularly 
known,  had  even  longer  currency.  It 


was  analyzed,  imitated  and  used  as  a 
model  in  rhetoric  classes  well  into  the 
second  half  of  this  century. 

During  those  years,  however,  there 
were  necessary  concessions.  Because 
some  students  entered  the  college  with- 
out training  in  Latin  and  Greek,  intro- 
ductory classes  were  provided.  Later, 
the  study  of  classical  languages  be- 
came optional;  Greek  ceased  to  be  a 
requirement  with  the  class  of  1938, 
Latin  with  the  class  of  1956.  Then,  as 
instruction  in  those  classical  languages 


he  speech  and  writing 
tasks  in  the  curriculum 

were  quite  literally 
"exercises, "  designed  to 
strengthen  specific  facul- 
ties. It  was  a  pedagogical 
corollary  that  these  mental 
faculties,  like  muscles, 
could  be  developed 
or  could  atrophy. 
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tended  first  to  become  basic  and  then 
to  vanish  from  the  required  curricu- 
lum, introductory  training  in  both  lit- 
erature and  rhetoric  became  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  English  De- 
partment. 

Still,  as  late  as  the  years  just  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  the  shape  of  the 
original  curriculum  was  plainly  visible 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 
two  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of 
English  for  all,  two  years  of  Greek  for 
many.  (For  those  who  did  not  study 
Greek,  the  number  of  weekly  English 
classes  was  increased  from  three  to 
four.)  There  were  few  elective  courses; 
the  de  facto  major  subject  of  all  stu- 


dents was  philosophy,  undertaken  dur- 
ing junior  and  senior  years. 

At  mid-century,  the  two-year  English 
curriculum  concluded  with  the  sopho- 
more rhetoric  course,  "English  Ora- 
tory and  Shakespeare."  The  familiar 
text  for  over  30  years — red  cover,  spi- 
ral binding — was  Precepts  of  Rhetoric,  by 
Sidney  J.  Smith,  SJ,  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  It  outlined  the  total  possibili- 
ties of  verbal  expression,  as  gathered, 
arranged  and  preserved  over  centu- 
ries of  rhetorical  instruction. 
Shakespeare's  plays  demonstrated  the 
highest  applications  of  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples. For  example,  Marc  Antony's 
funeral  oration  in  Julius  Caesar,  all  120 
lines  of  which  were  assigned  to  be 
memorized,  showed  how  a  skillful 
speaker  might  use  his  mastery  of  rheto- 
ric to  persuade  an  audience. 

The  emphasis  was  not  exclusively 
on  orators  past.  Collected  Speeches,  a  re- 
quired text,  printed  by  the  Boston 
College  Press,  included  contemporary 
orations  in  the  classical  manner.  It  had 
a  definite  slant  toward  those  which 
celebrated  American  constitutional 
democracy  and  the  contribution  that 
Catholic  college  graduates  might  be 
expected  to  make  to  their  society:  Lord 
Chatham  on  the  colonies  ("Removing 
Troops  from  Boston");  Patrick  Henry 
("Liberty  or  Death");  the  inaugural 
addresses  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  nomination  of 
Alfred  E.  Smith  (the  "Happy  Warrior" 
speech);  the  commencement  address 
of  Archbishop  Cushing,  a  former  un- 
dergraduate, to  the  class  of  1947. 
"Brosnahan's  Reply  to  Eliot"  was  in- 
cluded, of  course,  as  was  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  orations,  "The  Second 
Spring,"  John  Henry  Newman's  ser- 
mon on  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England. 

Sophomore  rhetoric  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  freshman  course  in  poetry, 
"Precepts  of  Literature."  The  reason 
for  this  sequence  was  that  the  study  of 
poetry  was  expected  to  conuibute  to 
the  development  of  a  lower  faculty, 
imagination.  Rhetoric,  which  included 
some  training  in  logic,  was  associated 
with  a  higher  one,  the  intellect.  (The 
faculty  of  memory  was  to  be  strength- 
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ened  by  regular  assignments  in  both 
courses.)  One  commonly  used  anthol- 
ogy of  poetry  was  Humanistic  Poetry, 
compiled  by  a  member  of  the  English 
Department,  Bernard  Farragher.  Much 
as  Selected  Speeches  had  tracked  classical 
oratory  onto  the  Boston  College  cam- 
pus, Professor  Farragher's  book  in- 
cluded poems  by  Jesuit  priests  who 
were  members  of  the  faculty,  Thomas 
and  Leonard  Feeney, John  Louis  Bonn 
and  Arthur  MacGillivray. 

By  the  late  1920s,  however,  poetry 
ceased  being  the  sole  concern  of  first- 
year  English  studies;  it  was  squeezed 
into  the  second  semester.  The  new 
first  semester  course  was  composition . 
The  catalog  description  suggests  a  re- 
semblance to  the  "freshman  comp" 
course,  ubiquitous  in  American  col- 
leges, in  which  students  are  initiated 
into  the  most  elementary  conventions 
of  writing  usage,  sentence  structure, 
paragraph  formation.  (In  rhetoric  such 
matters  were  called  "incidentals.")  Just 
why  the  new  course  was  established  is 
not  clear,  but  composition  courses  most 
often  follow  a  hue  and  cry  over  the 
woeful  state  of  student  writing.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  situation  at  Boston 
College;  the  catalog  for  1939  and  for 
the  next  few  years  listed  another  new 
course,  "Remedial  Writing,"  unspar- 
ingly numbered  "English  0." 

These  new  courses  may  have  been  a 
harbinger,  for  it  is  true  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  rhetorical  curriculum, 
which  had  been  in  place  since  the 
founding  of  the  college,  was  dis- 
mantled. In  1963,  as  Boston  College 
looked  toward  its  second  century,  Presi- 
dent Michael  P.  Walsh,  SJ,  asked  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  review 
its  curriculum.  The  ensuing  report, 
the  "Self-Study,"  recommended  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  required 
courses  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  elective  courses;  this 
so  that  concentrations,  or  "majors," 
might  be  developed.  The  English 
Department's  part  in  bringing  the  cur- 
riculum more  into  line  with  that  of 
other  liberal  arts  colleges  was  to  halve 
its  requirement.  Henceforward  there 
would  be  one  year-long  course,  rather 
than  two. 


In  retrospect,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  rhetorical  curricu- 
lum could  not  have  sur- 
vived much  longer.  Fr. 
Brosnahan's  essay  had  post- 
poned but  could  not  finally 
prevent  change.  For  one 
thing,  studying  the  oratory 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  or  even 
that  of  Newman,  whatever  its  sheer 
cultural  value,  was  not  necessarily 
suited  to  helping  students  understand 
the  kinds  of  speech  and  writing  they 
found  in  daily  life.  And  as  the  research 
of  leading  historians  of  rhetoric,  par- 
ticularly that  of  BC  Professor  P.  Albert 
Duhamel,  was  demonstrating,  the  ac- 
tual practices  of  classical  rhetoricians 
were  specifically  identified  with  the 
circumstances  of  their  own  time  and 
place. 

Also,  the  composition  of  the  faculty 
was  changing:  fewer  Jesuits,  more  lay- 
men. These  new  faculty,  though  most 
often  graduates  of  Jesuit  colleges,  and 
particularly  of  Boston  College,  found 
that  their  graduate  training  in  literary 
studies  was  quite  unlike  their  under- 
graduate training  in  rhetoric.  Rhetori- 
cal training  had  to  do  with  fixed  pre- 
cepts and  with  a  timeless  tradition. 
Graduate  training  in  literature,  by  con- 
trast, was  about  uses  of  language  spe- 
cifically located  in  person,  time,  place. 
Its  crowning  achievement,  the  doc- 
toral dissertation,  proclaimed  the 
writer's  discovery  of  new  literary  knowl- 
edge. Soon  enough,  the  subjects  and 
methods  of  graduate  training  found 
their  way  into  the  teaching  of  the  re- 
quired English  courses. 

Finally,  rhetoric's  voice  had  been 
male.  Walter  J.  Ong,  SJ,  has  described 
the  Ratio  Studiorum,  with  its  emphasis 
on  ancient  languages,  ritualized  per- 
formances and  ceremonial  combats, 
as  a  male  puberty  rite.  As  more  women 
joined  the  English  Department,  the 
lack  of  fit  between  the  rhetorical  tradi- 
tion and  the  individual  talents  of  the 
faculty  became  all  the  more  striking. 
For  these  reasons  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers, what  followed  the  rhetorical  tradi- 
tion at  Boston  College  was  not  compo- 
sition, as  probably  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  change  occurred  ear- 


lier, but  literature.  "Rhetoric  and  In- 
troduction to  Literary  Forms,"  a  fresh- 
man course  created  in  1965,  and  its 
present  successor,  "Critical  Reading 
and  Writing,"  vary  a  bit  from  year  to 
year  and  from  section  to  section,  but 
this  most  general  description  is,  I  think, 
accurate.  Students  will  read  a  literary 
work,  which  then  serves  as  a  source  of 
topics  for  essays  which  they  write.  The 
sequence  is  repeated  many  times  dur- 
ing a  semester.  The  essays  function  as 
examinations,  for  they  indicate  how 
well  students  are  able  to  write  about 
the  assigned  literary  topic. 

With  the  shift  from  rhetoric  to  lit- 
erature in  the  freshman  course  came  a 
new  mode  of  writing.  Argumentation, 
which  persuades  that  one  course  of 
action  is  preferable  to  another,  was 
out.  Exposition,  which  demonstrates 
why  this  conclusion  follows  from  these 
facts,  was  in.  The  change  is  especially 
significant  because  of  the  implicit  and 
unchallenged  assumption  that  general 
principles  learned  in  writing  exposi- 
tory essays  for  an  English  assignment 
will  transfer  to  the  writing  of  essays  in 
other  parts  of  the  university  and  be- 
yond. For  the  expository  essay  not  only 
dominates  academic  writing  today,  it  is 
the  model  for  much  contemporary 
writing — the  article,  the  report,  the 
memorandum,  the  proposal,  the  posi- 
tion paper — in  fact,  just  about  every 
kind  of  daily  writing. 

However  effective  individual  sec- 
tions might  be,  as  a  course  "Critical 
Reading  and  Writing"  has  frequently 
been  criticized  for  its  lack  of  overall 
system.  This  is  not  surprising.  During 
this  century  literary  studies  has  be- 
come a  significant  intellectual  disci- 
pline while  paying  scant  heed  to  peda- 
gogy. The  professional  organization 
of  English  teachers,  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  abolished  its  sec- 
tion on  the  teaching  of  literature  in 
1903;  there  is  no  guiding  tradition  of 
introductory  writing  about  literature. 
Conversation  among  faculty  about 
teaching  writing  in  a  freshman  litera- 
ture class  tends  to  be  anecdotal,  desul- 
tory, newsy.  We're  on  the  qui  vive  for 
what  might  work.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  most  significant  contributions  to 
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writing  instruction  in  the  English  De- 
partment since  the  decline  of  rhetoric 
have  not  come  from  the  freshman 
course  but  from  upper-division  elec- 
tive courses. 

Anne  Ferry,  a  member  of  the  En- 
glish Department  from  1967  to  1991, 
came  to  Boston  College  from  Harvard, 
where  she  had  had  a  part  in  teaching 
Reuben  Brower's  famed  course  "Intro- 
duction to  Reading  Literature."  At 
Boston  College,  it  provided  the  model 
for  "Studies  in  Poetry,"  a  required  in- 
troductory course  for  English  majors. 
Its  checkpoints  were  a  series  of  short 
written  exercises  which  asked  the  stu- 
dent to  observe  closely  and  to  report 
accurately.  For  example,  the  exercise 
for  William  Wordsworth's  poem 
"Tintern  Abbey"  did  not  ask  the  stu- 
dent to  situate  the  poem  in  the  larger 
context  of  Romantic  poetry,  or  to  "ana- 
lyze" it,  or  to  state  its  theme,  but  rather 
to  explore  its  first  section,  22  of  its  159 
lines.  A  list  of  prefatory  questions  ac- 
companied the  assignment.  They  di- 
rected the  students  to  take  notice  of 
specific  words  and  phrases,  and  to  in- 
quire what  these  might  imply  about 
the  subject,  the  speaker  and  the  audi- 
ence of  the  poem. 

The  goal  of  each  exercise  and  of  the 
course  was  to  teach  students  to  recog- 
nize and,  insofar  as  possible,  to  explain 
the  full  possibilities  of  expression  in 
the  poem.  The  course  was  definitely 
atheoretical;  Professor  Ferry's  empha- 
sis was  on  practice,  on  working  with 
individual  poems  and  sets  of  poems. 
One  working  axiom,  however,  is  ines- 
capable. Teaching  reading  is  teaching 
writing;  you  can  write  only  as  well  as 
you  can  read. 

Paul  Lewis  came  to  the  English  De- 
partment in  1976  from  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire.  His  mentor  there, 
Donald  Murray,  had  achieved  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  teacher  and  as 
an  advocate  for  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "process  writing."  This 
method  of  instruction  rejects  the  fa- 
miliar stages  of  writing:  you  think,  you 
outline,  you  write,  you  touch  up,  you're 
done.  The  actual  behavior  of  experi- 
enced writers  is  nothing  like  this  linear 
model.  It  is  recursive.  That  is,  experi- 


enced writers  loop  back  and  forth,  up 
and  down,  with  creative  abandon — 
expanding,  condensing,  discarding, 
summarizing,  rewording,  recasting.  In 
this  process,  they  discover — even  as 
they  are  trying  to  get  it  said — just  what 
it  is  that  they  have  to  say.  What  this 
evidence  clearly  suggests  is  that  writ- 
ing instruction  should  concentrate  on 
the  writing  process  itself,  not  on  the 
written  product.  Its  goal  should  be  to 
allow  inexperienced  writers  to  under- 
stand and  improve  their  own  writing 
behaviors.  In  "Prose  Writing,"  the  up- 
per-level course  that  Professor  Lewis 
developed,  the  center  of  instruction  is 
neither  the  classroom,  nor  the  text- 
book, nor  the  marking  up  of  assigned 
themes.  Rather,  it  is  the  frequent  and 
regular  conferences  with  each  student, 
at  which  the  instructor  listens,  seeks 
clarification  and  poses  questions. 

A  third  concept  of  writing  instruc- 
tion, "Writing  Across  the  Curriculum," 
has  been  much  bruited  about  at  Bos- 
ton College,  though  it  is  not  at  this 
time  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  con- 
cept is  recent,  imported  from  English 
universities  in  the  1970s,  but  in  the 
brief  interval  has  been  adopted  by 
nearly  a  third  of  American  colleges.  It 
spreads  the  responsibility  for  writing 
instruction  from  English  departments 
to  all  departments,  but  much  more  is 
at  issue  than  merely  increasing  the 
number  of  papers  that  students  will 
write  and  that  their  instructors  will 
read.  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  in  ev- 
ery intellectual  discipline  knowledge 
is  constructed  according  to  linguistic 
practices  which  are  largely  tacit,  resis- 
tant to  summary  and  precept.  There- 
fore, the  only  way  to  learn  a  subject — 
to  be  "empowered"  in  that  subject,  as 
the  suggestive  new  terminology  has 
it — is  to  learn  its  written  codes  as  an 
apprentice  writer.  Thus,  Writing  Across 
the  Curriculum  rejects  a  venerable  as- 
sumption of  writing  instruction,  that 
general  skills  taught  in  an  introduc- 
tory college  writing  course  transfer 
readily  to  writing  assignments  across 
the  curriculum. 


For  just  over  100  years, 
until  the  Self-Study  Re- 
port of  1965,  the  BC 
curriculum  was  guided 
by  the  Ratio  Studiorum. 
Rhetorical  exercises 
were  at  the  center.  Since 
deregulation ,  numerous 
conceptions  of  writing  instruction  have 
arisen,  a  few  have  survived,  none  has 
become  dominant.  At  Boston  College 
there  has  been  a  profound  shift  of  em- 
phasis during  this  period — from  com- 
mon knowledge  to  specialized  knowl- 
edge, from  the  college  to  the  depart- 
ments, from  oratory  to  writing.  And  yet, 
plus  ca  change,  for  in  one  curious  way  we 
seem  to  be  circling  back  to  where  we 
started.  Writing  seems  as  important  now 
as  rhetoric  was  then.  Students  are  quite 
convinced  that  the  ability  to  write  clearly 
and  forcefully  is  the  absolute  key  to 
success  in  college  and  afterwards.  (Much 
less  is  heard  about  thinking  ability,  read- 
ing ability,  speaking  ability — estimable 
and  useful  talents  though  these  be.) 
"'My  writing,  it's  awful,'  the  less-than- 
proud  refrain." 

An  Academic  Development  Center 
opened  this  fall  in  the  O'Neill  Library; 
there  writing  tutors  can  be  found.  That 
there  are  more  than  1,000  English 
majors  this  year,  a  University  record,  is 
at  least  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  opportunities  to  write  come  fre- 
quently in  literature  courses.  The  few 
courses  in  writing  which  the  depart- 
ment offers  are  the  first  to  close  at 
registration,  and  this  would  probably 
be  the  case  even  if  their  number  were 
doubled.  Also,  there  appear  to  be  many 
more  aspiring  creative  writers  among 
the  students  than  the  Stylus  can  ac- 
commodate; entries  overflow  for  the 
fiction  and  poetry  writing  contests 
sponsored  by  the  English  Association. 
Recently  a  new  position  was  autho- 
rized for  the  English  Department:  Di- 
rector of  Writing.  A  national  search  is 
now  underway.  ■ 


Paul  C.  Doherty,  who  received  his  training 
in  rhetoric  as  an  undergraduate  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Boston  College. 
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FF 
WITH  THEIR 

HEADS 


BY  WILLIAM  SCHNEIDER 


THERE'S  A  REVOLUTION  TAKING 
PLACE  AMONG  AMERICAN  VOTERS, 
SAYS  BC'S  O'NEILL  PROFESSOR— 
A  REACTION  TO  WHAT  POLITICIANS 
HAVE  BECOME  AND  WHAT  POLITICS 

SEEMS  NO  LONGER  ABLE  TO 
ACHIEVE.  THIS  ANGER  IS  UNDER- 
STANDABLE, BUT  ITS  CONSE- 
QUENCES MAY  BE  PERILOUS 


WHAT  WE'RE  SEEING  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS  these  days  is  a 
full-scale  revolt  against  professionalism.  American  voters  per- 
ceive themselves  as  governed  by  a  class  of  professional  politi- 
cians, and  they  have  come  to  resent  it.  This  was  evident  in  the 
1991  elections,  whose  message  was  that  voters  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  status  quo.  Beyond  that,  nothing  was  particularly  clear. 
Did  the  voters  move  to  the  left  or  to  the  right?  Yes,  they  did.  Was 
it  a  victory  for  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans?  Yes,  it  was. 

Democrat  Harris  Wofford  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
Pennsylvania  on  a  platform  of  liberal  economic  populism.  He 
accused  President  Bush  of  indifference  to  the  recession  and  called 
for  national  health  insurance  and  extended  unemployment  ben- 
efits. Just  across  the  Delaware  River,  New  Jersey  voters  roundly 
repudiated  Governor  Jim  Florio's  program  of  liberal  economic 
populism — tax  hikes  for  the  rich  and  a  redistribution  of  resources 
from  rich  to  poor  school  districts.  What  Pennsylvania  showed  is 
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that  voters  were  concerned  that  the  Bush 
Administration  does  not  have  a  domestic 
agenda.  What  Newjersey  showed  is  that  they 
were  concerned  that  the  Democrats  do. 

The  Pennsylvania  vote  was  what  the  Brit- 
ish call  a  by-election — one  in  which  people 
can  vote  against  the  government  without 
actually  voting  for  the  opposition.  It's  a  way 
of  sending  the  government  a  message,  in 
this  case  that  the  people  want  change, 
whether  from  the  right  or  left.  Candidates 
running  on  right  wing  social  populist 
themes — anti-quota,  anti-welfare,  anti- 
taxes — did  well  in  Louisiana,  where  David 
Duke  got  into  the  run-off,  and  Mississippi, 
where  the  first  Republican  governor  since 
Reconstruction  was  elected.  In  Washington 
state,  a  high  turnout  of  conservative  reli- 
gious voters  helped  to  defeat  a  right-to-die 
measure  and  turned  the  vote  on  an  abortion 
rights  initiative  into  a  dead  heat. 

The  Democrats  got  punished  for  raising 
taxes  in  Newjersey.  They  were  not  punished 
for  raising  taxes  in  Kentucky  or  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  concern  over  Congressional  check 
bouncing  and  health  insurance  displaced 
concern  over  taxes.  In  Mississippi  and  Vir- 
ginia, Democratic  governors  who  refused  to 
raise  taxes  got  punished  anyway  by  voters 
unhappy  with  spending  cuts  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  state  services. 

So  in  the  end,  was  the  1991  election  good 
news  for  the  Republicans  or  good  news  for 
the  Democrats?  No,  it  wasn't. 

The  voters  were  certainly  angry  in  states 
where  taxes  went  up.  They  were  also  angry 
because  the  economy  is  in  a  recession  and 
nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
about  it.  We  know  perfectly  well  how  to  get 
out  of  a  recession.  We've  done  it  before:  cut 
taxes,  increase  public  spending  or  both.  But 
because  of  the  1990  federal  budget  deal,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  do  either.  And  finally, 
the  voters  were  angry  because  they  are  being 
governed  by  a  class  of  politicians  who  de- 
mand to  be  treated  like  highly  skilled  profes- 
sionals. But  unlike  true  professionals,  they 
can't  get  their  jobs  done.  In  1990  and  1991, 
measures  to  impose  term  limits  passed  ev- 
erywhere they  were  on  the  ballot,  with  the 
exception  of  the  state  of  Washington.  In 
1991, 145  bills  were  introduced  in  45  states, 
including  Massachusetts,  to  impose  term 
limits  on  elected  officials.  An  effort  is  under- 
way to  put  the  issue  on  the  ballot  in  18  states. 


I  HE  1960S  AND  1970S 
SAW  THE  DECLINE  OF 
POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND 
THE  RISE  OF  NEW,  AGGRES- 
SIVE IDEOLOGIES  ON  THE 
RIGHT  AND  LEFT.  POLITI- 
CIANS COULD  NO  LONGER 

SURVIVE  ON  PARTY 

LOYALTY;  THERE  WASN'T 

ENOUGH  OF  IT. 


o  many  voters,  the  1990 
^"HBT"^     "V    budgetfiasco  symbolized 
I  ■  everything  that  is  wrong 

jgj  I  with  American  politics, 

|*l  M  and  they  took  it  out  on 

>^™-  f  Congress  in  the  midterm 
elections  that  year.  That  was 
the  only  year  on  record  in  which  House 
incumbents  of  both  political  parties,  on  the 
average,  saw  their  margins  go  down,  the  only 
election  in  recent  decades  in  which  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  on  the  average, 
lost  support. 

We've  seen  this  anti-political  mood  be- 
fore, notably  after  Watergate  in  the  1970s, 
when  anti-politicians  like  Jimmy  Carter  were 
in  vogue.  But  the  current  anti-political  mood 
is  directed  less  at  President  Bush  than  at 
Congress.  First  Congress  raises  taxes.  Then  it 
raises  its  own  pay.  Then  we  had  the  spectacle 
of  the  Clarence  Thomas  hearings,  along  with 
revelations  of  check  bouncing  and  free 
lunches.  The  final  insult  is  that  Congress  still 
can't  get  anything  done. 

Politicians  of  both  political  parties,  sens- 
ing an  opportunity,  are  running  against 
Washington,  the  Establishment,  the  insiders 
and,  most  of  all,  Congress.  The  signals  from 
the  White  House  are  that  the  President  will 
take  credit  for  the  state  of  the  world  this  year 
and  blame  Congress  for  the  state  of  the 
nation  ."It's  morning  in  the  world, "  the  Presi- 
dent is  likely  to  say,  "but  it  won't  be  morning 
in  America  unless  the  American  people  give 
me  a  Congress  I  can  work  with." 

The  Democrats,  in  fact,  are  taking  on 
not  only  Washington  and  Congress,  but  also 
the  leadership  of  their  own  party.  Former 
California  Governor  Jerry  Brown  is  the 
most  extreme,  entering  the  presidential  race 
with  a  letter  to  his  supporters  saying  that  he 
was  considering  running  because  no  other 
Democrat  seemed  willing  "to  take  on  not 
only  George  Bush,  but  the  entire  corrupt 
system,  including  those  entrenched  Demo- 
cratic politicians  who  have  turned  our 
party  from  avoice  of  opposition  into  a  party 
of  complicity." 

At  the  same  time,  Democrats  are  fully 
aware  that  George  Bush  makes  a  perfect 
target  for  an  outsider  campaign.  Before 
1988,  the  Republican  Party  had  not  dared 
nominate  a  presidential  candidate  born  to 
wealth  and  privilege  since  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  in  1916.  Republican  candidates 
may  end  up  wealthy,  but  they  can  usually 
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claim  humble  origins,  as  was  the  case  with 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Richard  Nixon. 

George  Bush  is  a  child  of  wealth  and 
privilege  who  has  held  every  topjob  in  Wash- 
ington. His  thinking  is  Establishment  think- 
ing and  his  style  is  an  insider's  style,  down  to 
his  taste  for  making  behind-the-scene  deals 
with  Congress  and  his  penchant  for  conduct- 
ing private  diplomacy  with  foreign  leaders. 
There  is  not  a  populist  bone  in  his  body. 

Bush  was  lucky  in  1988  because  the 
Democrats  nominated  a  candidate  whom  he 
could  portray  as  even  more  of  an  elitist  than 
he  was — a  Brookline  liberal  with  ties  to 
Harvard  and  elitist  social  values.  Michael 
Dukakis,  too,  does  not  have  a  populist  bone 
in  his  body.  As  a  result,  the  issue  on  which 
George  Bush  was  most  vulnerable  was  neu- 
tralized. When  the  voters  get  fed  up  with 
Bush,  the  Democrats  will  have  the  right  mes- 
sage to  use  against  him.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  will  happen  before  or  after  the 
1992  election. 


The  anger  that  we're  seeing  in  American 
politics  is  the  culmination  of  two  long-term 
trends  in  our  public  life.  Politics  has  become 
less  substantive,  and  government  has  lost 
credibility.  Those  trends  are  not,  in  my 
view,  unrelated.  The  nation's  political  life 
became  less  substantive  as  it  became  more 
personalized.  Starting  with  the  election  of 
John  Kennedy  in  1960,  politics  was  less  and 
less  about  issues  and  more  and  more  about 
personalities. 

The  widely  accepted  explanation  is  the 
rise  of  television.  Television,  everyone  knows, 
can't  deal  with  issues,  only  personalities. 
That  is  a  plausible  explanation,  but  I  think 
it's  wrong.  What  actually  happened  is  that 
politicians  made  a  deliberate  decision  to 
personalize  their  appeal  in  order  to  survive. 

The  1960s  and  1970s  saw  the  decline  of 
political  parties  and  the  rise  of  new,  aggres- 
sive ideologies  on  the  right  and  left.  Politi- 
cians could  no  longer  survive  on  party  loy- 
alty; there  wasn't  enough  of  it.  Ideological 
politics,  on  the  other  hand,  was  risky.  You 
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could  end  up  like  Barry  Goldwater  or  George 
McGovern.  So  most  successful  politicians 
became  independent  political  entrepre- 
neurs. They  went  into  business.  They  ap- 
plied the  techniques  of  mass  marketing  to 
sell  the  one  thing  they  had  confidence  in — 
themselves.  Television  did  not  use  them. 
Rather,  they  used  television  to  develop  their 
own  personal  bases  of  support,  indepen- 
dent of  issues,  parties  and  ideology. 

Now  we're  living  with  the  conse- 
quences— among  them,  rampant  careerism, 
the  need  for  huge  amounts  of  money  to 
market  the  image  and  the  increasing  power 
of  special  interests.  Moreover,  those  who  live 
by  personal  appeal  can  die  by  personal  ap- 
peal. If  you  can't  defeat  politicians  on  the 
issues — and  for  incumbent  members  of  Con- 
gress, it's  awfully  hard  to  do  that — you  de- 
feat them  by  discrediting  them.  The  result  is 
negative  campaigning  and  the  emergence 
of  the  press  as  the  principal  adversary  force 
in  American  politics. 

The  politicians  who  can  best  survive  those 
kinds  of  attacks  are  those  whose  appeal  is 
not  purely  personal,  those  who  stand  for  a 
set  of  ideas  and  convictions.  Jesse  Jackson 
survived  charges  of  anti-Semitism.  Barney 
Frank  survived  a  homosexual  scandal.  Ro- 
nald Reagan  survived  Iran-Contra,  the  worst 
mistake  a  president  has  made  since  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Edward  Kennedy  survived  the 
Chappaquiddick  tragedy.  Each  of  those  poli- 
ticians had  a  base  of  supporters  who  stood  by 
him  because  he  stood  for  something  larger 
than  himself. 

But  politicians  with  convictions  are  be- 
coming rarer  and  rarer.  I  don't  believe 
George  Bush  could  survive  an  Iran-Contra 
scandal  the  way  Ronald  Reagan  did.  When 
Reagan  said  "stay  the  course"  during  the 
1982  recession,  millions  of  Americans,  be- 
lieving in  him  and  in  what  he  stood  for, 
stood  by  him.  They  had  confidence  in  his 
course,  even  though  Reaganomics  had  not 
yet  worked.  If  George  Bush  were  to  ask 
people  to  "stay  the  course,"  they  would  ask, 
"What  course?" 

As  a  result,  voters  have  become  more 
cynical.  They  feel  betrayed.  Their  worst  sus- 
picions about  politicians  have  been  con- 
firmed. They  often  take  out  their  anger,  not 
on  the  politicians  themselves,  but  on  gov- 
ernment. In  1990,  angry  California  voters 
passed  Proposition  140,  an  initiative  that  set 
term  limits  for  state  officials  and  slashed  the 
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legislature's  budget — a  vicious  act  of  politi- 
cal retribution.  California  had  the  most  pro- 
fessional state  legislature  in  the  country. 
What  the  people  of  California  did  in  1990 
was  vote  to  deprofessionalize  it. 

Since  politicians  are  now  in  business  for 
themselves,  they  survive  by  creating  per- 
sonal followings.  Their  principal  loyalties 
are  to  their  careers.  "Politics  is  a  profession 
now,"AlanEhrenhaltwritesinhisnewbook, 
The  United  States  of  Ambition.  "Political  ca- 
reers are  open  to  ambition  in  a  way  that  has 
not  been  true  in  America  for  most  of  this 
century.  Those  with  the  desire  for  office  and 
the  ability  to  manipulate  the  instruments  of 
the  system — fundraising,  personal  campaign- 
ing, the  opportunities  to  express  themselves 
in  public — confront  very  few  limits  on  their 
ability  to  reach  the  top." 

In  his  book,  Ehrenhalt  observes  politi- 
cians at  all  levels  of  government,  including 
state  legislatures  and  city  councils.  He  con- 
cludes that  what  used  to  be  a  close-knit 
group  of  people  who  lived  and  worked  and 
socialized  with  one  another  has  become  a 
core  of  individualist  professionals  focused 
on  their  own  careers  and  goals. 

Professor  Mark  Petracca  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvine  writes,  "During  the 
last  forty  years,  the  institution  of  Congress 
has  been  redesigned  to  facilitate  and  accom- 
modate the  career  aspirations  of  its  mem- 
bers at  the  expense  of  its  representational 
and  legislative  responsibilities.  Instead  of 
acting  as  dutiful  representatives,  dedicated 
to  solving  local  and  national  problems,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  achieve  career  security  by 
serving  constituents  as  ombudsmen  vis-a-vis 
the  federal  bureaucracy."  They  serve  their 
constituents'  interests,  they  do  good  things, 
they  know  how  to  maintain  a  favorable  im- 
age and  they  stay  elected. 

Professionalism  creates  the  perception  of 
a  governing  class,  of  elected  officials  who 
treat  themselves  as  privileged  experts.  It  may 
also  make  it  more  difficult  for  political  insti- 
tutions to  solve  policy  problems.  Before  the 
legislative  modernization  movement  got 
underway  in  state  government  in  the  mid- 
1960s,  most  state  legislatures  were  "some- 
time governments"  that  played  weak 
policymaking  roles.  The  traditional  model 
was  a  legislature  of  citizen  politicians — ama- 
teurs rather  than  professionals,  people  who 
were  very  close  to  the  voters  in  interests  and 
sympathy  but  who  claimed  no  particular 
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knowledge  or  expertise  in  governing. 
Legislatures  met  infrequently,  usually  every 
other  year  for  two  months.  They  experi- 
enced high  rates  of  turnover.  They  de- 
pended on  lobbyists  and  bureaucrats  for 
information  and  expertise.  In  most  states, 
the  governor  ran  the  show. 


any  observers  see  impor- 
~^»  MT  X    tant  virtues  in  amateur 

1^  /■  1  legislatures.  Amateur 
I  ^/  k  I  legislatures  are  more 
X  y  M  m  representative  of  the 
general  population.  They 
bring  real-world  experience 
to  legislative  procedures  and  a  pragmatic 
perspective  on  the  issues.  Citizen  legislators 
could  be  said  to  take  more  risks  because 
they're  less  dependent  on  their  legislative 
careers.  They  have  something  to  fall  back  on. 
Members  of  Congress  are  professionals  at 
getting  and  staying  elected.  But  the  very 
things  that  a  career  legislator  must  do  to  stay 
elected  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  collec- 
tive body  to  solve  problems.  In  state  legisla- 
tures as  well  as  in  Congress  today,  constitu- 
ency service  takes  precedence  over  problem- 
solving.  While  constituency  service  is  a  good 
way  to  stay  elected,  it  is  a  poor  way  to  make 
policy.  That's  why  people  tell  pollsters,  "I  like 
my  representative,  but  I  hate  the  legislature." 
That  is  a  perfectly  rational  sentiment,  given 
the  current  legislative  environment.  Repre- 
sentatives spend  a  great  deal  of  time  making 
sure  they  do  what  their  constituents  want. 
They  spend  less  time  working  collectively  to 
make  good  public  policy.  Because  represen- 
tatives concentrate  so  completely  on  making 
sure  that  voters  know  them  and  like  them, 
the  institution  cannot  function. 

Congress  is  the  most  professional  legis- 
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lature  in  the  country,  but  it  is  unable  to 
form  a  consensus  on  tough  issues  like  the 
deficit  or  campaign  reform.  Political  action 
committees  have  pervasive  influence.  Staffs 
have  mushroomed.  Members  won '  t  take  risky 
positions.  They  won't  compromise  for  fear 
of  looking  weak  and  vulnerable.  They  are 
independent  of  party  leaders  and  follow  no 
one's  advice.  They  protect  themselves  from 
the  unpopularity  of  the  institution.  We  now 
have  a  Congress  dominated  by  entrenched 
incumbents  who  have  to  make  an  effort  to 
be  defeated,  usually  by  disgracing  themselves. 

The  voters  hate  it.  Americans,  in  fact,  see 
professionalism  and  politics  as  antithetical 
qualities.  Professionalism  is  the  art  of  prob- 
lem-solving, the  art  of  the  right.  You  go  to  a 
professional  because  you  want  the  right  an- 
swer. Politics  is  the  art  of  balancing  interests, 
the  art  of  the  possible.  You  find  workable 
answers  by  balancing  public  opinion,  orga- 
nized interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
politician's  own  career.  The  voters  hate  the 
idea  that  people  go  into  the  legislature  as  a 
career.  And  they  hate  the  fact  that  state 
legislatures  are  becoming  more  and  more 
like  Congress — full-time  professional  bod- 
ies where  members  have  become  indepen- 
dent entrepreneurs  with  expensive  cam- 
paigns and  elaborate  fundraising  activities. 

In  our  book,  The  Confidence  Gap,  Seymour 
Martin  Lipset  and  I  tried  to  explain  the 
negative  view  that  most  Americans  have  of 
politicians.  We  found  that  politicians,  along 
with  business  leaders  and  labor  leaders,  were 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  when  people 
were  asked  to  rank  occupations  they  had  the 
most  confidence  in  and  respect  for.  Scien- 
tists, educators,  military  and  religious  lead- 
ers were  usually  near  the  top  of  the  list. 
Doctors  and  lawyers  were  in  the  middle. 

We  identified  a  widespread  public  per- 
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ception  that  people  go  into  business,  gov- 
ernment or  labor  out  of  self-interest,  not 
because  they  want  to  serve  the  public  good. 
People  describe  business,  government  and 
labor  leaders  as  "in  it  for  themselves, "whereas 
they  see  other  professions  like  religion,  mili- 
tary sendee  and  medicine  as  more  altruistic. 

The  public  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  functions  performed  by  institutions  and 
the  behavior  that  makes  them  work.  Our 
government  is  an  open  and  competitive 
democracy.  Our  economic  system  is  based 
on  open  and  competitive  free  enterprise. 
Both  are  widely  applauded  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  American  public.  But  the  public 
does  not  applaud  or  appreciate  the  behav- 
ior that  is  implied  by  an  open  and  competi- 
tive system,  namely,  the  relentless  pursuit  of 
self-interest. 

Competition  and  self-interest  are  indis- 
pensable for  both  democratic  politics  and  a 
free  enterprise  economy.  But  the  public 
does  not  feel  constrained,  out  of  devotion  to 
democracy  and  free  enterprise,  to  admire 
the  self-interested  pursuit  of  power  and 
wealth.  This  discrepancy  might  be  illogical, 
but  it  is  deeply  embedded  in  American  val- 
ues. It  also  implies  that  our  institutions  are 
valued  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  kind  of 
behavior  that  makes  them  work.  Our  politi- 
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cal  and  economic  systems  are  approved  be- 
cause they  result  in  freedom  and  prosperity. 
Profit-seeking  and  power-  grasping  are  toler- 
ated as  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to  attain 
these  objectives.  The  problem  we  face  today 
is  that  the  institutions  aren't  working  prop- 
erly. We  don't  have  prosperity,  and  the  chal- 
lenge is  out  for  political  institutions  to  re- 
form themselves  so  that  they  are  closer  to  the 
voters'  sentiments. 

The  polling  data  show  that  there  was  a 
burst  of  confidence  in  institutions  in  March 
1991  as  a  result  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Let 
us  consider  what  the  lessons  of  that  war  were 
to  the  American  public.  Americans  con- 
cluded that  if  wejust  let  the  military  fight  the 
war,  they  can  get  the  job  done.  Military  lead- 
ers thanked  the  president  and  the  National 
Security  Council  for  not  interfering  with 
them — for  leaving  the  job  of  winning  the  war 
to  military  professionals. 

Vietnam  was  a  political  war.  Politicians 
placed  strict  limits  on  what  could  be  done. 
The  Gulf  war  was  a  military  war.  The 
military  was  given  a  mandate  to  win  a  victory 
as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible.  What 
we  learned  in  Vietnam  is  that  the  United 
States  does  not  fight  limited  wars  for  political 
advantage.  We  fight  total  wars  for  total  vic- 
tory. The  Persian  Gulf  experience  con- 
firmed that  lesson. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gulf  war, 
General  Schwarzkopf  criticized 
President  Bush's  decision  to  stop 
fighting    after     100     hours. 
Schwarzkopf  described  it  as  "one 
of  those  decisions  that  historians 
are  going  to  second-  guess  for- 
ever." Why  didn'twe  continue  the 
war  when  we   had   the   enemy 
routed?  The  answer  is  politics.  The 
White  House  was  eager  to  pull  Ameri- 
can troops  out  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  order  to  protect  the  President's 
political  standing,  even  if  our  military 
mission  was  dangerously  incomplete. 
We  did  not  want  to  get  involved  in  a  civil 
war  in  Iraq  because  we  were  afraid  it  would 
end  up  being  another  Vietnam. 

After  the  war,  the  Democrats  tried  to  ap- 
ply the  new  spirit  of  public  purpose  and 
national  self-confidence  to  the  domestic 
agenda.  They  sensed  the  public's  growing 
frustration  over  the  gap  between  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  They  said,  "Why  can't  we  do 
the  same  thing  in  education,  infrastructure 
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and  health  care — set  a  goal,  mobilize  people 
and  resources,  just  as  we  did  in  the  Persian 
Gulf?"  The  answer,  again,  is  politics.  After 
the  Gulf  war,  some  85  percent  of  Americans 
said  they  had  confidence  in  the  military. 
Only  18  percent  expressed  confidence  in 
Congress.  The  war  did  not  increase  confi- 
dence in  the  political  process.  It  created 
confidence  in  how  much  we  as  a  country 
could  achieve  outside  the  political  process. 
All  the  voters  had  to  do  was  compare  the 
experience  of  winning  the  war  in  February 
1 99 1  with  the  experience  of  passing  a  federal 
budget  the  preceding  October. 


here  are  two  issues  that  I 
_—-_»«_     »    believe  represent  direct 
I  ■  behavioral  consequences 

\'$  I  of  the  voter  revolt  against 

*■!  #   professionalism.  One  is 

JL.  J  term  limits.  Many  people 
were  surprised  by  the  defeat 
of  the  term-limits  initiative  in  the  state  of 
Washington  in  1991.  The  measure  would 
have  thrown  Washington's  entire  congres- 
sional delegation  out  of  office  in  1994.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Seattle  Times  poll,  Washington 
voters  were  afraid  the  state  would  lose  influ- 
ence in  Congress,  particularly  to  California, 
if  the  measure  passed.  Washington  sees  Cali- 
fornia the  way  Poland  sees  Russia — as  a  huge, 
looming  threat.  California  wants  to  take 
Washington's  water,  and  one  thing  that  pro- 
tects the  smaller  state  is  the  power  and  se- 
niority of  its  congressional  delegation.  To 
most  Washington  voters,  the  term-limits  ini- 
tiative sounded  like  unilateral  disarmament. 
They  didn't  want  to  pass  term  limits  for 
members  of  Congress  unless  other  states, 
particularly  California,  did  the  same. 

But  Washington  is  the  exception.  The 
movement  for  term  limits  is  far  from  dead, 
and  the  prospects  for  a  nationwide  move- 
ment in  1992  look  good.  If  you  think  about  it, 
term  limits  are  an  odd  remedy.  The  voters 
have  always  had  the  ability  to  reject  incum- 
bents who  aren't  doing  their  job.  Now  they 
want  to  give  up  the  ability  to  keep  incum- 
bents who  are  doing  a  good  job.  Neverthe- 
less, the  movement  is  perfectly  expressive  of 
the  voters'  mood.  They  don't  want  to  fire 
their  legislator.  It's  not  his  or  her  fault.  They 
want  to  fire  the  legislature. 

The  message  of  the  term-limits  movement 
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is,  "Stop  us  before  we  re-elect  again."  When 
times  are  bad  and  people  are  angry  about 
the  economy,  they  have  always  been  inclined 
to  vote  the  ins  out  and  the  outs  in.  But  there 
is  something  different  going  on.  We  began 
to  see  it  last  year,  when,  as  noted  earlier, 
House  incumbents  of  both  parties  did  worse. 
People  are  losing  confidence  in  both  the  ins 
and  the  outs.  According  to  a  recent  survey  by 
the  Times  Mirror  Corporation,  cynicism  to- 
wards our  political  system  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  public  increasingly  associates  Republi- 
cans with  wealth  and  greed  and  Democrats 
with  fecklessness  and  incompetence. 

The  voters  are  responding  to  the  arro- 
gance and  corruption  they  perceive  among 
politicians.  Seventy  percent  of  voters  still  say 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  vote  for  any 
member  of  Congress  who  supported  the 
1989  pay  raise.  The  savings  and  loan  scandal 
did  its  part  to  convince  most  voters  that 
politicians  are  on  the  take.  Finally,  there's 
the  perception  that  politicians  are  simply 
not  doing  their  job.  By  2  to  1 ,  people  say  no 
one  in  Washington  is  making  an  effort  to  get 
the  country  out  of  recession. 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons  why  politi- 
cians can't  do  their  job.  One  is  that  there 
aren't  many  resources  available.  The  anti- 
tax,  anti-government  movement  of  the  past 
12  years  has  squeezed  the  public  sector  and 
created  a  huge  federal  budget  deficit.  The 
recession  and  the  savings-and-loan  bailout 
have  only  made  the  problem  worse.  Now  the 
public  mood  has  turned.  People  seem  to  be 
looking  to  government  again  to  solve  prob- 
lems like  drug  abuse,  educational  decline 
and  environmental  protection.  But  they  reso- 
lutely refuse  to  pay  more.  Politicians  are 
stuck  with  increasing  demands  and  dimin- 
ishing public  resources.  Whose  fault  is  that? 

The  other  reason  nothing  gets  done  is 
the  political  stalemate  that  prevails  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  many  state  capitals,  including 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Knowing  he  can't 
get  what  he  wants  out  of  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, President  Bush  governs  by  veto,  which 
he  has  used  successfully  24  times  in  34 
months.  Congress,  for  its  part,  knows  that  it 
cannot  override  a  presidential  veto.  The 
result  is  irresponsible  posturing  on  both 
sides.  The  people  elect  legislatures  and  ex- 
ecutives from  different  political  parties  and 
then  get  angry  when  they  don't  get  along. 
Whose  fault  is  that? 

No  politician  is  going  to  get  very  far  by 
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blaming  voters,  however.  We  know  that 
term  limits  are  going  to  have  all  kinds  of 
unintended  consequences,  including  the  loss 
of  legislative  experience  and  expertise.  I 
don't  know  of  any  other  job  where  high 
turnover  is  encouraged.  Perhaps  temporary 
legislators  will  take  riskier  stands,  but  do  the 
voters  really  want  politicians  who  are  less 
accountable  to  public  opinion?  Term  limits 
are  supposed  to  curb  the  influence  of  spe- 
cial interests,  but  the  legislatures  will  be 
filled  with  lame  ducks.  Lame  ducks  spend  a 
lot  of  time  feathering  their  nests,  worrying 
about  what  they're  going  to  do  and  whether 
their  careers  will  be  protected  when  they 
leave  office. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  uncom- 
petitive elections.  Incumbents  have  far  too 
many  advantages.  Campaign  reforms  can 
create  a  more  level  playing  field  between 
incumbents  and  challengers.  But  how  do 
you  persuade  incumbents  to  vote  for  cam- 
paign reforms  that  help  challengers?  The 
answer  is,  you  have  to  threaten  them.  What 
can  you  threaten  them  with?  Well,  for  this 
purpose,  term  limits  are  a  good  weapon: 
"Either  you  pass  serious  campaign  reforms 
to  make  elections  more  competitive,  or  the 
voters  will  toss  you  out."  That  is  the  best 
argument  I  can  think  of  for  term  limits. 

But  a  far  more  dangerous  manifestation 
of  the  revolt  against  professionalism  occurred 
in  the  1991  election  for  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana. As  a  result  of  the  Louisiana  campaign, 
David  Duke  has  become  the  most  potent 
anti-Establishment  populist  in  America.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gallup  Poll,  65  percent  of 
Americans  have  heard  or  read  something 
about  Duke,  a  considerably  higher  figure 
than  the  number  who  have  heard  or  read 
something  about  any  of  the  Democrats  run- 
ning for  president. 

Duke  carried  the  white  vote  in  Louisiana, 
55  to  45  percent,  according  to  network  exit 
polling.  Only  an  exceptional  turnout  among 
black  voters  kept  him  from  getting  elected. 
Racism  is  certainly  a  major  part  of  Duke's 
appeal.  But  Duke  did  not  run  an  overtly 
racist  campaign.  The  issues  he  campaigned 
on  were  mainstream  conservative  Republi- 
can issues — opposition  to  quotas,  taxes,  wel- 
fare and  big  government. 

The  Gallup  Poll  tested  a  number  of  Duke's 
campaign  themes  without  mentioning  his 
name.  They  included  opposition  to  racial 
preferences  and  busing,  as  well  as  support 
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for  tax  cuts,  spending  cuts  and  work  require- 
ments for  welfare  recipients.  "The  key  find- 
ing, "  according  to  the  Gallup,  "is  that  most  of 
Duke's  current  positions  resonate  with 
America."  Duke  took  advantage  of  a  surge  of 
populist  sentiment  across  the  country  for 
less  government,  lower  taxes  and  less  intru- 
sion. It  is  important  to  note  that  only  16 
percent  of  Americans  across  the  country 
who  had  heard  of  Duke  had  a  favorable 
opinion  of  him.  Only  6  percent  said  they 
could  see  themselves  voting  for  him  if  he 
were  to  run  for  president.  What  limits  Duke's 
appeal  is  that  most  Americans  cannot  see 
themselves  voting  for  a  former  Klansman  or 
neo-Nazi.  What  broadens  his  appeal,  how- 
ever, is  his  ability  to  tap  a  powerful  stream  of 
voter  resentment. 

The  same  thing  might  have  been  said 
about  George  Wallace,  who  ran  for  presi- 
dent in  every  election  from  1964  to  1976. 
But  there  is  one  big  difference  between 
Wallace  and  Duke.  As  governor  of  Alabama, 
Wallace  was  a  mainstream  politician  who  ran 
an  explicitly  racist  campaign.  He  defied  in- 
tegration by  standing  in  the  schoolhouse 
door.  Duke  is  a  politician  with  a  racist  past 
who  tried  to  run  a  mainstream  campaign. 
That's  why  he  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  Wallace. 

For  Duke  to  be  successful  in  national 
politics,  one  of  two  things  has  to  happen. 
Either  people  have  to  believe  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  racist  or  they  have  to  become  so 
angry  and  desperate  that  they  don't  care. 
Both  of  those  factors  were  at  work  in 
Louisiana  on  November  16,  1991.  Eighty 
percent  of  Duke's  supporters  said  that  they 
thought  he  had  changed  his  views  on  racism 
in  the  years  since  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Moreover,  Duke  got  his  strongest 
support  from  the  most  economically 
squeezed  white  voters — those  who  said  the 
state's  economy  was  in  poor  shape  and 
those  who  said  their  own  financial  situation 
had  deteriorated. 

Where  does  racism  fit  in?  According  to 
the  exit  poll,  Duke  did  best  among  poorer 
and  less  educated  whites.  Those  are  the  whites 
who  historically  have  been  inclined  toward 
populism.  Populism  in  the  South  has  two 
faces.  One  is  racist,  like  the  populism  of 
George  Wallace,  and  the  other  is  economi- 
cally radical,  like  the  populism  of  Huey  Long. 
David  Duke  is  not  an  economic  radical.  His 
opponent,    Edwin    Edwards,   was   much 
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closer  to  the  Huey 
Long  tradition  in  sub- 
stance as  well  as,  un- 
fortunately, style. 

The  class  split  in  the 
white  vote  in  Louisiana 
corresponded  to  the  his^ 
toric  Southern  pattern. 
Conservatives  get  poor 
white  votes  by  appealing 
to  racism.  That's  how  the 
conservatives  who  con- 
trolled the  southern 
Democratic  Party  1 00  years  ago  undercut  the 
challenge  of  economic  populism.  They  de- 
fined the  Democratic  Party  as  the  party  of 
white  supremacy,  and  opposition  vanished. 

Today  the  political  Establishment,  nadon- 
ally  as  well  as  in  every  state,  is  anti-racist.  To 
vote  for  a  racist  is  to  oppose  the 
Establishment's  values.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Duke  voters  were  doing.  Of  course  they 
were  also  voting  for  a  man  with  an  extremist 
reputation.  He  got  people  to  do  that  in  two 
ways.  First,  he  used  the  symbol  of  Christian 
conversion  to  argue  that  he  was  no  longer  an 
extremist.  Secondly,  he  claimed  that  his  is- 
sues positions  were  no  different  from  those 
of  George  Bush.  A  lot  of  his  supporters  be- 
lieved that,  too.  Forty-two  percent  of  Duke's 
voters  said  that  the  political  views  of  Bush 
and  Duke  were  more  similar  than  different. 
The  Republican  Party's  20-year  history  of 
racial  politics  had  the  effect  of  legitimizing 
David  Duke  to  many  voters. 

The  Establishment  fought  back,  of  course. 
President  Bush  denounced  Duke  as  "an  in- 
sincere charlatan."  (Duke  is  actually  a  sin- 
cere charlatan,  but  never  mind.)  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  vote  for  Edwards,  the 
Democrat,  if  he  lived  in  Louisiana,  and  44 
percent  of  Louisiana  Republicans  did  just 
that.  Buddy  Roemer,  the  incumbent  Repub- 


lican governor  who  was 
eliminated  in  the  primary, 
also  said  he  would  vote  for 
Edwards.  His  supporters 
followed  his  lead  and 
ended  up  going  3  to  1  for 
Edwards.  The  business  es- 
tablishment warned  that 
Louisiana's  economy 
would  be  destroyed  if 
Duke  became  governor, 
n  fact,  the  top  two  issues 
cited  by  Edwards  voters 
in  the  exit  poll  were  concern  over  the  Loui- 
siana economy  and  the  threat  of  losing  busi- 
ness and  tourism. 

Duke  voters  could  tell  themselves  some- 
thing George  Wallace's  voters  could  not — 
that  their  vote  was  not  motivated  by  racism. 
Only  12  percent  of  Duke  voters  said  their 
candidate's  views  on  racial  matters  were  what 
decided  their  vote.  Many  more  cited  the 
economy  and  corruption.  So  what  did  they 
tell  polltakers  about  why  they  were  voting  for 
Duke?  The  reason  they  gave  most  often  was 
that  Duke  would  shake  things  up.  That's 
anti-Establishment.  The  next  most  popular 
reason  was  that  Duke  "cares  about  people 
like  me."  That's  populism.  Put  them  to- 
gether and  you  have  anti-Establishment 
populism,  a  powerful  and  dangerous  mes- 
sage in  an  anti-political  era.  ■ 


William  Schneider,  the  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Profes- 
sor of  American  Politics  at  Boston  College,  is  a 
contributing  editor  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,  "  a 
syndicated  columnist  and  a  political  analyst  for 
Cable  News  Network  and  National  Public  Radio. 
This  article  was  adapted  from  the  Fall  1991 
O'Neill  Lecture,  delivered  at  Boston  College  and 
sponsored  by  the  O'Neill  Chair. 
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Above:  The  cleared  West  End,  circa  1960.  Its  prime  location  made  the  neighborhood  a  natural  target  for  developers. 
At  right,  a  father  and  daughter  amid  the  rubble. 
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Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  city  of 
Boston  destroyed  a  neighborhood 
in  order  to  save  it.  A  BC  historian 
charts  the  forces  that  created  a 
textbook  example  of  how  not  to 
accomplish  urban  renewal 


Like  many  American  cities,  Boston 
had  deteriorated  badly  by  the  close 
of  World  War  II.  Years  of  neglect,  a 
■  decade  of  depression,  and  feud- 
ing between  natives  and  newcomers, 
Yankees  and  Celts,  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  had  taken  their  toll.  At  a 
public  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  late 
1944,  a  prominent  Boston  architect, 
William  Roger  Greeley,  made  a  re- 
markable statement,  lamenting  that 
Boston  had  not  shared  with  London 
the  "advantage"  of  widespread  destruc- 
tion by  aerial  bombardment.  The  Bos- 
ton Globe  concurred,  bluntly  labeling 
its  hometown  "a  hopeless  backwater,  a 
tumbled-down  has-been  among  cities. " 
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he  era  demanded  quick,  slum-leveling  change.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
the  federal  government  had  identified  the  problem  of  slums  as  a  serious  condition 
that  was  retarding  the  development  of  America's  cities. 
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eanwhile,  in  many  American  cities 
a  "new  breed"  of  urban  mayor  was 
emerging.  The  1949  mayoral  elec- 
tion of  John  B.  Hynes  over  the 
legendary  old-line  politician  James  Michael 
Curley  signaled  Boston's  sea  change.  For 
most  of  his  professional  life,  Hynes  had  lived 
in  the  shadows,  as  Boston  city  clerk.  When 
Curley  was  found  guilty  of  mail  fraud  and 
sentenced  to  jail  in  1947,  the  mild-man- 
nered and  relatively  obscure  bureaucrat 
stepped  into  the  role  of  acting  mayor,  a 
position  he  held  for  five  months,  until 
Curley's  release  from  prison.  Then,  furious 
over  some  tactless  remarks  that  Curley  made 
regarding  his  brief  tenure  as  mayor,  Hynes 
declared  his  candidacy  for  the  city's  top 
office — and  won. 

Mayor  Hynes  recognized  that  Boston  was 
at  a  standstill.  In  his  determination  to  propel 
the  city  into  a  more  prosperous  future,  he 
moved  boldly.  Within  a  few  years  he  had 
advanced  the  Central  Artery,  the  parking 
garage  beneath  Boston  Common  and  Pru- 
dential Center.  In  view  of  the  expanded 
need  for  low-income  housing  in  the  postwar 
decade,  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  un- 
der Hynes  created  a  number  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  in  outlying  neighborhoods. 
These  were  funded,  in  part,  through  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  had  set  aside 
$500  million  in  federal  money  for  urban 
renewal. 

The  Fidelis  Way  project  in  Brighton 
(1950),  the  Cathedral  Project  in  the  South 
End  (1951),  the  Bromley  Heath  project  in 
Jamaica  Plain  (1954),  the  Franklin  Field 
project  in  Dorchester  (1954)  and  the  enor- 
mous Columbia  Point  project  on  the  site  of 
a  dump  outside  South  Boston  (1954)  were  a 
few  of  the  dozen  new  housing  projects  that 
Hynes  launched.  Although  most  would  later 
be  judged  unmitigated  disasters,  at  the  time 
they  were  seen  as  progressive  achievements 
for  residents  and  the  community  at  large. 

Politically  and  socially,  the  era  demanded 
quick,  slum-leveling  change.  Even  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  federal 
government  had  identified  the  problem  of 
slums  as  a  serious  condition  that  was  retard- 
ing the  development  of  America's  cities.  By 
war's  end,  there  was  no  question  that  every 


major  metropolis  had  its  "slum  area"  where 
age,  neglect,  overcrowding  and  poor  con- 
struction had  produced  corrosive  effects. 
Cincinnati  had  its  Basin  Section,  Pittsburgh 
had  its  Hill  District  and  Boston  had  its  West 
End. 

By  the  late  1950s,  the  terms  of  what  would 
become  the  West  End  calamity  were  fixed. 
On  one  side:  a  community  of  7,000  people, 
largely  powerless,  settled  in  run-down  tene- 
ments at  the  base  of  Beacon  Hill.  On  the 
other  side:  the  forces  of  Progress.  While  the 
outcome  was  never  much  in  doubt,  even 
decades  afterward  the  story  of  the  West  End's 
demolition  retains  an  eerie,  echoing  life  of 
its  own.  Among  those  most  concerned  about 
shaping  and  improving  American  cities,  this 
piece  of  Boston  history  stands  as  a  textbook 
lesson  in  what  not  to  do. 

One  of  the  oldest  sections  of  Boston, 
the  West  End  was  located  directly 
behind  Beacon  Hill  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  Charles  River  and  up  to  the 
North  Station.  Here,  successive  waves  of  im- 
migrants— first  colonial  settlers,  then  the 
Irish  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, later  the  Italians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Poles 
and  Russians  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
still  later  Albanians  and  Ukrainians — had 
turned  the  area  into  a  seething  and  colorful 
melting  pot.  At  one  point,  it  was  home  to  as 
many  as  23,000  residents,  although  by  the 
mid-1950s  that  number  had  dwindled  to  an 
estimated  7,000  in  about  2,800  apartments 
or  houses. 

The  West  End  was  an  obvious  choice  for 
renewal  because  it  was  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  city  center,  state  government 
and  business  and  financial  districts.  And  as 
Herbert  Gans  pointed  out  in  his  classic  study 
of  the  area's  Italian-American  community, 
The  Urban  Villagers  ( 1962) ,  the  West  End  had 
been  a  laboratory  for  urban  development 
since  early  in  the  century. 

In  1907  Edward  Ginn,  a  Boston  publisher 
and  civic  leader,  built  a  model  tenement  in 
the  West  End,  known  as  Charlesbank,  in  the 
hopes  of  encouraging  commercial  builders 
to  become  more  creative  in  their  structural 
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designs.  In  the  late  1930s,  Nathan  Straus,  an 
advocate  of  public  housing,  suggested  that 
the  West  End  be  cleared  and  replaced  with 
public  housing  units.  Although  no  action 
was  taken,  the  creation  of  the  federal  slum 
clearance  program  after  World  War  II  led 
the  Boston  Planning  Board  to  suggest  that 
the  52-acre  West  End,  along  with  the  North 
End  and  the  South  End,  were  appropriate 
locations  for  clearance. 

In  1950,  the  Boston  Housing  Authority 
applied  to  the  federal  governmen  t  for  money 
to  support  preliminary  plans  to  redevelop 
the  West  End.  The  BHA  began  a  study  the 
following  year,  and  on  April  11, 1953,  Hynes 
formally  announced  a  West  End  project  that 
would  include  low-rent  housing  for  1,175 
families,  200  middle-income  apartments  and 
640  high-rent  apartments.  A  front-page  news- 
paper account  reported  that  during  the  three 
years  of  construction,  2,248  families  would 
be  "displaced."  Many  of  those  persons,  read- 
ers learned,  would  find  replacement  quar- 
ters in  the  new  low-rent  housing  units. 

Residents  of  the  West  End  were,  in  fact,  at 
least  informally  assured  that  they  would  have 
little  difficulty  finding  housing  they  could 
afford.  "You  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
finding  a  new  place  to  live,"  the  BHA  in- 
formed tenants  in  a  mimeographed  bro- 
chure widely  circulated  in  late  1953  or  early 
1954.  "The  Housing  Authority  has  made 
plans  to  rehouse  every  family  that  would 
have  to  move  .  .  .  Apartments  in  low-rent 
housing  projects  . . .  will  be  made  available." 
As  time  went  on,  however,  references  to  the 
availability  of  public  housing  became  fewer 
in  number  and  less  explicit  in  description.  By 
the  time  residents  received  eviction  notices 
in  the  spring  of  1958,  there  was  no  mention 
at  all  of  low-rent  public  housing. 

After  the  creation,  in  September  1957,  of 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  an 
agency  designed  to  handle  redevelopment 
in  the  city,  the  state  gave  final  approval  to 
West  End  renewal  plans.  In  October,  the  new 
BRA  commissioners  held  a  hearing  in  the 
West  End,  and  some  200  residents  attended, 
most  of  them  strongly  and  vocally  opposed  to 
redevelopment.  Despite  the  dirt  and  conges- 
tion, they  regarded  their  neighborhood  as  a 
friendly  and  familiar  community  in  which  to 


live  and  raise  families. 

Gans,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
from  October  1957  to  May  1958,  said  the 
West  End  was  by  no  means  a  "charming 
neighborhood"  inhabited  by  "noble  peas- 
ants," but,  by  and  large,  "a  good  place  to 
live,"  an  enclave  of  working-class  people 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  low  income, 
poor  education  and  "related  difficulties." 

The  West  End,  recalled  another  former 
resident,  "was  beautiful  and  unique;  and 
one  of  the  city's  crimes  against  itself  is  that 
the  West  End's  mysterious  European  streets 
and  alleys  are  not  there  for  the  old  men  to 
walk,  for  me  to  walk,  for  everyone  else  to 
walk." 

But  it  was  precisely  those  narrow  "Euro- 
pean streets"  and  alleys  that  caused  city  offi- 
cials alarm.  BRA  director  Kane  Simonian 
maintained  that  the  streets  were  so  narrow 
that  people  burned  to  death  because  fire 
engines  could  not  get  through  to  them;  and 
fire-fighters  had  to  carry  old  women  and 
children  over  rooftops  in  order  to  get  them 
safely  to  the  ground. 


Although  dismissed  as  a 
slum,  the  West  End  offered 
its  working-class  residents 
a  decent  place  to  live,  in  the 
view  of  sociologist  Herbert 
Gans.  Below:  a  neighbor- 
hood street  corner. 
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ne  of  the  city's  crimes  against  itself  is  that  the  West  End's  mysterious  European 
streets  and  alleys  are  not  there  for  the  old  men  to  walk,  for  me  to  walk, 
for  everyone  else  to  walk." 


City  inspectors  reported  that  80  percent 
of  the  structures  in  the  West  End  were  sub- 
standard or  marginal;  that  more  than  60 
percent  were  infested  with  rats  and  75  per- 
cent contained  other  types  of  vermin;  and 
that  80  percent  had  no  rear  stairways  and  an 
equal  proportion  lacked  exterior  fire  es- 
capes. Welfare  rates,  inspectors  reported, 
were  higher  in  the  West  End  than  in  other 
localities,  as  were  disease  and  crime  rates. 
On  paper  the  West  End  seemed  to  fit  the 
official  definition  of  a  "slum,"  and  the  BRA 
concluded  that  the  area  was  "so  clearly  sub- 
standard" that  the  only  way  it  could  be  re- 
stored was  by  "sweeping  clearance." 

Members  of  the  newly  formed  BRA  lis- 
tened closely  to  the  arguments  at  the  public 
hearing,  and  were  especially  impressed  by 
objections  they  heard  from  old-time  resi- 
dents. After  much  "soul-searching,"  how- 
ever, BRA  members  concluded  that  the  pro- 
cess had  gone  too  far  to  be  reversed.  In 
January  1958,  city  and  federal  governments 
signed  the  contract  that  would  require  the 
federal  government  to  pay  two-thirds,  and 
the  city  to  pay  one-third,  of  the  costs  of 
purchasing  the  land,  relocating  residents 
and  clearing  the  site  for  the  developer. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  as  though  the  en- 
tire city  was  solidly  behind  the  clearance  of 
the  West  End.  "It  was  not  an  overnight  local 
pipe  dream,"  recalled  Msgr.  Francis  Lally, 
editor  of  Boston's  archdiocesan  newspaper, 
The  Pilot,  during  the  West  End  redevelop- 
ment. "You  must  remember  that  the  project 
had  the  backing  of  city  planners,  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  city  officials,  most  newspaper 
dailies  and  the  Cardinal."  Most  of  these 
people  were  mature  citizens  who  had 
emerged  from  the  New  Deal  and  World  War 
II  with  the  conviction  that  government  was  a 
benevolent  force  in  modern  society.  Public 
programs  involving  schools,  hospitals,  parks, 
playgrounds,  sanitation,  slum  clearance  and 
urban  redevelopment  were  generally  re- 
garded as  appropriate  areas  for  the  kind  of 
swift  and  effective  government  action  that 
had  resuscitated  the  national  economy  and 
produced  victory  over  the  Axis  powers. 

"The  people  were  getting  poorer,  the 
tenements  were  falling  down,  the  fire  haz- 
ard was  increasing,"  one  Boston  banker 
summed  it  up.  "There's  only  one  way  you 


can  cure  a  place  like  the  West  End,  and  that 
is  to  wipe  it  out.  It's  a  cancer  in  the  long  run 
to  the  community."  Seen  in  the  context  of 
this  familiar  medical  analogy,  the  "clearance" 
approach  seemed  the  most  obvious  and  effi- 
cient way  of  proceeding,  and  there  was  a 
general  assumption  that  the  process  would 
be  conducted  in  a  humane  and  compassion- 
ate manner. 


But  there  were  those  who  even  then 
were  suggesting  that  the  West  End 
was  easy  prey  because  it  was  made  up 
in  large  part  of  "unorganized, 
uneducated  immigrants"  incapable  of  stop- 
ping the  wheels  of  progress.  This  complaint 
gained  considerable  credibility  when  it  later 
became  evident  that  the  "new"  West  End 
would  be  designed  for  wealthy  and  upper- 
middle-class  residents  from  the  suburbs  and 
not  the  poorer  immigrants  who  were  dis- 
placed. 

After  federal  and  local  authorities  signed 
a  contract,  the  BRA  put  the  project  out  for 
bids.  One  of  the  bidders  was  a  three-person 
group,  consisting  of  Theodore  Shoolman,  a 
local  investor  who  owned  and  managed  down- 
town office  and  commercial  buildings;  S. 
Pierre  ("Pete")  Bonan,  a  New  York  financier 
and  builder;  and  Jerome  L.  Rappaport, 
former  assistant  to  Mayor  Hynes  and  a  prac- 
ticing attorney.  This  trio  actually  offered  the 
second  highest  bid,  but  when  the  high  bid- 
der dropped  out,  their  group  received  the 
contract — a  change  that  immediately  sparked 
charges  that  Hynes  had  engineered  the  switch 
as  a  reward  for  his  friend  and  former  secre- 
tary. 

Rappaport  and  his  associates  vehemently 
denied  these  rumors,  insisting  they  had  won 
the  contract  on  the  merits  of  their  proposal, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  any  other  serious 
competitors.  "I  thought  everyone  would  be 
excited  about  this  new  opportunity  to  build, 
and  that  they  would  all  be  rushing  in  with 
competitive  bids,"  recalled  Rappaport  in  a 
1990  interview,  taking  pains  to  emphasize 
that  no  one  was  interested  in  any  kind  of 
Boston  project  at  this  time.  "There  was  so 
little  interest  in  getting  involved  that  the 
Housing  Authority  actually  had  to  go  out 
continued  on  page  44 
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From  the 
ashes 


The  West  End  experience, 
say  BC  faculty,  changed 
the  law  and  the  thinking 
behind  urban  renewal 
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Above:  On  this  official 
BRAmapfrom1953,  a 
dotted  line  encloses  the 
area  tentatively  slated  for 
demolition. 


The  dust  has  long  since  settled.  The  wrecking  crews,  and  the  residents  who 
had  clung  to  a  poor  and  precious  life,  are  gone.  But  for  those  concerned 
with  urban  renewal,  or  the  nature  of  civic  life,  the  influence  of  the  West 
End  echoes  down  through  the  years. 
"One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  West  End  is  that  all  those  people  were  just 
thrown  out,"  says  Richard  Huber,  a  professor  at  BC  Law  and  an  expert  in  land  use.  "But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that's  all  the  law  required.  Once  you  were  in  an  area  that  the 
city  wanted,  that  was  it.  They  had  to  make  a  Finding  that  it  was  a  'blighted'  or  'slum' 
area,  but  that  was  reasonably  easy  to  do."  Under  the  prevailing  laws  of  eminent 
domain,  residents  were  entitled  to  fair  payment  for  their  property  and  nothing  more. 
Any  payments  given  displaced  West  Enders  by  the  BRA  were  strictly  voluntary  on  the 
agency's  part,  says  Huber. 

Reaction  to  those  aspects  of  the  West  End  development,  however, 
helped  spur  a  wholesale  retooling  of  eminent  domain  law.  By  the  mid- 
1960s,  new  laws  drafted  by  Huber  and  others  obliged  developers  to  pay 
for  relocation  costs  and  services,  including  personal  counseling,  and  to 
provide  a  guaranteed  number  of  units  at  affordable  rents  for  those  who 
had  been  uprooted. 

For  his  part,  Political  Science  Associate  Professor  Dennis  Hale  sees 
a  fresh  approach  to  urban  redevelopment  as  the  West  End's  principal 
heritage.  "The  West  End  always  comes  up  in  the  context  of  urban 
renewal,"  says  Hale,  who  teaches  urban  politics  and  studies  Massachu- 
setts cities  and  towns.  "This  may  have  been  the  first  urban  renewal 
disaster.  It  became  a  kind  of  symbol  for  opponents  of  urban  renewal. 
Architects  and  planners  and  citizens'  groups  could  point  to  this  and 
say,  'If  we  let  this  process  proceed,  this  is  going  to  be  the  inevitable 
result.'" 

The  original  intent  of  urban  renewal  legislation  passed  in  the  late 
1940s  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  substandard  housing  in  the  United 
States.  "Technically,  I  suppose  you  could  say  we  achieved  that,"  Hale 
says.  But,  he  quickly  adds,  the  implicit  goal  of  the  legislation  was  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  poor  Americans — and  here  the  program 
failed  miserably. 

"During  the  whole  history  of  urban  renewal,  there  was  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  low-income  housing  nationwide,"  Hale  points  out.  The  reason 
has  to  do  with  basic  urban  economics,  and  the  unyielding  need  for  tax 
revenues.  "It  was  much  more  attractive,  once  you  got  rid  of  the  poor 
people,  to  put  up  mid-income  housing  and  invite  businesses  to  come 
in." 

Hale  considers  the  thinking  behind  the  West  End  clearance  to  have 
been  defective  from  the  start.  "Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  what  a 
neighborhood  is  besides  buildings.  That  goes  back  to  the  old  notion  that  the  most 
important  aspect  of  poverty  is  the  living  arrangement — that  if  you  fix  the  buildings, 
then  somehow  everything  else  that  goes  on  inside  a  poor  neighborhood  will  magically 
repair  itself.  You  could  make  a  big  leap  and  say  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
homelessness  in  the  United  States  is  because  we  have  never  figured  out  how  to  create 
decent,  low-income  neighborhoods." 

As  a  society,  we  need  to  learn  to  look  "behind  the  walls,"  says  Hale.  He  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  West  End  as  "almost  treasonous,  because  it's  an  attack  on  the  things 
that  make  a  society  work:  friendship,  continuity,  loyalty,  a  sense  of  connection 
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between  one  generation  and  the  next." 


Bruce  Morgan 
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Since  the  19th  century, 
the  West  End  had  housed 
a  rich  mix  of  ethnic  groups. 
Irish,  Jews  and  Italians 
dominated  the  area  in  the 
1950s.  Above:  a  kosher 
butcher  shop. 


and  advertise  in  such  places  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  inves- 
tors. " 

According  to  Rappaport,  the  original  bid- 
der, a  New  York  firm,  was  not  a  developer  in 
the  usual  sense  and  offered  a  low  bid  of  a 
penny — "one  cent! " — in  the  expectation  that 
there  would  be  no  other  bidders.  The  New 
Yorkers  withdrew  when  they  had  second 
thoughts  about  the  profitability  of  the  ven- 
ture. "All  this  was  done  out  in  the  open; 
there  was  no  politics  involved,"  insisted 
Rappaport.  "Although  I  was  a  good  friend  of 
John  Hynes,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
getting  the  bid.  It  simply  was  not  his  style." 

Rappaport's  plans  for  the  West  End  elimi- 
nated most  of  the  interior  streets  in  order  to 
accommodate  Charles  River  Park — five  resi- 
dential complexes  consisting  of  some  477 
apartments.  Each  complex  would  contain  a 
23-story  tower  building,  a  16-story  concrete 
slab  apartment  building,  and  a  row  of  3-story 
town  houses  consisting  of  27  apartments 
with  private  terraces.  Each  of  these  town 
houses  would  rent  for  about  $45  a  room,  a 
figure  that  placed  the  project  firmly  in  the 
luxury-housing  category  at  a  time  when  that 
was  the  price  most  working  people  paid  for 
a  five-  or  six-room  apartment  in  the  Boston 
area. 


To  those  who  lamented  the  passing  of 
the  West  End  and  the  dislocation  of 
its  people,  Jerome  Rappaport  would 
forever  be  the  evil  genius  who  de- 
signed the  devastation  and  carried  it  into 
effect.  Thirty  years  later,  critics  were  still 
insisting  that  the  "fix"  was  in,  and  that 
Rappaport  had  connived  with  his  former 
boss  at  City  Hall  to  convert  the  West  End  into 
high-priced  luxury  apartments  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  and  underprivileged. 

Clearly,  by  the  time  Rappaport  submitted 
his  plans,  the  emphasis  had  shifted  from 
concern  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
residents.  With  new  suburban  malls  siphon- 
ing off  profits  from  the  old  downtown  de- 
partment stores,  the  heads  of  such  estab- 
lished concerns  asjordan  Marsh  and  Filene's, 
along  with  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, saw  the  redevelopment  of  the  West 
End  and  the  creation  of  a  new  residential 
area  as  a  way  of  bringing  middle-income 
families — "quality  shoppers" — back  to  the 
heart  of  the  city.  "Everybody  thought  it  was 
right,"  said  Kane  Simonian.  "All  the  Boston 
newspapers  backed  the  idea — the  Post,  the 
Globe,  the  Herald,  the  Record — they  all  sup- 
ported it." 

"This  marks  the  start  of  a  tremendous 
revitalization  of  the  West  End  of  Boston," 
Hynes  announced.  "The  development  will 
attract  and  bring  back  to  Boston  hundreds  of 
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ome  began  moving  away,  especially  young  couples  who  wanted  to  bring  up  families  in 
the  suburbs.  But  most  concluded  that  nobody  could  make  them  move  against  their  will. 
The  BRA  plan,  they  believed,  would  go  away,  just  like  other  plans  had. 


families  who  have  left  the  city  because  of  a 
lack  of  suitable  and  attractive  urban  living 
conditions." 

Surveyors  entered  the  West  End  in  Janu- 
ary 1958,  and  by  the  next  month  a  site  office 
had  been  set  up  to  handle  relocation  surveys 
and  other  procedures.  The  BRA  proceeded 
to  carry  out  proposals  to  determine  the  prices 
to  be  paid  the  owners  of  structures. 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  activity,  there 
never  developed  strong  organized  opposi- 
tion among  residents.  A  primary  reason  for 
this  was  that  West  End  residents  were  used  to 
hearing  about  programs  for  the 
neighborhood's  redevelopment,  and  none 
had  ever  come  to  fruition.  A  small  group  of 
young  West  Enders  did  organize  a  "Save  the 
West  End  Committee"  and  for  several  years 
carried  on  opposition  to  the  project  with  the 
support  of  Joseph  Lee,  a  prominent  Beacon 
Hill  resident  who  had  opposed  other  city 
modernization  plans  in  the  past.  But  the 
committee  was  never  able  to  galvanize 
enough  support  among  residents  to  make  it 
an  effective  agency. 

People  simply  did  not  take  the  project 
seriously.  Rumors,  they  scoffed.  Some  began 
moving  away,  especially  young  couples  who 
wanted  to  bring  up  families  in  the  suburbs. 
But  most  concluded  that  nobody  could  make 
them  move  against  their  will.  The  BRA  plan, 
they  believed,  would  go  away,  just  like  other 
plans  had. 

But  this  one  didn't.  On  April  25,  1958, 
West  End  residents  received  registered  let- 
ters notifying  them  that  the  BRA  had  taken 
the  property  by  eminent  domain  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  a  "substandard"  and 
"decadent"  area,  and  that  demolition  would 
begin  immediately.  After  the  BRA  had  taken 
the  land,  it  became  responsible  for  the  su- 
pervision and  maintenance  of  buildings,  as 
well  as  for  the  collection  of  rents.  At  the  same 
time,  the  city  stopped  cleaning  streets  and 
collecting  garbage,  landlords  stopped  mak- 
ing repairs  on  property  and  the  district  truly 
began  to  look  like  the  slum  described  in  the 
reports  of  city  inspectors.  Then  the  earth 
movers  and  steam  shovels  arrived.  By  the 
time  schools  closed  in  June,  movement  out 
of  the  neighborhood  had  begun;  by  Novem- 
ber,  1,200  of  the  2,700  households  were 


gone.  By  the  summer  of  1959,  the  exodus 
was  in  full  flood;  by  the  summer  of  1960,  only 
rubble  remained. 

In  accordance  with  federal  law,  the  BRA 
had  drawn  up  plans  to  assure  that  every  West 
Ender  would  be  relocated  into  a  "decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary"  dwelling  unit  elsewhere — 
in  public  housing  if  the  family's  income 
made  it  eligible,  or  in  whatever  apartments 
West  Enders  could  find  either  on  their  own 
or  with  the  assistance  of  the  BRA  if  they  were 
not  eligible  for  public  housing. 

Convinced  that  their  objectives  were  hu- 
mane and  progressive,  and  that  the  city's 
policy  of  compensation  was  fair  and  equi- 
table, officials  and  developers  appear  to  have 
assumed  that  alternate  housing  was  readily 
available  at  reasonable  rates  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  A  few  individual  inconveniences 
could  be  put  down  as  the  inevitable  price  of 
a  bright  new  future. 

As  for  residents,  while  there  is  apparently 
no  written  record  that  families  were  prom- 
ised that  they  could  eventually  return  to 
subsidized  housing  in  their  old  neighbor- 
hood, that  was  certainly  what  most  of  them 
believed  they  had  been  assured  would  hap- 
pen. There  was,  in  fact,  historical  prece- 
dence. At  the  Old  Colony  housing  develop- 
ment in  South  Boston,  preference  was  given 
to  families  whose  homes  had  been  demol- 
ished to  make  way  for  the  project,  and  such 
an  option  was  viewed  as  both  natural  and  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  housing 
authority. 

No  such  accommodation  was  made  in  the 
case  of  the  West  End,  and  former  residents 
were  forced  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
they  could.  Most  families  packed  up  and  left 
without  calling  the  BRA  for  help  or  advice, 
moving  in  with  relatives  or  finding  homes  in 
ethnic  neighborhoods  in  Somerville,  Everett, 
East  Cambridge  and  Medford. 

The  relocation  process,  expected  to  take 
three  or  four  years,  was  complete  in  little 
more  than  18  months.  Despite  belated  pro- 
tests and  appeals  by  West  Enders  and  their 
political  representatives,  the  hastily  orga- 
nized reappearance  of  the  Save  the  West 
End  Committee  and  sporadic  violence  by  a 
few  youngsters  who  sabotaged  machinery 
and  harassed  workers,  it  was  too  little  and 
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Teeming  street  life  such 
as  this  was  a  regular 
feature  of  the  old 
neighborhood,  say 
displaced  West  Enders. 


much  too  late.  Opponents  found  there  was 
no  effective  way  of  fighting  City  Hall.  Only  a 
few  historic  sites  such  as  the  Old  West  Church, 
the  first  Harrison  Gray  Otis  House,  and  St. 
Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  res- 
cued from  destruction  and  stood  in  what 
Herbert  Gans  called  "lonely  isolation." 

In  government,  there  was  self-congratu- 
lation. Less  than  two  years  after  Hynes  an- 
nounced that  the  BRA  had  voted  to  approve 
the  lease  agreement  with  Charles  River  Park, 
Inc.,  he  complimented  the  agency  for  "ex- 
peditiously" and  "efficiently"  relocating  more 
than  2,300  of  the  2,700  families  residing  in 
the  area,  "all  of  which  had  been  accom- 
plished with  a  minimum  of  complaints  and 
handicaps." 

Hynes  and  others  may  have  seen  it  that 
way,  but  many  did  not.  The  apparent  ruth- 
lessness  and  the  speed  with  which  the  demo- 
lition program  was  carried  out  produced 
such  a  wave  of  horrified  revulsion  that  the 
future  of  "urban  renewal"  in  Boston  became 
very  much  in  doubt.  Even  more  than  they 
were  distressed  by  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  city's  oldest  neighborhoods,  people 
were  appalled  by  the  heartless  way  in  which 
residents — most  of  them  elderly,  many  of 
them  refugees  and  displaced  persons  from 
World  War  II,  a  number  of  them  unable  to 
speak  English — had  been  uprooted  from 
modest  homes  and  apartments  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  "fair  market  value"  for  their  prop- 


erty and  with  no  adequate 
guarantees  for  the  future. 

"What  really  happened  to 
relocated  families  is  hard  to 
know  because  the  official  in- 
formation is  so  unreliable," 
concluded  a  1989  MIT  study 
of  redevelopment  in  several 
American  cities.  Of  all  the 
families,  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses  evicted  from  1949 
through  1963,  according  to 
the  study,  only  about  half  re- 
ceived relocation  payments. 
Those  who  did  received  an 
average  of  $69  per  family,  $45 
per  individual  and  $1 ,405  per 
business.  Byandlarge,  people 
forced  out  of  their  homes  by 
redevelopment  had  to  move 
into  places  that  occasionally 
were  better  in  many  respects, 
but  which  charged  rents  that 
were  at  least  20  percent  higher.  Researchers 
found  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
relocated  families  moved  into  homes  that 
were  substandard  despite  higher  rents. 

In  the  West  End,  the  human  cost  was  high, 
with  some  40  percent  of  relocated  residents 
suffering  severe,  long-term  grief  reactions, 
including  symptoms  of  depression,  distress 
and  a  sense  of  helplessness.  They  spoke  of 
suicide.  One  elderly  Jewish  woman  from 
Russia  described  the  process  as  though  the 
Cossacks  had  come  riding  into  her  neighbor- 
hood. Residents  of  other  sections  of  Boston, 
noting  what  had  happened  to  the  West  End, 
became  determined  not  to  allow  bureau- 
crats, bankers  and  developers  to  destroy  their 
communities. 

This  may,  in  fact,  be  the  West  End's  most 
enduring  and  important  legacy.  "The  expe- 
rience of  the  West  End,"  observed  the  emi- 
nent historian  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  "cre- 
ated a  widespread  conviction  that  if  urban 
renewal  were  necessary  in  Boston,  some  less 
drastic  form  must  be  devised."  ■ 


Thomas  H.  O'Connor  '49,  MA'50,  is  a  professor 
of  history  at  Boston  College  and  the  author  of 
"Bibles,  Brahmins,  and  Bosses, "  among  other 
works.  This  article  was  edited  from  his  book-in- 
progress,  "Building  a  New  Boston,  1950-70:  A 
Study  in  Urban  Politics.  "  The  West  End  will  be  the 
subject  of  an  exhibit  opening  this  summer  at  The 
Bostonian  Society,  Old  State  House,  Boston. 
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Exiles 


More  than  30  years 
after  the  West  End  fell, 
they  still  remember 


w 


James  Campano  (left) 
and  Joseph  LoPiccolo, 
editor  and  assistant 
editor,  respectively,  of 
The  WestEnder,  were 
teenagers  in  1958.  They 
are  standing  in  front  of 
the  sole  surviving  West 
End  residence  on 
Billerica  Street. 


Seven  years  ago  last  summer,  at  a  camp  on  a  lake  near  Sharon,  Massachusetts, 
125  former  residents  of  the  West  End  carefully  wrote  their  names  in  a  spiral- 
ring  notebook  supplied  by  James  Campano.  "I  had  the  names  here  on  the 
table,"  says  Campano  now,  gesturing  toward  the  dining  room  of  his  clut- 
tered Somerville,  Massachusetts,  apartment.  "I  figured  I'd  send  out  a  little 
newsletter."  In  fact,  what  he  ended  up  creating  was  a  catch  basin  for  memories  of  a 
neighborhood  that  had  vanished  long  ago. 

The  West Ender is  one  man's  faint  dream  realized.  A  quarterly  newspaper  supported 
in  part  by  donations  from  its  loyal  readership,  the  12  pager  is  produced  on  a 
shoestring  from  Campano's  home,  and  currently  reaches  readers  in  35  states,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Netherlands.  The  paper  crackles  with  indignation  and  rue.  Side  by  side 
with  news  items  on  political  developments  of  note  run  column  after  column  of 
passionately  wistful  letters.  "Once  you  have  lived  in  a  community  such  as  the  West 
End,"  writes  a  woman  from  California,  in  a  tone  that  can  only  be  described  as  typical, 
"you  will  never  find  it  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Looking  back,  the  editor  realizes  that  he  supplied  a  missing  link  in  the  lives  of 
displaced  West  Enders,  who  had  drifted  apart  into  small,  isolated  groups.  "They  just 
didn't  have  a  place  to  congregate,"  he  says.  If  nothing  e\se,The  West  Ender  gave  them 
that.  Within  the  first  year  of  publication,  circulation  shot  up  from  125  to  1,500.  It  now 
stands  at  3,000. 

Campano  and  assistant  editor  Joseph  LoPiccolo,  both  50,  were  in  their  late  teens 

when  the  West  End  disappeared.  They  have  never 
quite  recovered.  "A  lot  of  people  died  of  broken 
hearts  because  of  that,"  LoPiccolo  offers  softly. 
He  cites  his  grandfather,  an  Italian  immigrant 
known  as  "The  Mayor  of  Brighton  Street"  for  his 
habit  of  occupying  a  crate  in  front  of  his  stoop, 
smoking  a  cigar  and  monitoring  events  in  the 
neighborhood.  "Anybody  came  by,  he  would  speak 
to  them,  from  morning  to  night,"  says  LoPiccolo. 
After  the  West  End  was  leveled,  'The  Mayor" 
moved  to  East  Boston.  There  he  spent  his  final 
days,  walking  strange  streets,  cut  off  from  all  he 
knew. 

This  sense  of  loss  was  by  no  means  unusual.  BC 
Psychology  Professor  Marc  Fried,  who  designed 
and  directed  the  original  post-demolition  survey 
of  former  residents,  and  who  has  since  written 
extensively  about  the  effects  of  displacement  on 
West  Enders,  found  that  a  majority  of  them  were 
consumed  by  feelings  of  grief.  Ayear  or  two  after 
being  displaced,  72  percent  of  the  women  and  66 
percent  of  the  men  still  longed  to  return. 
Living  in  exile  is  hard  work.  On  top  of  his  regular  job  as  a  newspaper  vendor, 
Campano  logs  40  hours  per  week  editing  The  WestEnder.  LoPiccolo  punches  the  clock 
as  a  welfare  fraud  investigator  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts;  but  his  soul  belongs  to 
seven  different  local  West  End  clubs  and  organizations.  Of  his  month-long  annual 
vacation,  LoPiccolo  sets  aside  three  weeks  for  West  End  matters  and  one  for  his  family. 
"My  kids  think  I'm  nuts,"  LoPiccolo  concedes.  "They  say,  'Dad,  you're  living  in  the 
past,  you  can't  bring  it  back.'  I  tell  them,  'That's  part  of  my  life  that  I  miss.'" 

These  days,  West  Ender  reunions  in  the  Boston  area  routinely  attract  a  thousand 
or  more  participants.  A  special  commemorative  mass  at  St.  Joseph's,  one  of  the  few 
surviving  West  End  structures,  drew  300  ex-West  Enders  last  October.  The  enduring 
tug  of  the  old  neighborhood  baffles  even  its  fiercest  advocates.  "There  had  to  be  such 
a  bond,"  says  LoPiccolo,  spreading  his  hands  in  disbelief.  Adds  Campano:  "If  I  knew 
what  the  magic  was,  I  could  bottle  and  sell  it." 

Bruce  Morgan 
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The 


In  1970,  a  Boston  physician  began 
to  seek  out  individuals  who,  like 
him,  were  opposed  to  legalized 
abortion.  He  didn't  know  it  then, 
but  he  was  founding  a  movement 


Godfather 


BY  JOHN  OMBELETS 


r.  Joseph  R.  Stanton  '42,  his  gaunt  frame  folded  into  a 
wheelchair,  sat  behind  an  outdoor  stage  at  a  pro-life 
rally  on  Boston  Common  early  last  October. 

Rain  leaked  out  of  the  pewter  sky,  and  Stanton, 
bare-headed, was 


parked  next  to  a 
sheltering  tree,  away  from  the  band, 
the  speakers  and  the  sign-waving, 
cheering,  singing,  praying  multi- 
tude. His  long,  lined  face  and  sad 
gray-blue  eyes  were  in  calm  repose, 
and  he  was  alone  except  for  his  wife, 
Mary,  who,  as  is  often  the  case,  stood 
beside  him.  But  he  was  not  unno- 
ticed. 

As  Stanton  listened  to  Cardinal 
Bernard  Law's  exhortations,  the 
collar  of  his  tan  raincoat  raised 
against  the  damp,  people,  singly 
and  in  pairs,  approached,  leaned 
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Above:  Stanton  with  pro-life  demonstrators  at  an  October  1991  rally  on  Boston  Common. 
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down,  took  his  hand  and  proffered 
respectful  greetings.  "God  bless  you, 
Joe."  "Great  to  see  you,  Dr.  Joe."  "How 
are  you,  Joe?" 

Stanton,  71,  smiled  warmly  and  re- 
plied in  tones  barely  above  a  whisper. 
A  bout  with  polio  when  he  was  15  left 
his  lungs  weak. 

Later,  Massachusetts  Citizens  for 
Life  President  Theresa  Hanley  wheeled 
Stanton  away  to  join  the  cardinal  and 
other  luminaries  who  led  the  "Walk 
for  Life"  along  Commonwealth  Av- 
enue. Scattered  applause  accompanied 
their  slow  progress  across  the  grassy 
mall,  modestrecognition  forthefound- 
ing  father  of  America's  pro-life  move- 
ment, who  smiled  at  the  salute,  simul- 
taneously abashed  and  proud.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  a  parade  that  he  helped 
set  in  motion  21  years  ago. 


IT  IS  A  LITTLE  DIFFICULT  now 
to  remember  a  time  when  there 
were  no  Operation  Rescue  sit- 
ins,  no  mass  rallies  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  every  January  22,  no 
semantic  squabbles  over  the  phrases 
"pro-life"  and  "pro-choice." 

America  in  the  late  1960s  was  in  the 


had  been  a  champion  debater  as  a  BC 
undergraduate — and  his  religious  faith 
and  his  experience  told  him  abortion 
was  wrong,  a  sin  against  God  and  life. 

The  task  of  building  a  movement 
was  daunting,  because  many  who  op- 
posed abortion  privately  then  had 
little  fervor  for  public  display.  Typi- 
cally, their  reaction  was  to  ask  if  it  was 
fair  to  impose  their  morality  on  oth- 
ers, remembers  Barbara  Rockett,  a 
Brookline  neurosurgeon  and  a  found- 
ing member  of  Stanton's  Value  of 
Life  Committee. 

Stanton's  grassroots  creation  of  a 
pro-life  organization  in  Massachusetts 
started  in  1970  with  newspapers:  search- 
ing the  editorial  pages  for  pro-life  let- 
ters. He  would  note  the  writers'  names 
and  home  towns,  then  call  everyone  in 
the  telephone  book  listed  under  the 
same  name  and  town  until  he  found 
the  right  person.  "I  would  tell  them," 
Stanton  recalled  in  a  recent  interview, 
"'that  was  a  great  letter,  you  write  very 
well.  Let's  keep  in  touch,  give  me  your 
address  and  if  I  see  anything,  I'll  mail 
it  to  you.'  That  was  where  many  of  the 
original  names  came  from,  from 
people  who  had  written  a  letter  or 
spoken  out.  It  all  started  as  individual 


1  h 


he  rich  and  powerful  should  not  be  allowed 

to  'unwanf  the  poor  and  deprived.  Abortion  is 

proportionately  destroying  more  persons  of  color  than 

it  is  the  [children  of]  Yale  graduates  or  Harvard 

graduates  or  Boston  College  graduates. " 


midst  of  a  wrenching  period  of  social 
change,  and  states  had  just  begun  lift- 
ing restrictions  on  abortion.  Joseph  R. 
Stanton  was  then  an  internist  and  asso- 
ciate professor  of  medicine  at  Tufts, 
well  respected  among  his  colleagues, 
unknown  to  the  public  at  large.  But  he 
could  write  and  he  could  speak — he 


acts  of  conscience  by  people  sensing 
something,  saying,  'I've  got  to  do  some- 
thing.'" 

A  turning  point  came  in  October 
1 970,  at  a  gathering  in  Stanton '  s  home. 
"Before  then,"  he  recalled,  "when  I 
brought  people  together,  they  would 
say,  'What  you  should  do  .  .  .'  At  that 


meeting  [a  group  member]  said,  "What 
we  should  do  .  .  .'  I  said,  'That's  what 
I've  been  waiting  to  hear." 

Soon  after,  the  Value  of  Life  Com- 
mittee of  Boston  was  incorporated. 
Stanton  was  not  an  officer  or  board 
member:  all  he  wanted  to  do,  he 
says,  was  help  found  an  organization 
that  would  act.  It  was  that  incorpora- 
tion that  helped  beget  a  movement: 
Americans  United  for  Life  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Citizens  for  Life  in  1972, 
and  then  other  organizations  across 
the  country. 

All  these  years  later,  Joseph  Stan  ton 
remains  a  catalyst — touchstone  for  the 
faithful,  a  one-man  hotline,  a  speaker 
who  still  travels  in  his  wheelchair  van 
to  address  the  true  believers  and  any- 
one else  who  will  listen.  Working  out 
of  his  home  and  the  cluttered  Value  of 
Life  Committee  offices  in  the  cinder 
block  basement  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  convent  in  the  Brighton  sec- 
tion of  Boston,  he  dispenses  informa- 
tion and  advice,  medical  and  spiritual, 
to  anyone  grappling  with  a  pregnancy 
or  death  issue. 

Arthur  Dyck,  a  movement  colleague 
and  professor  of  population  ethics  at 
Harvard,  says  that  one  of  Stanton's 
major  contributions  to  the  anti-abor- 
tion movement  was  that  he  saw  early 
on  that  its  adherents  would  be  painted 
as  fringe  religious  fanatics.  He  made  a 
point,  therefore,  of  enlisting  academ- 
ics and  intellectuals.  "I  can't  say  there 
would  not  have  been  a  pro-life  move- 
ment without  Joe,"  says  Dyck,  "but  he 
got  it  organized  much  earlier  than  it 
would  have  been  otherwise." 

Stanton  is  driven  by  a  number  of 
engines:  by  his  unshakable  Roman 
Catholic  faith;  by  his  devotion  to  his 
physician  father,  whose  credo  to  never 
give  up  on  a  life  was  adopted  whole- 
souled  by  the  son;  by  his  scientific 
conviction  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception;  and  likely  by  his  own  brush 
with  death  as  a  teen-ager,  which  he 
uses  as  a  personal  fulcrum  on  which  to 
turn  arguments  against  euthanasia  and 
eugenic  abortion.  "We're  spending 
billions  of  dollars  so  that  people  like  I 
am,  who  have  to  depend  on  a  wheel- 
chair, can  get  up  onto  a  curb  without 
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"I  can't  say  there  wouldn't  have 
been  a  pro-life  movement 
without  Joe,"  says  a  colleague, 
"but  he  got  it  organized  much 
earlier  than  it  would  have  been 
otherwise."  Stanton  at  work 
today  in  the  Value  of  Life 
Committee  offices  (left),  and 
addressing  a  pro-life  audience  in 
South  Dakota  in  the  late  1970s. 


falling  and  breaking  their  necks,"  he 
says.  "But  at  the  same  time,  we're  mak- 
ing arrangements  so  that  there  aren't 
going  to  be  as  many  people  in  wheel- 
chairs in  the  not  too  distant  future." 

These  central  facts  of  Stanton's  life 
have  produced  a  man  with  the  faith  of 
Job  who,  says  Rockett,  is  "consumed" 
by  the  pro-life  movement. 

Consumed,  he  is,  but  by  the  reason 
behind  his  beliefs.  A  singularly  non- 
violent man,  he  is  a  zealot  whose  weap- 
ons are  ideas  and  arguments,  the  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison  of  the  pro-life 
movement,  writing  broadsides,  letters 
and  polemics. 

Still  the  energetic  and  artful  de- 
bater, when  he  speaks  on  those  issues 
he  is  never  short  of  historical,  scientific 
and  theological  references.  He  waves 
both  hands  as  he  talks,  jabbing  the  air 
with  a  finger  to  drive  home  a  point, 
and  alters  the  tone  of  his  softly  raspy 
voice  for  emphasis.  An  occasional  wry 
joke  punctuates  his  look  of  scholarly 
intensity.  The  surprise  behind  that  in- 
telligent, focused  expression  is  how 
easily  it  dissolves  into  tears  at  stories  of 
wanted  babies  and  romantic  love  tri- 
umphant. When  the  topic  turns  to 
matters  unrelated  to  his  issues,  Stanton 


loses  his  hawkish  look,  and  his  eyes 
gleam  with  dewy  sentiment. 

Back  on  point  again,  he  rattles  off 
the  names  of  individuals  who  have 
played  key  roles  in  the  abortion  fight 
on  both  sides.  He  quotes  and  para- 
phrases. He  blasts  the  news  media  for 
distorting  the  record  and  favoring  the 
opposition,  and  edges  towards  con- 
spiracy theories  when  delving  into  the 
background  of  how  abortion  came  to 
be  legal. 

Legalized  abortion,  he  maintains,  is 
an  elitist  program  originally  promul- 
gated by  members  of  the  upper  class, 
such  as  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  under 
the  guise  of  population  control.  "The 
rich  and  powerful  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  'unwant'  the  poor  and  de- 
prived, and  there  is  an  element  of  this 
in  abortion  as  it  is  practiced  today  in 
the  U.S.  It  is  proportionately  destroy- 
ing more  persons  of  color  than  it  is  the 
[children  of]  Yale  graduates  or  Harvard 
graduates  or  Boston  College  gradu- 
ates." 

While  pro-choice  advocates  warn 
that  banning  abortion  would  increase 
birth  rates  among  the  poor  and  the 
number  of  children  living  in  circum- 
stances of  poverty,  drug  addiction  and 


abuse,  Stanton  believes  the  cause-  and- 
effect  relationship  works  the  other  way . 
"I  think  the  sociologists  could  graph 
the  rise  of  some  of  [the  poor's]  prob- 
lems during  this  period  when  we  have 
shown  such  disdain  for  life."  Quoting 
the  late  Dr.  Leo  Alexander,  a  consult- 
ant at  the  prosecution  of  Nazi  doctors 
during  the  Nuremberg  trials,  Stanton 
says,  "It'sjust  like  Germany  in  the  '30s; 
the  barriers  against  killing  are  coming 
down." 

As  long  as  that  is  the  case,  Stanton 
argues,  efforts  by  parents,  schools  and 
churches  to  teach  values  will  be 
crippled.  Abortion,  he  says,  would  be 
neither  necessary  nor  desired  if  only 
America  returned  to  home-and-hearth 
principles  and  set  higher  standards  for 
its  children.  "This  is  a  battle  for  the 
soul  of  the  nation,"  he  likes  to  say. 


JOSEPH  STANTON'S  person- 
ality is  marked  by  a  series  of 
apparent  contradictions. 
Remembered  by  Boston  Col- 
lege classmates  as  an  uncom- 
monly aggressive  debater  who  would 
argue  "at  the  drop  of  a  hat,"  Stanton 
was  also  named  "Most  Gentlemanly" 
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"We  were  a  typical  big  family — 
all  of  us  running  around  wildly," 
recalls  Luke  Stanton,  second 
from  left  in  the  front  row  of  this 
photograph  taken  in  1 964  at  the 
Stanton  summer  home  in 
Scituate,  Massachusetts.  Above: 
Stanton's  father  and  hero,  who 
was  chief  of  surgery  at  Boston's 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  As  a 
young  doctor,  Stanton  would 
discuss  difficult  cases  with  his 
father,  who  counseled  "Never 
give  up  hope,  Charlie." 


in  his  class  in  the  1942  Sub  Turn. 

A  physician  for  35  years  whose  burn- 
ing ambition  was  to  be  a  surgeon, 
Stanton  could  not  bear  to  see  his  chil- 
dren hurt  even  in  the  mildest  of  play- 
ground mishaps,  and  has  difficulty 
watching  one  of  his  favorite  sports,  ice 
hockey,  because  he  is  pained  by  the 
sight  of  players  injuring  themselves 
and  others. 

He  is,  says  his  son  Luke,  "obstinate, 
impatient  and  unforgiving"  towards 
positions  he  disagrees  with.  But  he  can 
be  equally  caustic  towards  allies,  as 
when  he  takes  a  poke  at  unnamed  pro- 
life  activists  who  "think  they  have  a 
direct  wire  to  God." 

Born  in  1920,  Joseph  Stanton 
was  raised  in  Newton,  one  of  10 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Stanton.  Brought  up  in  a  strict, 
Catholic  household,  the  Stanton 
children  were  not  allowed  to  drink 
or  smoke  as  teenagers,  although 
Stanton  remembers  sneaking  ciga- 
rettes with  his  twin  brotherjames, 


when  they  went  lobstering  during  sum- 
mervacations.  "You  haven't  tasted  any- 
thing until  you've  smoked  a  Lucky 
Strike  that's  been  pulled  from  the  salt 
water  and  laid  out  to  dry  in  the  sun , "  he 
says  with  a  chuckle. 

Stanton's  hero  was  his  father,  chief 
of  surgery  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in 
Boston.  Young  Joe  would  sometimes 
accompany  his  dad  when  he  was  called 
out  on  an  emergency,  and  years  after 
his  father's  death,  Stanton  still  speaks 
of  him  with  awe,  calling  him  a  man 
who,  "could  walk  with  kings  and  yet 
not  lose  the  common  touch."  His  fa- 
ther, he  recalls,  exercised  a  doctor's 
most  profound  responsibility — he 
never  gave  up  on  a  patient.  As  a  young 
doctor,  Joe  would  discuss  difficult  cases 
with  his  father,  who  would  invariably 
say,  "Never  give  up  hope,  Charlie." 

Stanton  attended  BC  High,  enjoyed 
baseball  and  wrote  poetry.  He  was  15 
when  he  contracted  polio,  along  with 
two  of  his  siblings,  and  fell  gravely  ill, 
eventually  spending  eight  months  in 
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an  iron  lung.  He  walked  with  a  brace 
on  one  leg  for  three  years.  The  disease 
had  destroyed  muscles  in  his  back,  legs 
and  hands,  and  permanently  weakened 
his  lungs. 

Not  his  intelligence  or  spirit,  how- 
ever. His  debating  skills  are  legendary 
among  former  classmates  at  BC.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hinchey  '42,  recalls  how 
Stanton  and  a  fellow  student  began 
one  day  to  discuss  the  BC  curriculum 
sitting  at  a  table  in  the  student  lunch- 
room in  the  basement  of  Gasson  Hall. 
Discussion  turned  to  loud  debate,  at- 
tracting a  crowd,  and  before  long,  the 
combatants  had  moved  to  the  athletic 
field,  where,  egged  on  by  an  audience 
of  200,  they  argued  for  two-and-a-half 
hours.  "He  did  very  well  on  both  sides 
of  a  question,"  says  Hinchey.  "He  had 
a  knack  for  coming  up  with  original 
arguments." 

While  Stanton  could  argue  both 
sides,  he  often  chose  the  conservative 
position,  where  his  beliefs  lay.  BC  class- 
mate Brian  Sullivan  recalls  Stanton 
arguing  for  Franco  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  and  loving  to  take  on  a  fellow 
student  who  claimed  to  be  a  member 
of  a  Communist  Party  cell.  The  Latin 
phrase  assigned  to  Stanton  by  the  Sub 
Turn  yearbook  was  "Defensor  fidei" — 
Defender  of  the  faith. 

Eloquence  proved  less  helpful  to 
Stanton  in  his  pursuit  of  a  career.  Des- 
perate to  become  a  surgeon  like  his 
father,  he  tried  to  regain  the  manual 
skills  lost  to  polio  by  tying  knots  inside 
matchboxes.  After  graduating  from 
Yale  Medical  School  in  1945,  Stanton 
interned  in  surgery,  and  briefly  con- 
sidered an  operation  that  could  have 
restored  his  dexterity. 

Reflecting  that  it  was  better  to  be  a 
"thinking  doctor  than  a  slick-cutting 
doctor,"  Stanton  entered  internal 
medicine.  He  spent  five  years  as  a  suc- 
cessful medical  researcher  and  con- 
centrated on  doctoring  for  the  next  35 
years — 28  of  them  as  a  visiting  physi- 
cian at  St.  Elizabeth's. 

Dr.  Ralph  Porter,  a  former  medical 
school  student  and  partner  of 
Stanton's,  says  that  Stanton  was  com- 
pletely devoted  to  his  patients  and  "very 
exacting  [with  colleagues] ,  so  if  you 


Wu 


hile  I  don 't  expect  we'll  ever  go  back  to  the 
era  in  which  I  grew  up,  I  do  think  kids  should  first  of 
all  be  told  the  truth  " — that  "there  are  direct  conse- 
quences of  human  sexuality.  There  is  a  price  we  pay. " 


didn't  do  something  right,  the  way  he 
thought  it  should  be  done,  you'd  hear 
about  it."  As  colleagues,  Porter  recalls, 
"we  had  some  battles,  but  you  never 
stopped  respecting  him  for  five  min- 
utes." 

The  '50s  and  '60s  were  busy,  mostly 
happy  years  for  Stanton.  He  taught, 
saw  patients,  made  house  calls  (as  he 
continued  to  do  right  up  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1985)  and,  along  with  Mary, 
raised  10  children.  Tragedy  struck  in 
1958,  when  a  three-year-old  son,  Mark, 
died  in  an  automobile  accident  that 
nearly  killed  Mary  as  well. 

Stanton  made  money — doctors 
could  hardly  help  that  in  those  days — 
but  accumulating  wealth  was  not  a 
priority,  Porter  says.  "Sometimes,  it 
became  an  issue  [at  the  office]  be- 
cause he  would  see  people  and  not 
always  charge  them." 

Porter  recalls  that  Stanton  made  a 
point  of  not  waiting  for  an  elevator  at 
St.  Elizabeth's,  but,  counter  to  his 
handicap,  rushing  to  the  nearest  stairs. 
Hospital  lore  has  it  that  bars  were  in- 
stalled on  a  particular  window  in  the 
stairwell  after  Stanton  one  day  lost  his 
balance  and  nearly  tumbled  through. 

Lore  regarding  Joseph  Stanton 
might  well  have  remained  confined  to 
the  circle  of  his  colleagues,  students 
and  patients  were  it  not  for  a  signal 
event  that  took  place  in  1970.  An  ob- 
server can  mark  the  moment  by  scan- 
ning the  bibliography  of  books  and 
articles  published  by  Stanton.  In  No- 
vember 1970,  he  authored  a  scholarly 
article  on  the  historical  contributions 
of  several  physicians  he  admired.  The 
next  piece  he  published  was  a  March 


1972  column  in  the  Boston  Globe.  It  was 
called  "An  Argument  Against  Abor- 
tion." Since  then,  there  have  been  no 
more  writings  on  medicine  from 
Stanton's  pen. 

The  events  that  led  to  this  transfor- 
mation began  with  the  passage,  in  1970, 
of  a  law  in  New  York  State  allowing 
abortions  by  choice  for  women  up  to 
their  24th  week  of  pregnancy.  At  the 
time,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion was  about  to  meet  in  Boston.  In 
response  to  the  New  York  ruling,  AMA 
trustees  recommended  association 
approval  of  a  statement  that  physicians 
would  be  in  conformity  with  ethical 
standards  as  long  as  they  obeyed  the 
laws  of  their  home  states.  The  recom- 
mendation left  Stanton  "numb."  But 
not  for  long.  Enlisting  the  help  of  a  few 
like-minded  doctors,  he  set  up  what  he 
calls  a  "boiler  room  operation"  in  his 
medical  office  from  which  they  tele- 
phoned "every  doctor  we'd  ever 
known." 

In  the  end  they  collected  signatures 
from  950  Massachusetts  physicians 
above  a  statement  opposing  abortion 
and  any  action  by  the  AMA  to  alter  its 
acceptability.  The  lobbying  effort  failed 
to  sway  the  AMA  house  of  delegates, 
but  Stanton  and  his  colleagues  contin- 
ued to  work,  now  on  public  opinion. 
They  crisscrossed  the  Northeast  on 
speaking  missions  at  church  halls,  col- 
leges, school  auditoriums  and  private 
homes.  Audiences  were  sometimes 
hostile.  "You  would  go  to  a  group, 
you'd  prepare  carefully  for  your  talk 
and  you  might  get  one  convert,"  re- 
called Rockett.  "We'd  feel  let  down, 
but  [Stanton]  never  gave  up.  Nothing 
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took  away  his  enthusiasm." 

The  first  test  of  their  efforts  came  in 
November  1972,  when  pro-choice 
groups  advanced  ballot  referenda  ap- 
proving legalized  abortions  during  the 
first  24  weeks  of  pregnancy  in  Michi- 
gan and  North  Dakota  and  in  selected 
Massachusetts  communities. 

The  referendum  passed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  Michigan  and  North  Da- 
kota voters  defeated  it.  Stanton  says 
there  was  a  feeling  in  the  movement 
that  they  were  slowing  the  trend  to- 
ward liberalized  abortion  laws.  Then 
on  Jan.  22,  1973,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  women  have  a  nearly 
unrestricted  right  to  an  abortion  in 
the  first  two  trimesters  of  pregnancy. 
States  could  impose  regulations  dur- 
ing the  second  trimester,  but  such  regu- 
lations had  to  relate  to  the  interests  of 
a  mother's  health.  Only  during  the 
final  trimester  could  states  enact  a  ban 
on  abortions.  In  its  decision,  the  Court 
declined  to  address  the  issue  of  when 
human  life  begins,  saying  the  belief 
that  it  begins  at  conception  is  "solely  a 
religious  concept,  based  on  ancient 
philosophies." 

The  ruling,  which  eventually  led  to 
1.5  million  legal  abortions  per  year  in 
the  U.S.,  hit  Stanton  like  a  personal 
betrayal.  Medicine's  role  of  saving 
lives — the  role  he  had  prepared  him- 
self for  since  boyhood — was  "totally 
subverted,"  he  remarks  bitterly.  "All  it 
took  was  for  [Justice  Harry]  Blackmun 
to  say  the  Hippocratic  Oath  was  a 
'Pythagorean  remnant'  rather  than  an 
absolute  standard  of  conduct,  and  pro- 
fessors of  obstetrics  said,  'Amen,  fa- 
ther, amen . ' "  The  ruling,  he  says,  "took 
people  like  myself,  who  had  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  law,  profound 
respect  for  the  court  system,  and  it 
sowed  ashes  in  our  mouths." 


JOE  STANTON  IS  WHAT  po- 
litical analysts  would  call  a  "so- 
cial populist."  Gay  rights,  les- 
bian rights,  radical  feminism, 
the  supremacy  of  individual 
rights  over  what  Stanton  views  as 
society's  best  interests,  are  for  him 
symptoms  of  an  America  that  has 


strayed  from  the  path. 

The  abortion  and  euthanasia  is- 
sues— and  Stanton  is  as  vehement 
about  the  latter  as  the  former — don't 
exist  in  a  vacuum.  "Ending  the  killing," 
in  the  pro-life  movement's  oft-used 
phrase,  is  a  step  in  the  process  of  re- 
versing the  society-wide  erosion  of  val- 
ues that  Stanton  believes  began  with 
the  sexual  revolution  of  the  1960s, 
which  he  calls  "the  wrong  of  the  cen- 
tury." He  says,  "We  have  taken  the 
genital  part  of  human  sexuality  and 
made  it  appear  as  if  it's  the  totality  of 
human  sexuality."  Promiscuity  and  an 
increase  in  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases are  the  resulting  problems,  with 
abortion  and  condoms  seen  as  the 
cure,  he  says. 

Stanton  characterizes  the  message 
behind  those  cures  as  "totally  destruc- 
tive to  the  idea  of  family  and  of  a  caring 
community.  While  I  don't  expect  we'll 
ever  go  back  to  the  era  in  which  I  grew 
up,  I  do  think  kids  should  first  of  all  be 
told  the  truth" — that  "there  are  direct 
consequences  of  human  sexuality. 
There  is  a  price  we  pay." 

If  teenagers  are  imbued  with  this 
moral  code,  goes  the  pro-life  argu- 
ment, teen  pregnancies  will  decline, 
and  single  women  who  do  get  preg- 
nant won't  think  of  abortion  as  an 
option.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
"unwanted  baby,"  Stanton  argues; 
there  is  enough  love  in  the  world  that 
all  children  can  be  provided  with  a 
caring  home. 

Asked  about  politicans  who  side  with 
the  pro-life  movement,  but  who  won't 
vote  for  government  funding  that  could 
help  women  keep  their  babies,  Stan  ton 
says  only  that  throwing  money  at  prob- 
lems is  not  always  the  solution. 

Hinchey  recalls  Stanton's  late 
brother,  Edward,  a  Jesuit  priest  who 
taught  theology  at  BC,  once  saying 
that  Joe  was  great  with  individuals,  but 
could  not  see  the  problems  of  groups 
as  clearly. 

Arthur  Dyck  counters  that  his  friend 
and  associate  is  no  dreamer  when  it 
comes  to  hard  choices  faced  by  poor 
families,  single  mothers  and  confused 
teens.  "He's  well  aware  of  the  dire 
circumstances  people  are  in, "  says  Dyck. 


'Joe's  not  abandoning  people,  not  say- 
ing everything's  going  to  be  all  right  if 
you  don't  have  an  abortion.  He  wants 
society  to  do  a  lot  of  things  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  families,  but  he's  say- 
ing abortion  is  something  that  just 
adds  to  the  pressure." 

Doctors  must  stabilize  a  patient  be- 
fore they  can  start  a  treatment,  and 
that,  says  Dyck,  is  Stanton's  approach: 
the  instability  in  families  caused  by 
legal  abortion  has  to  end  before  the 
root  problems  can  be  addressed. 

Acknowledging  that  "the  problems 
of  families  are  very  complex,"  Stanton 
says,  "there  are  some  very  fine  people 
out  there;  regardless  of  the  color  of 
their  skin,  there's  a  lot  of  goodness. 
The  elements  of  that  common  cement 
that  binds  us  together  is  a  thing  which 
I  think  has  been  neglected,  and  Band- 
Aid  solutions  have  been  sought -in- 
stead." 


SEVERAL  WEEKS  AFTER  HE 
rode  at  the  head  of  a  proces- 
sion up  Commonwealth  Av- 
enue, Joseph  Stanton  sits 
alone  at  the  dining  table  of 
the  Needham  condominium  he  shares 
with  his  wife  of  41  years.  He  is  wearing 
a  tan  long-sleeve  shirt  and  well-worn 
blue  cardigan  sweater.  In  spite  of  his 
wheezy  lungs,  he  occasionally  smokes 
as  he  talks,  pulling  a  Benson  &  Hedges 
100  from  a  leather  cigarette  case  every 
half  hour  or  so. 

In  front  of  him  on  the  table  rests  a 
neat  pile  of  papers — clippings  of  ar- 
ticles he  has  written  on  abortion  and 
euthanasia.  Behind  him  on  the  wall  is 
the  inaugural  Joseph  Stanton  Pro  Vita 
Award,  presented  to  him  by  Cardinal 
Law  at  a  dinner  held  last  May  honoring 
Joe  and  Mary  Stanton.  Among  those 
on  the  honorary  committee  for  the 
dinner  were  former  Surgeon  General 
C.  Everett  Koop,  Illinois  Congressman 
Henry  J.  Hyde  and  journalist  Nat 
Hentoff.  The  Stanton  award,  spon- 
sored by  the  Boston  Archdiocese,  will 
continue  to  be  presented  from  time  to 
time  in  recognition  of  dedicated  ser- 
vice to  the  pro-life  cause. 

On  a  wall  in  the  nearby  foyer  hangs 
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a  framed  handbill  for  an  1854  slave 
auction  of  "Sea  Island  Negroes. "  "There 
was  a  time  when  the  courts  considered 
that  legal,  too,"  says  Stanton,  who,  like 
many  in  the  movement,  believes  his 
cause  to  be  as  self-evidently  just  as  the 
black  civil  rights  struggle. 

As  he  has  grown  less  mobile,  Stanton 
has  depended  more  on  Mary.  A  quiet 
woman  who  is  clearly  her  husband's 
equal  in  wit  and  intelligence,  she  drives 
him  to  his  speaking  engagements,  to 
the  Value  of  Life  office,  occasionally  to 
the  weekly  pro-life  vigils  at  one  of  the 
Brookline  abortion  clinics  and  to 
church.  "Mary  has  been  tremendously 
supportive  when  it  cost  her  a  great 
deal,"saysJoe.  "I  mean,  the  kids  weren't 
always  grown  up.  There  were  many 
nights  when  I  was  out  in  cold  church 
halls,  and  I'm  sure  she  would  have 
appreciated  it  if  I  had  been  at  home." 

"We  were  a  typical  big  family — all  of 
us  running  around  wildly,"  says  Luke 
Stanton,  now  a  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, lawyer.  "My  dad  wasn't  around 
often;  he  would  set  rules,  and  hope  we 
obeyed  them.  When  we  didn't,  he  was 
more  disappointed  than  angry.  My 
mother  really  ran  the  family."  Luke 
recalls  his  father  taking  him  and  some 
of  his  younger  siblings  to  pro-life  ral- 
lies. After  the  novelty  wore  off,  they 
were  not  much  fun,  says  Luke,  and 
their  father  did  not  press  his  strong 
views  on  these  issues  upon  his  chil- 
dren. To  this  day,  he  says,  serious  top- 
ics are  rarely  discussed  at  family  get- 
togethers,  which  are  times  for  laugh- 
ter and,  with  1 9  grandchildren,  a  happy 
"pandemonium." 

Despite  the  obvious  physical  haz- 
ards and  against  the  wishes  of  some 
members  of  his  family,  Stanton  has  in 
recentyears  participated  in  Operation 
Rescue  sit-ins  at  New  England  abor- 
tion clinics.  At  a  Boston  protest  in 
1989,  he  suffered  two  broken  ribs  while 
being  arrested.  At  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, last  year,  he  was  shoved  by  a  police 
officer  on  a  stairwell  and  barely  es- 
caped serious  injury. 

Luke  Stanton  believes  that  Opera- 
tion Rescue  organizers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  father  because  he  can't 
say  no  to  requests  from  the  movement. 


1.  h 


he  struggle  seemed  so  intense  and  overwhelming 

back  then.  There  was  a  camaraderie  among  them.  Now 

all  sorts  of  groups  are  involved,  and  it's  not  the  same. 

He  says  it's  time  now  for  other  people  to  take  over. " 


For  his  part,  Joseph  Stanton  says  he 
simply  felt  that,  after  writing,  speak- 
ing, walking  and  praying  to  stop  abor- 
tion, his  conscience  required  that  he 
participate  at  whatever  cost. 

Stanton's  crusade  has  changed  dra- 
matically in  20  years.  At  71  years  of  age, 
he  still  speaks  wherever  his  words  are 
sought,  still  offers  counsel,  still  writes, 
still  stays  in  touch  with  the  movement 
via  fax  machine.  But  where  once  he 
was  a  prime  mover,  the  founding  fa- 
ther from  whom  all  members  took 
their  paternity,  now  he  is,  as  some  in 
the  movement  affectionately  dub  him, 


Above:  Joseph  and  Mary 
Stanton  in  their  Needham 
home.  "Mary  has  been 
tremendously  supportive  when 
it  cost  her  a  great  deal.  I  mean 
the  kids  weren't  always  grown 
up.  There  were  many  nights 
when  I  was  out  in  cold  church 
halls,  and  I'm  sure  she  would 
have  appreciated  it  if  I  had 
been  home." 
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"the  Godfather."  The  time  for  lonely 
lectures  in  church  halls  and  pulling 
names  one  by  one  from  newspaper 
columns  has  long  passed.  The  move- 
ment has  grown  much  larger,  his  son 
Luke  points  out;  it  no  longer  has  the 
flavor  of  "we  few,  we  happy  few,  we 
band  of  brothers." 

Back  in  the  early  years,  according  to 
Stanton  and  those  who  worked  with 
him,  that  was  indeed  the  case.  At  the 
time,  the  Church  itself  had  not  united 
behind  organized  opposition  to  legal- 
ized abortion.  "There  was  a  time  when 
the  Church  looked  at  him  as  a  gadfly," 
says  Porter.  "In  the  beginning,  he  was 
very  critical  of  the  Church;  he  felt  it 
had  sat  back  on  its  haunches  and  let  an 
awful  lot  happen  without  speaking  up." 


Stanton  says  his  activism  made 
Church  leaders  uncomfort- 
able. "There  were  people  who 
said  to  me  at  that  time,  'Are 
you  an  official  emissary  of  the 
Catholic  Church?'  I  said,  'An  embar- 
rassment perhaps,  but  not  an  emis- 
sary, no.'" 

He  responded,  he  said,  by  "reach- 
ing out  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  of 
other  faiths,  and  many  of  them  came 
aboard."  Rabbi  Samuel  Fox  of  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  who  is  on  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Value  of  Life  Commit- 
tee, tells  of  a  late  night  visit  to  his  home 
by  Stanton.  "He  described  the  abor- 
tion situation  to  me,  as  a  doctor  and  as 
a  Catholic  idealist,"  says  Fox.  "Jewish 
tradition  has  always  been  against  abor- 
tion, so  there  was  no  question  in  being 
with  him  and  helping." 

"The  struggle  seemed  so  intense 
and  overwhelming  back  then,"  says 
Luke.  "There  was  a  camaraderie  among 
them.  Now  all  sorts  of  groups  are  in- 
volved, and  it's  not  the  same.  [Stanton] 
says  it's  time  now  for  other  people  to 
take  over." 

Those  others,  the  demonstrators 
behind  last  summer's  Operation  Res- 


cue battles  in  Wichita,  for  example, 
have  Joe  Stanton's  qualified  support. 
He  would  not  chain  himself  to  a  piece 
of  equipment  in  an  abortion  clinic, 
but  he  does  not  condemn  those  who 
do.  The  rescues  have  tarnished  the 
image  of  the  pro-life  movement,  he 
says,  but  that  is  more  a  function  of  how 
the  protesters  have  been  portrayed  in 
the  news  media —  as  "uneducated  Ne- 
anderthals." 

In  return  for  a  federal  ban  on  abor- 
tion, says  Stanton,  he  himself  would 
agree  to  permit  abortions  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  mother  and  in  cases  of 
prosecuted  rape  and  incest,  simply 
because  those  provisos  would  be  more 
politically  acceptable.  He  also  opposes 
criminal  penalties  for  women  who  ob- 
tain illegal  abortions,  because  "I  con- 
sider the  woman  the  victim  of  a  bad 
decision,"  not  a  criminal.  Similarly,  he 
believes  in  just  wars  and  the  death 
penalty  for  certain  crimes,  but  saysjust 
wars  are  hard  to  define  and  capital 
punishment  cannot  be  an  option  until 
it  is  "absolutely  color-blind." 

Stanton  thinks  there  is  a  chance  the 
federal  government  will  oudaw  all  abor- 
tions someday.  Given  recent  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  possible,  if  not  likely,  that 
Roe  v.  Wade  will  be  overturned  soon 
enough  to  allow  Stanton  to  witness  it. 
Doubtless,  he  will  greet  that  day  with 
joy,  as  a  victory  for  justice.  But  there  is 
a  part  of  him  that  has  immensely  en- 
joyed the  debate  itself,  what  he  de- 
scribes with  zest  as  "a  battle  all  across 
America. "  His  son  Luke  wryly  supposes 
that  victory  may  be  a  mixed  blessing 
for  a  man  to  whom  his  long-ago  BC 
High  classmates  once  ascribed  the  fa- 
vorite saying,  "I  don't  see  that,  sir." 
"From  an  intellectual  perspective,"  says 
Luke,  "I  think  my  father  likes  the 
struggle  better  than  the  victory."      ■ 


John  Ombelets  is  this  magazine's  senior 
writer. 
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Still 

crazy 


COMEDY     TROUPE 


EVERY 

MOTHER'S 

NIGHTMARE 


We  caught  up  with  Every  Mother's 
Nightmare — a  Minneapolis-based  im- 
provisational  comedy  troupe  composed 
almost  entirely  of  late- 1 980s  BC  gradu- 
ates— on  a  lazy  afternoon  last  August,  in 
a  borrowed  living  room  in  Wellfleet, 
Massachusetts.  The  group,  founded  in 
1988,  was  in  the  midst  of  its  annual 
(second)  "Cape  Cod  Tour."  We  asked 
about  the  pleasures  of  their  work. 
Kevin  kappock  '88:  "Well ,  look  at  our  tans. " 
maile  flanagan  '87:  "When  you  write  this 
article,  could  you  refer  to  this  place  as 
our  'summer  compound  on  the  Cape?'" 
EMN — which  on  this  day  also  in- 
cludes Nancy  Walls  '88,  Andrea  Beutner 
'88,  and  Peter  Regis-Civetta  '89  (Regis- 
Civetta  and  Kappock  have  since  relo- 
cated to  Chicago) — grew  out  of  mem- 
bers' experiences  in  BC's  own  comedy 
cabaret,  My  Mother's  Fleabag.  An  EMN 
performance  might  include  a  thirty- 
something-style  episode  about  a  pro- 
fessional dishwasher  (Flanagan:  "Com- 
plete with  angst  and  tough  food  stains"), 
followed  by  a  skit  about  a  seven-foot- 
tall  mosquito  or  a  subject  suggested  by 
the  audience.  Can  you  earn  a  living 
doing  that?  we  wondered.  They  con- 
fessed to  holding  other  jobs.  (Kappock: 
"Maile's  a  shuttle  astronaut.")  Seriously 
speaking,  we  ventured,  we  could  not 
imagine  many  things  more  frightening 


!KS   AND   DAYS 


lie  comedic  crossfire  began  at  BC.  Pictured  are  (left  to  right)  troupe  members 
Kevin  Kappock  '88,  Nancy  Walls  '88,  Maile  Flanagan  '87,  Danny  Schmitz  and 
Andrea  Beutner  '88. 


than  improvising  humor  to  paying  cus- 
tomers who'd  been  drinking. 
walls:  "There  are  times  when  you  say, 
'Oh,  no,  I  don't  feel  like  doing  this.' 
Once  you  start,  though,  it's  like  mo- 
mentum taking  over.  Besides,  none  of 
us  are  fit  to  do  anything  else  in  life." 
kappock:  "The  idea  of  going  out  there, 
and  not  being  quite  sure  what  is  going 
to  happen,  certainly  makes  it  exciting." 
Flanagan.-  "After  you  do  improv  for  a 
few  years  with  mostly  the  same  people, 
it  becomes  easier." 


regis-civetta:  "Like  brain  surgery." 
beutner:  "Oh,    dear,  that's  a  jab  at  me. 
See,  I  messed  up  his  lobotomy." 

Has  the  troupe's  history  of  hanging 
out  together,  honing  their  mirth  in 
smoky  clubs  and  deepening  their  tans 
on  the  beach  caused  EMN  to  grow  any 
more,  well,  mature? 
kappock:  "We've  become  ornery  and 
judgmental." 

"Jaded,"  says  Walls  with  a  smile, 
"and  unyielding." 

Sean  Smith 


Boston  College  was  there  for  you.  Be  there  for  Boston  College. 
Support  the  BC  Fund.  We  can't  do  it  without  you. 


nm 


Founded  in  1990  through  BC's  Wall  Street * 

cil,  the  Presidential  Scholars  program  has  this 
year  brought  its  first  group  of  freshmen  to  the 
University.  These  young  men  and  women  were 
chosen  from  among  the  nation's  best  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  academic  ability  and  commit- 
ment to  service.  More  than  a  merit  scholarship 
progr/am,  the  Presidential  Scholars  utilizes  four 
.  years!;  of  mentoring,  internships,  special  seminars 
'  and  summer  placements  to  develop,  in  the  Ignatian 
spirit,  a  nation's  future  leaders. 

Private  gifts  to  Boston  College,  your  gifts,  pro- 
vide the  means  to  educate  truly  extraordinary 
ypung  women  and  men  like  the  inaugural  group  of 
Presidential  Scholars. 
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25 


William  E.  O'Brien 
502  1 2th  Ave.  South 
Naples,  FL  33940 
(813)262-0134 

Had  a  long  visit  on  the  telephone  with 
Ed  O'Neil  who  regularly  keeps  in 
touch.  Ed  and  I  grew  up  together  on 
Meeting  House  Hill  in  Dorchester 
and  we  reminisced  about  the  good  old 
days.  Ed  said  he  had  heard  recendy 
from  Tom  McGann,  whose  wife  is  ill 
and  requires  constant  attention.  Please 
pray  for  her. 


27 


Joseph  McKenney 

53  Fountain  Ln.,  #1 

S.  Weymouth,  MA  02190 

(617)335-0521 

The  Class  of  1927  will  celebrate  its 
65th  reunion  May  15-1 7.Notices  have 
been  sent  to  all  classmates  and  the 
widows  of  classmates.  If  we  have 
missed  anyone,  they  should  contact 
me  at  my  home.  A  gala  event  is  planned 
for  all.  •  We  lost  one  of  our  most 
dedicated  leaders  in  Dan  O'Connell. 
Dan  was  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  school 
system  for  many  years  and  was  ad- 
mired by  all.  No  one  could  be  more 
loyal.  •  Another  classmate  was  called 
to  his  reward.  Harold  W.  Jenkins 
was  a  native  of  Marlboro  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  BC  High.  He  was  known  by  his 
classmates  for  his  good  looks.  We  are 
indebted  to  his  niece,  Ruth  Provasoli, 
wife  of  Bob  Provasoli  '39,  for  this 
news.  Harold  lived  in  Green  Valley, 
AZ,  for  many  years.  •  We  are  looking 
forward  to  a  great  reunion! 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 

1 5  Dell  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02 136 

(617)361-0752 

Class  news  is  on  the  meager  side  for 
this  issue.  For  example,  recendy  at  a 
testimonial  I  met  Jim  Duffy,  a  super 
class  loyalist  and  usually  a  brimming 
font  of  '28  news,  and  when  he  was 
asked  if  he  could  furnish  an  item  or 
two  for  this  issue  he  replied  in  the 
words  of  a  once  popular  song  "I  don't 
get  around  much  anymore."  He  did 
reveal,  however,  that  he  is  still  trying 
to  maneuver  a  little  white  ball  over  the 
hills  and  around  the  ponds  of  his  long- 
time arena  of  action  -  the  Wollaston 
Golf  Course.  •  Among  those  present 


at  a  recent  reception  held  in  honor  of 
the  living  legend,  Rev.  Gildea,  at  Cam- 
pion Hall  in  Weston,  were  Shelia  and 
Arthur  Tuohy,  both  of  whom  have 
recovered  from  invasive  surgery.  An- 
other attendee  at  the  same  function 
reports  that  he  met  with  our  Rev.  Bill 
Casey,  and,  during  a  rather  long  con- 
versation with  him,  learned  that  he  is 
in  reasonably  good  health,  that  he  still 
has  a  latent  yearning  to  return  to  his 
adopted  Lebanon,  where  he  was  a 
missionary  for  so  many  years,  and  that 
he  has  added  tomato-culture  to  his 
lengthy  list  of  accomplishments.  •  In 
the  Fall  issue  of  Company,  the  infor- 
mative magazine  for  American  Jesu- 
its, appeared  this  timely  item:  "Rev. 
Tom  Murphy,  alumni  director 
emeritus  of  Fairfield  Prep,  Fairfield, 
CT,  did  some  solid  leg  work  going 
through  the  Prep's  records  searching 
for  alums  in  the  priesthood. "  He  found 
that  6 1  graduates  had  received  Holy 
Orders  and  that  14  of  them  are  Jesu- 
its, one  being  the  Bishop  of  Iceland.  • 
Frank Phelan,  oftropical  Palm  Beach, 
was  in  town  for  a  breathing  spell  this 
summer  and  before  returning  to  his 
adopted  Southland  he  and  Frank 
Kennedy  took  a  trip  which  included 
visits  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  Frank  Kennedy  attended 
the  funeral  liturgy  of  his  long-time 
and  very  good  friend,  Rev.  Leo 
O'Keefe  '29.  •  A  phone  call  from  Joe 
Bradley  informs  me  that,  due  to  his 
wife's  medical  problem,  he  has  left  the 
Cape  and  has  returned,  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  to  his  former  home  at  30 
Charlotte  Rd.,  Waltham.  •  A  rather 
lengthy  letter  recendy  received  from 
genial  Gene  Plociennik  alerts  me  to 
the  fact  that  he  now  resides  at  176 
Everett  Ave.,  Providence,  RI  03906. 
Wth  justifiable  pride  he  reveals  that 
his  three  daughters  and  their  offspring 
all  occupy,  without  a  single  exception, 
prominent  positions  in  various  pro- 
fessions including  education,  law,  fi- 
nance and  theatrics.  He  would  like  to 
hear  from  surviving  '28ers  and  he 
closes  his  missive  with  the  hope  that 
every  one  of  them  is  as  lucky  as  he. 
Letters  like  this  one  from  ever-loyal 
Gene  are  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  this 
column.  •  Laetare  Sunday  is  March 
29.  Contact  me  to  purchase  tickets.  • 
Do  keep  the  letters  coming  and  do 
have  a  most  healthy  winter  season. 
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Robert  T.  Hughes,  Esq. 
3  Ridgeway  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)235-4199 

Our  class  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in 


the  death  of  Leo  P.  O'Keefe,  S.J.,  on 

November  16.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  and  living  for  the  last  few  years 
at  Campion  Center,  a  retirement 
home  for  Jesuit  priests  in  Weston.  A 
concelebrated  funeral  Mass  was  of- 
fered for  Leo  in  St.  Ignatius  Church 
on  November  19  and  there  was  an 
outpouring  of  Jesuit  priests  and  dig- 
nitaries of  church  and  state  in  atten- 
dance. Leo  was  an  outstanding  ora- 
tor and  an  excellent  teacher  and  we 
recall  with  appreciation  the  summa- 
ries of  Boston  College  activities  that 
he  used  to  give  us  at  our  annual  class 
meetings.  May  his  soul,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace.  •  We  also 
noted  notice  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
death  ofjames  A.  Monahan  ofEverett. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Al  Monahan 
and  he  always  accompanied  Al  to  our 
class  meetings  and  activities.  May 
James  also  rest  in  peace.  •  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  any  member  of  the  class 
since  our  last  report  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  dearth  of  news  to  pass  on. 
Hope  you  all  had  a  pleasant  holiday 
season.  •  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam! 
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John  W.  Haverty 

1 960  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton,  MA  02 135 

(617)254-9248 

Class  president  John  Hurley  was  the 
host  in  his  home  for  the  fall  reunion  of 
the  class  at  a  luncheon  on  November 
13.  John,  the  ever  gracious  host,  was 
assisted  in  the  festivities  by  his  daugh- 
ter Janice,  daughter-in-law  Gale,  and 
nephew  Joe  Donnelly.  After  suitable 
libations  and  much  good  talk  in  John's 
famous  game-room,  the  class  enjoyed 
a  buffet  luncheon  served  by  John  and 
his  aides.  The  afternoon  was  most 
enjoyable,  in  great  part  due  to  our 
generous  host,  to  whom  the  class  ren- 
ders its  thanks.  Present  were  Rosetta 
and  Arthur  Lohan,  Ethel  and  Don 
Robinson,  Rosemary  and  Garrett 
Sullivan  Dorothy  and  Bill  Tracy, 
with  their  son  Bill,  Jr.,  who  brought  a 
camera  and  fiddle  for  our  enjoyment, 
Margaret  and  John  Haverty,  Kay 
and  Bill  Mulchahy,  Mary  and  Al 
McCarthy,  Catherine  andjohn  Pow- 
ers, Romona  and  Fred  Lyons,  Tom 
Walsh,  Henry  Delaney,  Mary 
Convery  and  daughter  Joan,  Marge 
Kenney  and  Mary  Grandfield.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  the  talk  some- 
how got  around  to  the  Civil  War  and 
Fred  Lyons  informed  us  that  the  let- 
ters of  his  grandfather,  Lt.  Patrick 
Lyons  of  the  Second  Rhode  Island 
Volunteer  Infantry,  to  his  bride-to- 
be  had  been  preserved  and  had  been 


published.  Fred  very  kindly  sent  me 
an  extract  of  the  letters  that  describe 
Lt.  Lyons'  experiences  during  the 
forced  march  to  Gettysburg.  In  20 
hours  the  regiment  marched  40  miles 
to  take  part  in  that  bloody  struggle! 
Bill  Tracy's  great  uncle,  he  said,  also 
fought  in  that  epic  batde.  And  so  the 
threads  of  history  join  the  genera- 
tions! 'John  replies  from  other  class- 
mates who  could  not  attend.  •  Hazel 
and  Dave  Hockman,  after  accepting, 
were  felled  by  the  flu  and  could  not 
attend.  •  Nick  Wells  was  in  an  auto 
accident  but  is  recovering  nicely,  as  is 
Jim  Hurney  after  a  similar  predica- 
ment. •  Paddy  Creeden  sent  his  re- 
grets. His  legs  are  bothering  him.  • 
Bill  Butler  could  not  make  it  but  sent 
a  copy  of  the  Duxbury  Clipper  that 
contained  an  account  of  our  50th  an- 
niversary bash  at  Charlie  Rooney's. 
•  Bill  Tobin  is  recovering  from  sur- 
gery, as  is  Helen  Horrigan  with  an  eye 
implant.  •  Fr.  Joe  Gough  could  not 
make  it  but  wrote  that  he  participated 
in  a  concelebrated  Mass  for  Ultan 
McCabe  on  October  3 ,  at  St.  Ann's  in 
Hull  and  then  stayed  over  in  Ultan's 
old  room  in  Hull  House,  the  site  of 
our  annual  Hull  Hullaballoos  before 
Ultan's  death.  •  Fr.  Vic  Donovan 
sent  his  regrets.  •  Dr.  Jim  Carolan 
sent  his  regrets  from  Stuart,  FL,  where 
he  is  spending  the  winter.  •  John 
Rusty  Callahan  wrote  from  Florida 
to  inform  us  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
daughter  in  September.  We  all  join 
with  John  in  his  bereavement  and 
send  him  our  prayers.  It  was  such  an 
unexpected  and  tragic  loss. 
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Thomas  W.  Crosby,  Esq. 
64  St.  Theresa  Ave. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 
(617)327-7080 

With  sorrow  we  report  the  death  of 
T.  Joseph  McCook,  Ph.D.  Tom  is 

survived  by  his  wife,  Mary,  his  daugh- 
ters, Sheila  Wordes,  Eileen  Szmansld, 
and  Sue  Stone  and  sons,  Attorney 
Brian  J.,  Captain  Kevin  W.,  U.S.N, 
and  Michael  J.  He  is  also  survived  by 
1 5  grandchildren.  A  funeral  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  Our  Lady  of  the  As- 
sumption Church  in  Osterville.  Tom 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard. 
During  his  career  he  served  as  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Haverhill, 
New  Britain,  CT,  and  Springfield. 
Tom  enjoyed  the  enviable  reputation 
of  being  an  eminent  educator.  •  Our 
final  event  of  the  celebration  of  our 
60th  anniversary  was  the  BC  vs.  West 
Virginia  game  on  October  17.  Many 
classmates  were  in  attendance,  includ- 
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ing  Eddie  Aaron,  Tom  Crosby, 
Mike  Curran,  Ralph  Cochrane,  Fr. 
Bill  Donlan,  Tom  Maguire,  Jack 
O'Brien,  John  Temple,  Bernie 
Trum  and  Fr.  Tim  Sullivan.  Prior  to 
the  game,  we  gathered  in  the  Father 
Shea  Room  in  Conte  Forum  for  pre- 
game  luncheon  followed  by  a  tour  of 
the  Conte  Forum.  While  watching 
the  game  comfortably  in  our  box  we 
enjoyed  a  splendid  array  of  hors 
d'oeuvres,  etc.  Although  our  team  lost, 
the  play  was  spirited  and  exciting. 
Considering  the  wins  in  the  subse- 
quent games  and  the  outstanding 
moral  victory  against  No.  1  Miami, 
the  1991  year  was  a  success.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  both  Coach  Coughlin 
and  the  team.  It  appears  that  the  1 992 
team  promises  to  be  a  strong  con- 
tender for  national  honors.  We  are 
indebted  to  Fr.  Bill  Donlan  for  ar- 
ranging a  most  enjoyable  day  that  will 
live  in  our  memories.  •  As  we  were  in 
the  process  of  composing  these  notes, 
our  mail  arrived.  It  included  a  pleas- 
ant letter  from  Henry  Barry  '26,  sur- 
viving brother  of  our  beloved  class- 
mate John  Barry.  Enclosed  in  the 
letter  was  a  very  substantial  check  to 
Boston  College  "In  Memoriam"  to 
John.  We  all  remember  John  with 
affection  and  our  memories  probably 
extend  way  back  more  than  60  years 
ago.  Our  Sub-Turri  stated  it  best.  "It 
has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  have  known  John."  On  be- 
half of  the  College  we  express  sincere 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Barry 
family  for  the  gift.  Incidentally,  let  it 
be  known  that  the  Boston  College 
Development  Office  has  some  excel- 
lent and  very  practical  plans  and  pro- 
cedures for  providing  gifts  to  the 
College  with  considerable  monetary 
tax  and  income  reduction  advantages 
that  benefit  the  donor.  The  office 
staff  is  very  cooperative  in  assisting  in 
a  situation  that  may  be  mutually  ben- 
eficial to  both  the  individual  and  the 
College.  If  you  have  any  questions,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  a  staff  member  of  the  Develop- 
ment Office.  •  We  hope  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  not  corresponded 
lately,  and  that  includes  members  of 
the  family.  You  will  be  reading  this 
column  in  mid-February,  so  accept 
belated  Christmas  Greetings  and  a 
Happy  and  Healthful  New  Year! 
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John  P.  Connor 
24  Crestwood  Circle 
Norwood,  MA  02062 
(617)762-6377 

Congratulations  to  Jerry  Hern  who 

2  ALUMNOTES 


recently  appeared  on  national  televi- 
sion to  relate  his  experiences  with  the 
late  Governor  James  Michael  Curley. 
Jerry  has  returned  to  his  residence  in 
Wellesley.  •  Our  dear  classmate  Ed 
Hurlihy  was  the  master  of  ceremony 
at  the  annual  Army/Navy  football 
game.  •  Our  best  wishes  to  Peter 
Quinn  who  recently  had  an  eye  con- 
tact implant,  and  to  his  wife  Nancy, 
who  recently  had  a  pacemaker  opera- 
tion.Gladtohear  they  are  both  doing 
very  well.  •  Dear  classmates,  this  is 
our  60th  anniversary  year  and  plans 
are  currently  being  formulated  for  its 
celebration.  In  the  near  future  you 
will  receive  notice  of  the  final  plans.  • 
Msgr.  Daniel  F.  Shalloo,  who  served 
the  Fall  River  parishes  for  50  years, 
died  recently.  He  was  pastor  of  Holy 
Name  Parish  for  20  years  and  was 
made  a  Monsignor  in  1964  by  Pope 
JohnXXm.  •  Gerry  Moore,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Boston  Globe  and 
public  relations  director,  died  of  co- 
lon cancer  at  Mt.  Vincent  Hospital. 
Gerry  leaves  three  sisters,  Mary,  Jane 
and  Anne.  •  Attorney  Ted  Kasciolek 
recently  passed  away  in  Lowell.  •  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chris  Nugent  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on 
September  19.  They  renewed  their 
vows  and  held  a  reception  at  the 
Copley  Plaza. 
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Richard  A.  McGivern 
334  Sea  St. 
Quincy,  MA  02 1 69 
(617)471-4478 

The  Squire  of  Lake  Sunapee,  Bucky 
Warren,  and  his  wife  Mary  took  a 
cruise  to  Aruba.  •  Dick  Reynolds,  a 
Georgetown  Medical  School  grad,  has 
retired  from  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  lives  in  Oxnard,  CA.  • 
Gene  McDonald  has  been  an  obste- 
trician in  the  Washington,  DC  area. 
Both  of  his  sons  are  M.D.s.  •  On  a 
sadder  note,  we  report  the  death  of 
Bob  Jordan  in  Wolfeboro,  NH.  Bob 
retired  as  senior  VP  of  the  Arlington 
Trust  Co.  in  Lawrence  and  was  very 
successful  in  real  estate.  He  moved  to 
Wolfeboro  in  1976.  Bob  leaves  a  son, 
two  daughters  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren. •  Also  rememberinyourprayers 
Bill  Ryan's  wife,  Anna,  who  died 
November  5. 
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Thomas  R.  Sullivan 
16  Jacqueline  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

We  regret  to  announce  that  two  more 
classmates,  Rev.  Leo  K.  Ryan  and 
Dr.  Edmund  L.  Whelan,  were  called 
to  their  eternal  home.  Fr.  Ryan  died 
October  19  at  St.  Ann's  Home  in 
Dover,  NH.  Over  the  years  he  served 
several  parishes  in  New  Hampshire 
and  retired  in  1974  as  pastor  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church.  Three  days  before 
his  death,  the  2  5  th  anniversary  ofHoly 
Trinity  Church  Edifice,  built  by  Fr. 
Ryan,  was  celebrated,  but  due  to  his 
illness,  he  was  unable  to  attend.  He  is 
survived  by  one  brother,  Edward,  and 
two  sisters,  Dorothy  Cheney  of 
Peabody  and  Eileen  Hurley  of  Salem. 

•  Dr.  Whelan  died  October  28  after 
serving  the  people  of  Medford  for 
more  than  40  years.  He  leaves  his  wife 
Martha,  six  sons,  Edmund  L.  Jr.,  Ri- 
chard '70,  Paul  '73,  Michael,  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  three  daughters,  Martha 
De  Voe,  Mary  and  Kathleen  Whelan. 

•  Inahappiervein,Msgr.JohnDillon 
Day  is  the  first  non-athlete  to  be 
inducted  into  the  Varsity  Club  Hall  of 
Fame.  Among  the  more  than  1,000 
that  sat  down  to  dinner  were:  Mary 
and  Frank  Noonan,  Genevieve  and 
John  McManus,  Margaret  Earls, 
Gertrude  Keefe  and  yours  truly.  •  Ike 
F.zmunt  made  his  annual  trip  to  Bos- 
ton and  attended  the  Georgia  Tech 
game  with  his  grandson.  While  visit- 
ing his  brother  in  Salem,  he  gave 
Flavio  Tosi  a  call.  Flavio  has  trouble 
with  his  knees  and  gets  around  with 
the  aid  of  a  cane.  •  Seen  at  the  annual 
Fides  reception  were  the  Charlie 
Boyces,  the  Jim  Fays  and  the  Bill 
Joyces.  •  Fr.  Saunders,  one  of  our 
most  active  classmates,  sent  me  the 
following  news:  "Jim  Sullivan  is  at 
the  retirement  Langdon  House,  Do- 
ver, NH.  I  visited  him  a  week  ago.  He 
was  at  the  Carney  Hospital  for  some- 
time; he  had  a  stroke.  Doing  well  at 
the  moment.  Two  of  his  daughters 
live  in  Dover.  •  Bill  Carr  had  triple 
bypass  heart  surgery.  He's  doing  well 
at  home  in  South  Boston.  •  I  visit  Fr. 
Fogarty  every  weekatMarionManor. 

•  With  my  nephew  John  Saunders 
'74, 1  went  to  Syracuse  for  the  game. 
Trip  was  enjoyable,  visited  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  on  the  way  home.  I 
don't  give  the  Carrier  Dome  high 
marks.  •  Give  me  the  open  air  and 
something  to  see.  •  Too  much  make 
believe.  I  am  to  be  the  speaker  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  South  Boston 
Historical  Society.  I  hope  they  learn 
something."  •  Tim  Donohue  sent 
me  a  very  newsy  letter.  Due  to  space 


limitations  I  must  summarize.  Tim 
has  been  retired  for  nine  years  and 
makes  his  home  in  Adantis,  FL.  His 
wife  passed  away  in  April  of  1 986  after 
a  lengthy  illness  .  Since  then  he  has 
remarried.  His  wife  is  a  better  golfer 
(handicap  11)  than  he  (27).  When  not 
trying  to  beat  her  on  the  golf  course, 
they  travel  extensively.  Last  January 
they  cruised  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Hawaii,  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
In  June  they  visited  his  daughter  who 
lives  in  Wayland.  While  here  they 
had  dinner  at  the  Fays'  and  played 
golf.  The  following  week  was  spent 
with  another  daughter  in  Rye,  NY. 
The  final  week  was  spent  in  Evanston, 
IL,  with  another  daughter  and  Tim's 
only  son.  In  September  they  flew  to 
Copenhagen  and  sailed  to  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  finally  up  the  Thames  to 
London.  •  Keep  in  mind  that  Laetare 
Sunday  is  March  29.  Contact  me  to 
purchase  tickets.  •  Many  thanks  to 
Fr.  Saunders,  Tom  Connaughton 
and  Tim  Donohue  for  their  help. 
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Daniel  G.  Holland 

164  Elgin  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02 1 59 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  second  commemoration  of  our 
50th  Anniversary  were  welcomed  by 
Annie  and  Ed  Sullivan  at  Oyster 
Harbor  for  the  usual  serious  delibera- 
tions. Among  the  participants  were 
John  Griffin,  Dan  Holland,  Walt 
Sullivan,  Dr.  Joe  Riley  and  their 
wives.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  long-delayed  presentation  by  Ed 
Sullivan  to  Bill  Flynn,  retired  BC  ath- 
letic director,  of  a  plaque  containing 
the  greetings  and  commendation  of 
the  City  of  Boston  prepared  by  Kevin 
H.  White  when  he  was  mayor.  Bill 
shared  the  excitement  of  the  occasion 
with  his  wife,  Marie.  •  Sadly,  we  record 
the  following  deaths:  Thomas  B. 
Mulvehill,  S.J.  whose  funeral  ser- 
vices were  conducted  at  Campion 
Center  on  November  25.  Fr.  Tom 
was  always  responsive  to  the  call  of 
the  class.  After  graduation  he  entered 
the  novitiate  at  Shadowbrook  and  went 
on  to  study  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Weston  prior  to  his  ordination  on 
June  17,  1944.  When  he  completed 
his  tertianship  at  Pomfret,  Fr.  Tom 
began  his  20-year  teaching  career  at 
Baghdad  College  and  Al-Hikma  Uni- 
versity. He  was  serving  as  dean  of 
students  at  Al-Hikma  when  the  Jesu- 
its were  expelled  from  their  college 
and  university.  On  his  return  Fr.  Tom 
served  successively  at  Cranwell 
School,  Lennox,  then  director  of  the 


Xavier  Oratory,  Boston,  and  treasurer 
of  Campion  Center.  He  also  engaged 
in  pastoral  work  in  the  Springfield 
and  Boston  dioceses.  Fellow  Jesuits 
were  high  in  praise  of  his  ability  to 
reconcile  contentious  factions  during 
his  duty  in  Iraq.  Representatives  of 
the  class  conveyed  condolences  to  his 
family  and  Jesuit  colleagues.  •  We 
also  note  the  death  ofjim  Landrigan, 
who  retired  to  West  Yarmouth  after 
an  active  career  in  Cambridge  as  school 
teacher  and  administrator.  The  class 
has  arranged  for  Jim's  perpetual  en- 
rollment in  the  Jesuit  Seminary  and 
Mission  Guild.  •  Another  death  that 
deeply  touched  the  class  was  the  loss 
of  Marie  B.  McDonough,  wife  of  Dr. 
James  F.  McDonough.  She  died  on 
November  27  in  Winchester  as  the 
result  of  a  tragic  accident.  As  Jim's 
constant  companion  Marie  attended 
almost  every  class  activity  during  and 
after  college.  She  was  interested  in 
our  class;  two  of  her  brothers,  now 
deceased,  were  also  classmates.  Marie 
was  an  alumna  of  Emmanuel  College 
and  a  woman  of  extraordinary  warmth, 
refinement  and  grace.  She  supported 
Jim  in  his  professional  "ob-gyn"  re- 
sponsibilities and  his  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society, 
with  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  numerous  BC  and  charitable 
activities,  while  fulfilling  her  duties  as 
wife  and  mother.  Marie's  funeral  Mass 
at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Winchester, 
which  was  taxed  by  the  presence  of  a 
very  large  number  of  friends  who 
mourned  her  death,  among  whom 
were  Anne  and  Milt  Borenstein, 
Mona  and  Dan  Holland,  Annie  and 
Ed  Sullivan,  and  Ginny  and  Joe  Riley. 
Also  present  at  the  wake  were  Walt 
Sullivan  and  Rita  and  John  Griffin. 
To  Jim,  his  children,  James  F. 
McDonoughJr.,  Mary  A.  Mallon  70, 
P.  Barry  McDonough  '73  and  Kather- 
ine  Werner  and  to  Marie's  sister, 
Katherine  Barry,  we  extend  our  heart- 
felt condolences.  •  Keep  in  mind  that 
Laetare  Sunday  is  March  29. 1  am  the 
class  agent  for  this  event.  Please  con- 
tact me  to  purchase  tickets.  •  I'd  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  classmates. 
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Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  SI. 
Natick,  MA  01760 
(508)  653-4902 

Henry  Gartland,  now  retired  from 
his  position  as  director  of  library  ser- 
vices for  the  Veterans  Administration 
in  Washington,  DC,  is  a  part-time 
consultant  for  the  Navy's  PACE  (Pro- 
gram Afloat  College  Education)  Pro- 


gram in  Mayport,  FL.  •  In  Novem- 
ber, the  President  awarded  the  Presi- 
dentialMedal  ofFreedom,  the  nation's 
highest  civilian  award,  to  Tip  O'Neill. 
In  presenting  the  award,  President 
Bush  described  "Tip"  as  "a  legendary 
figure  in  American  politics,  blessed 
with  the  common  touch  like  few  oth- 
ers." •  Ed  Gorman  and  wife  Rita 
enjoyed  a  Caribbean  cruise  in  Octo- 
ber. Ed  has  also  been  retired  from  the 
V.A.  Washington,  DC  office  and  lives 
in  Bethesda,  MD.  •  Leo  Horgan  and 
George  Goodwin,  both  now  living 
in  Florida,  see  each  other  for  golf 
quite  frequently.  Leo  reminds  all  class- 
mates that  his  wife  "Chip"  still  has  the 
welcome  sign  out  at  the  cocktail  hour! 
•  John  Connelly,  a  retired  attorney, 
is  living  in  Delray  Beach,  FL.  Sorry  to 
report  his  wife  died  three  years  ago. 
John  golfs,  but  has  been  sort  of  handi- 
capped lately  due  to  a  bad  hand.  Hope- 
fully it  is  now  getting  better.  •  The 
October  28  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
had  a  "Profile"  story  on  Billy  Bulger, 
President  of  the  Mass.  State  Senate. 
In  the  article,  Bulger  spoke  of  his  long 
friendship  with  "the  most  important 
Jesuit  in  his  life,"  our  classmate,  the 
late  Rev.  Carl  Thayer.  •  Recently 
had  the  chance  to  see  and  say  "hello" 
to  Ed  Berra  and  Mark  Dalton.  Ed, 
retired  as  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  Somerville  High  School,  is 
now  living  in  Arlington.  Ed  and  I  had 
not  seen  each  other  since  graduation 
day  long  ago  and  far  away!  Mark,  like 
Jaques  Brel,  is  alive  and  well  and  living 
in  Dover  and  still  practicing  law.  • 
MonsignorJohnSpra/Carroll  spent 
much  of  the  fall,  as  Joe  Cosgrove 
describes  it,  at  "the  BC  of  the  West" 
Notre  Dame,  probably  getting  his 
doctorate  in  football!  •  I  ran  into  Vic 
Galvani  after  he  had  just  returned 
with  his  brother  Frank  from  the  BC 
vs.  Penn  State  game,  a  game  which  he 
felt  BC  could  have  won.  •  Father 
William  Fay,  son  of  the  late  Warren 
Fay  ofNatick,  was  recently  appointed 
Dean  of  St.  John's  Seminary  College. 
A  recent  article  in  The  Pilot  outlined 
the  program  Fr.  Fay  hopes  to  carry 
out  at  the  Seminary.  •  Our  sympathy 
is  extended  to  Dr.  Dick  Mulcahy  on 
the  tragic  death  of  his  sister  in  Florida 
last  fall.  Dick  is  now  living  in  Daytona 
Beach,  FL.  •  Recently  talking  with 
Vin  Esposito  I  learned  he  had  been 
seriously  ill  lately  but  I  hope  he  is  now 
feeling  better.  •  Jim  Gilcreast,  a  re- 
tired executive  with  the  Rich's  de- 
partment store  chain,  died  in  Octo- 
ber. Jim,  asyou  may  recall,  was  able  to 
be  with  us  at  our  55th  luncheon.  Our 
prayers  and  sympathy  are  extended  to 
Jim's  wife  and  family.  •  Fr.  Joe  Dea- 
con, pastor  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Nativity 
Church  in  Scituate  until  his  retire- 
ment to  Regina  Cleri  in  1986,  died  in 


The  Planned  Gift:  A  Series 


"You  mean  my  alma  mater  will  send  me  four 
checks  a  year?" 

Yes.  When  you  make  a  life  income  gift  to 
Boston  College,  you  and/ or  your  spouse  will 
receive  quarterly  income  checks  a  year  for 
life — income  that  may  well  be  higher  than 
you  receive  from  the  securities  you  gave. 


Looking  for  an  effective  way  to  diversify  your 
holdings,  gain  expert  management,  and  avoid 
the  penalty  of  the  capital  gains  tax? 

Consider  one  of  Boston  College's  life  income 
plans.  You  make  a  gift  to  the  University  and  in 
return  you  and  your  spouse  receive  income 
for  your  lives.  Because  your  gift  is  managed  by 
Boston  College,  you  win  instant  diversifica- 
tion and  the  expertise  of  our  investment 
managers. 

Life  income  plans  also  allow  you  to  unlock 
highly  appreciated,  low  yielding  assets  and 
convert  them  to  a  higher  yield  at  no  capital 
gains  tax  cost.  What's  more,  you  receive  a 
current  income  tax  deduction! 


Shouldn't  you  and  your  spouse  benefit  from 
this  special  way  of  giving  to  Boston  College? 

For  more  information,  write  or  call: 

Joseph  E.  Cofield,  Director 

Mary  Beth  Martin,  Associate  Director 

Boston  College  Planned  Giving  Program 

More  Hall,  Room  220 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

(617)  552-3409 
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November.  Cardinal  Law  was  the 
celebrant  at  the  funeral  Mass  and 
Bishop  Lawrence  harry  Riley  was 
the  homilist.  Amongthe  concelebrants 
were  Msgr.  Jim  Keating  and  Fr. 
John  Foley.  Fr.  Joe  was  warmly 
praised  by  Bishop  Riley.  •  George 
Fuir,  SJ.  '39,  professor  emeritus  of 
philosophy  at  BC,  died  in  September. 
George  was  with  us  until  junior  year 
when  he  left  to  go  to  the  seminary. 
Our  prayers  are  extended  to  the  rela- 
tives of  both  Fr.  Joe  Deacon  and  Fr. 
George  Fuir. 
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Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Rd. 
Brighton,  MA  02 135 
(617)782-3078 

An  executive  committee  of  the  class 
met  on  December  9  to  discuss  the 
responses  that  we  received  from  the 
letter  that  I  sent  out  to  various  mem- 
bers of  our  class.  The  responses  have 
been  most  welcome.  I  am  unable  to 
give  you  the  specific  plans,  however  I 
can  predict  that  a  Mass  for  our  de- 
ceased members  will  be  said  on  the 
first  Friday  in  June  to  be  followed  by 
a  luncheon  at  some  place  to  be  de- 
cided. Of  course  we  expect  the  spouses 
to  be  present.  •  It  was  great  to  hear 
from  Bill  Valarde  from  Michigan, 
Ed  Hart  from  Bradenton,  FL.,  Bob 
Provasoli  from  Hawaii,  Charlie 
Iarrabino  from  Ireland,  Joe  Corkery 
from  New  Hampshire,  Stanley 
Driscoll  from  Ormand  Beach,  FL, 
Gene  Cronin  from  Colonial  Heights, 
VA,  Joe  Gonnley  from  Washington, 
DC,  and  John  Driscoll,  also  from 
Virginia.  •  I  received  telephone  calls 
from  Leo  Covenney  and  two  calls 
from  Fr.  John  McCabe  of  Califor- 
nia. •  All  the  above  are  most  anxious 
to  know  more  details  about  our  55th 
reunion.  The  executive  board,  which 
is  made  up  of  local  classmates,  have 
expressed  a  desire  that  we  should  do 
more  for  our  out-of-staters.  Maybe 
we'll  extend  our  stay  to  several  days  at 
some  resort,  preferably  the  Cape.This 
would  give  all  of  us  a  chance  to  talk  to 
one  another  in  a  relaxed  mood.  As 
your  secretary  I  will  keep  all  of  you 
informed  of  the  plans.  •  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  via  the  Alumni  Office 
that  an  article  appeared  in  the  South 
Boston  Tribune  about  the  late  Fr. 
Daniel  O'Leary.  The  article  stated 
he  was  an  avid  tennis  player  and  had  a 
game  with  the  famous  Jimmy  Connors 
at  the  Longwood  Cricket  Club  of 
which  Fr.  Dan  was  a  member  since 
1 944.  A  friendship  developed  between 
thetwoofthemformanyyears.  •  Since 
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these  notes  will  be  published  in  the 
winter  of  1992,  there  will  enough 
time  for  our  out-of-staters  to  keep  us 
informed  as  to  their  plans  to  be  with 
us  for  55th.  •  As  of  this  writing  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
Msgr.  John  Kielty  will  be  undergo- 
ing several  tests  at  the  Mass.  General 
Hospital  and,  needless  to  say,  we  wish 
him  well.  •  George  McGunnigle 
has  been  hospitalized.  From  the  news 
that  has  come  to  me  it  will  be  a  slow 
recovery.  •  Alma  Stenholm  called  me 
to  say  Eric  Stenholm  is  now  able  to 
drive  his  car;  we  are  thankful.  •  The 
class  extends  its  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ily of  George  MacGillivray.  He  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  John  Quirk. 
Betty  Costello  informed  me  that  Bill 
has  had  his  moments  of  better  health. 
He  is  still  anxious  to  be  with  us  for  our 
55th.  Lets  hope  and  pray  for  all  our 
classmates  who  have  had  some  medi- 
cal problems.  For  those  classmates 
that  were  not  notified  about  our  55  th, 
please  take  it  upon  yourself  to  drop 
me  a  line  if  you  have  any  ideas  to  make 
our  reunion  a  special  one.  Keep  in 
mind  that  Laetare  Sunday  is  March 
29.  Contact  Thomas  Gaquin  to  pur- 
chase tickets.  •  Hope  to  BCing  you. 
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Thomas  F.  True,  Jr. 

37  Pomfret  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

(617)327-7281 

We  want  to  congratulate  Sean  Smith 
for  the  story  he  did  for  the  last  issue  of 
BCMagazine,  "The  War  We  Fought." 
It  certainly  did  bring  back  a  lot  of 
memories.  We  regret  that  he  didn't 
use  the  stories  which  we  had  sent  him 
about  Ed  Toomey  and  his  experi- 
ences. Considering  that  Sean  had  300 
replies  to  the  1 500  letters  he  had  sent 
out,  it  is  understandable  that  he 
couldn't  use  all  of  them.  •  It  is  sad  to 
report  the  passing  of  four  of  our  class- 
mates: Jim  Lyons,  Hand  Chiarini, 
Fr.  Dan  Moran  and  Jim  Dailey.  To 
their  families  we  offer  our  sincere 
sympathy.  We  remember  them  in  our 
prayers.  •  Dick  Canavan  hasn't  been 
feeling  too  well  and  hasn't  had  a  chance 
to  arrange  anything  for  the  class. 
Maybe  a  little  later,  Dick?  •  Joe  Home 
is  a  regular  attendee  at  the  BC  football 
games,  but  what  he  is  really  looking 
forward  to  is  the  baseball  season.  Joe 
is  one  of  the  few  spectators  out  there 
rooting  for  Mo  Mahoney's  BC  base- 
ball team.  It  must  bring  back  memo- 
ries of  when  he  was  knocking  the  ball 
around  the  baseball  diamond.  We  see 
Bill  O'Connell  (not  the  doctor,  the 
other  one)  who  retired  from  the  cloth- 


ing business  and  is  living  in  the  Back 
Bay.  I  still  have  my  eyes  checked  every 
so  often  by  Dr.  Fred  Landrigan. 
Let's  hear  some  news  from  our  friends 
down  on  the  Cape.  There  are  quite  a 
few  '38ers  living  there.  Greetings  are 
sent  from  the  telethon  from  Frank 
Mackey,  Tom  McFarland  and  Jim 
McCarthy. 
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William  E.  McCarthy 

39  Fairway  Dr. 

W.  Newton,  MA  02165 

(617)332-5196 

On  October  26,  Rev.  Joseph  M. 
Fallon  offered  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing on  the  occasion  of  his  Golden 
Jubilee.  A  luncheon,  attended  by  250 
guests,  was  given  at  Lyons  Hall  in  his 
honor.  Several  of  Fr.  Joe's  classmates 
who  helped  him  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion were  Rev.  John  Driscoll,  Bill 
Holland,  Al  Branca,  Al  Fiore  and 
Fred  Lotterhand.  •  Received  holi- 
day greetings  from  Ray  Underwood 
wishing  yours  truly  and  all  his  class- 
mates a  Happy  Holiday  Season.  •  Bill 
Flynn  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
F.B.I.  September  meeting.  Bill  gave  a 
timely  and  informative  talk  on  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  N.C.A.A. 
•  Last  October,  Andy  Lentine  and 
his  wife  Lillian  celebrated  their 
Golden  Anniversary  at  a  party  given 
by  their  daughters,  Patricia  '66  and 
Michele  '68.  Patricia  has  a  daughter 
Nicole  Bacon,  a  junior  at  BC.  Michele 
has  a  daughter  Jill  who  is  a  senior  and 
captain  of  the  girls  basketball  team  at 
Medford  High  School.  Jill  is  second 
in  her  class  and  will  enter  BC  next  fall. 
Andy,  after  a  stint  in  the  Navy  and 
several  years  as  assistant  football  coach 
at  Bates  and  Tufts,  spent  30  years 
teaching  in  the  Medford  school  sys- 
tem as  well  as  high  school  coaching.  • 
Sorry  to  report  the  passing  of  Wil- 
liam McCormack,  headmaster  of 
Medford  High  School  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1 98 1 .  He  joined  the  Medford 
school  system  in  1939  and  was  as- 
signed principal  of  Lincoln  Junior 
High  School.  In  1959  he  was  assigned 
to  be  headmaster  of  Medford  High 
School.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mildred  P.,  five  sons  and  four  grand- 
children. Pete  Kerr  will  send  a  spiri- 
tual bouquet  in  Bill's  memory  to  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  Church  in  Medford. 
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Daniel  J.  Griffin 
170  Great  Pond  Rd. 
N.  Andover,  MA01845 

A  meeting  of  1 4  members  of  our  class 
and  1 1  wives  or  widows  was  held  at 
Alumni  House  on  October  1 7  to  put 
together  a  social  agenda  for  the  1991- 
1992  academic  year  .  It  was  decided 
that  a  Christmas  Mass  and  social  would 
be  held  in  December.  The  committee 
for  this  affair  consisted  ofjim  Supple, 
Barbara  Goodman,  class  VP  Tom 
Duffy,  and  his  wife  Mary,  Kay  Wright, 
John  Foristall  and  the  Rev.  Paul 
Nash,  S.J.  •  Laetare  Sunday  falls  on 
March  29  with  the  usual  Mass  in  St. 
Ignatius  Church  and  Communion 
Breakfast  in  McElroy  Commons. 
Your  correspondent  will  again  be  the 
source  of  tickets  for  this  affair.  •  Our 
Annual  Mass  of  Petition  honoring 
our  deceased  classmates  will  be  held 
on  Ascension  Thursday,  May  28,  in 
St.  Mary's  Chapel  followed  by  dinner 
in  Gasson  Hall,  T- 1 00.  The  commit- 
tee for  this  Mass  and  dinner  will  con- 
sist of  Gene  McAuliffe,  Jim  Doonan, 
Mary  O'Brien,  Helen  Drinan,  Kay 
Gilligan  and  Tom  Ford,  with  the 
Rev.  Paul  Nash  making  spiritual  ar- 
rangements. •  December  3  The  Bos- 
ton  Globe  carried  a  picture  of  some 
Pearl  Harbor  survivor  veterans, 
among  whom  was  our  own  Joe 
Groden.  •  At  the  October  1 7  meet- 
ing I  learned  of  the  deaths  of  class- 
mates. Francis  X.  Malloy,  also  known 
as  P.  Francis  Malloy  died  October 
1 1 .  He  was  a  resident  of  Salem  and 
worked  at  GE  in  Lynn.  Jack  Leary, 
late  of  Centerville,  died  October  6. 
Jack's  experiences  in  WWII  were  re- 
counted in  the  Fall  issue  of  Boston 
College  Magazine.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished graphic  artist  who  drew  the 
endleaves  of  our  50th  Anniversary 
Report.  He  worked  at  Mil  from 
which  he  retired  in  1980.  •  At  our 
Christmas  social  on  December  8,  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  Owen  Hillberg 
on  December  7.  He  was  a  retired 
purchasing  agent  and  a  resident  of 
Natick.  Kindly  remember  these  men 
in  your  prayers. 
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Richard  B.  Daley 
160OldBillericaRd. 
Bedford,  MA  01 730 
(617)275-7651 

At  the  BC  vs.  West  Virginia  football 
game,  Rev.  Joseph  Glavin,  received 
the  "Honorary  Drum  Major  Award" 


from  the  Boston  College  Alumni  Band 
Association.  It  was  the  first  award  of 
its  kind,  in  recognition  of  28  years  of 
service  as  faculty  administrator  and 
chaplan  for  the  band.  •  Rev.  Msgr. 
John  Connor  has  retired  as  pastor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  His  loyalty  to 
the  class  and  its  functions  are  well 
remembered  by  his  classmates.  •John 
J.  Hickey  passed  away  September  14. 
John  was  a  Somerville  High  School 
English  teacher  for  many  years  prior 
to  retirement  in  1 982 .  Please  remem- 
ber John  in  your  prayers.  •  Also  pray 
for  Willis  Saulnier  who  died  No- 
vember 28.  Those  who  attended  the 
wake  and  funeral  included  Nick 
SottiUe  and  his  sister  Mary,  John 
Bowes,  Jack  Colahan,  Paul 
Jennings,  Rose  and  Herb  Arnold, 
and  Jim  Kiely  and  his  wife  Anita.  • 
Keep  in  mind  that  Laetare  Sunday  is 
March  29.  Robert  Sliney  is  the  class 
agent  for  this  event.  Tickets  may  be 
purchased  through  him.  •  Keep  those 
letters  coming! ! 
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Ernest  J.  Handy 

215  LaGrange  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

(617)323-6326 

The  30-plus  volunteers  who  make  up 
our  our  Golden  Anniversary  Com- 
mittee, have  worked  diligently  in  for- 
mulating and  guiding  our  activities 
during  this,  our  50th  anniversary  year 
as  members  of  the  alumni.  They,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  are  to  be 
congratulated  and  thanked.  Space  does 
not  permit  listing  their  individual  ac- 
complishments. Collectively  the  com- 
mittee may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  program  has  been  excellently  re- 
ceived. All  that  remains  is  Laetare 
Sunday  followed  by  our  induction  as 
Golden  Eagles.  Please  contact  Jim 
Stanton,  Terry  Geoghegan  or 
Eleanor  Maguire  if  you  know  of  a 
widow  of  a  classmate  who  is  not  re- 
ceiving class  mailings.  •  I  have  many, 
many  wonderful  memories  of  Bob 
Noonan  both  before  and  after  gradu- 
ation, all  too  numerous  to  list  here.  I 
must,  however,  share  a  few.  Bob  ar- 
rived at  Chestnut  Hill  from  Portland, 
ME,  via  Lynn  in  September  of  1938. 
He  met  Judith  Flynn,  as  I  recall,  in  our 
freshmanyear,  and  they  were  married 
soon  after  graduation.  Bob  and  I  spent 
many  ahappyhourat  the  Two  Gende- 
men  Cafe  in  Brighton  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  there  we  prepared  for  our  finals. 
Our  paths  separated  in  1942.  After 
the  War  we  frequendy  got  together 
both  here  in  Boston  and  up  in  Maine. 
I  remember  the  birth  of  their  first  son. 


I  was  honored  by  being  asked  to  be 
godfather  of  one  of  their  other  chil- 
dren. Bob  was  an  usher  at  my  wed- 
ding. I  remember  late  one  night,  after 
an  evening  on  the  town,  we  serenaded 
Judith  from  her  mother's  back  yard  in 
Brighton.  While  Judith  listened,  and 
we  sang  "Believe  Me  If  All  Those 
Endearing  Young  Charms,"  her 
mother  called  the  police,  then,  realiz- 
ing who  we  were,  hid  us  in  the  house. 
I  recall  riding  to  Maine  in  Bob's  origi- 
nal Model-T.  It  had  three  hand  con- 
trols and  three  foot  pedals.  He  handled 
it  like  he  had  three  hands  and  three 
feet.  We  spent  the  weekend  at  Peak's 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Pordand.  I 
remember  his  Volkswagen.  He  let  me 
drive  it  home  one  evening  while  he 
followed  by  publictransportation.  Bob 
would  often  stop  by  to  visit  while  on  a 
business  trip,  sometimes  for  lunch  in 
town,  other  times  for  dinner  at  my 
house.  He  knew  he  was  always  wel- 
come. I  repeat,  there  are  many,  many 
wonderful  memories.  His  devotion  to 
Judith  was  unparalleled.  He  was,  in 
my  opinion,  the  epitome  of  all  that  a 
good  man  could  be.  He  had  integrity 
and  honor.  He  was  honest,  respectful, 
humble,  courageous,  devoted  and 
loyal.  As  it  says  in  our  year  book,  Bob 
was  "never  too  busy  to  say  hello..." 
Bob  died  after  a  long  depressing  ill- 
ness on  August  2  5 .  To  his  wife  Judith, 
their  six  sons,  one  daughter  and  ten 
grandchildren,  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies. He  will  live  in  my  memory.  • 
Please  also  remember  Bill 
McLaughlin  in  your  prayers.  Bill  died 
at  his  home  in  West  End,  NC,  on 
September  7,  some  10  years  after  re- 
tiring from  New  England  Telephone 
where  he  had  been  employed  for  ap- 
proximately 3  5  years.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Endowment  for  the  Poor,  a 
foundation  financed  by  the  Catholic 
Diocese  in  Raleigh.  He  was  also  past 
president  of  the  Sandhills  Peace  Coa- 
lition in  North  Carolina.  To  his  wife 
Mary  Margaret,  their  five  daughters, 
two  sons  and  1 1  grandchildren,  our 
sincerest  condolences.  Bill  has  been 
remembered  at  Mass.  •  Harry  Nash 
recendy  underwent  majorsurgery.  My 
prayers  are  that  his  recovery  will  be  as 
complete  as  my  recovery  was  follow- 
ing surgery  he  performed  on  me  a  few 
years  ago.  Please  join  in  remembering 
him  in  your  prayers.  •  In  recognition 
of  his  30-year  tenure  on  the  Law 
School  faculty,  Frank  Nicholson, 
S.J.,  was  presented  with  the  Faculty 
Service  Award.  In  addition,  he  was 
awarded  the  prestigious  Founder's 
Medal  last  May  at  the  Law  School's 
59th  commencement  exercises.  •  On 
behalf  of  the  class,  I  extend  sincere 
sympathies  to  the  family  of  Morris 
Bordenca  who  died  October  6.  A 
physician  for  over  40  years,  Morris 


specialized  in  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy. He  served  in  the  Army  both 
during  WWII  and  the  Korean  War. 
Morris  is  survived  by  his  wife  Marie, 
their  nine  children  and  1 1  grandchil- 
dren. He  too  has  been  remembered  at 
Mass.  •  Upon  graduation,  Bob  Dunn 
served  in  the  military  during  WWII, 
then  returned  and  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  a  family 
business,  eventually  becoming  its 
president.  Disability  caused  him  to 
retire  several  years  ago.  Bob  died  No- 
vember 17.  He  is  survived  by  four 
sons,  Robert,  Stephen,  Kevin  and 
Brian,  one  daughter,  Christine,  and 
seven  grandchildren.  To  each  our  sin- 
cere sympathies.  Bob  will  be  remem- 
bered at  Mass.  •  Wait  till  next  year. 
Socially,  the  football  season  was  a 
partial  success.  We  had  hope  that  we 
would  be  joined  at  tailgating,  before 
and  after  each  home  game,  by  more 
classmates.  Maybe  next  year.  •  We 
are  saddened  by  the  death  on  Novem- 
ber 16  of  Leo  P.  O'Keefe,  S.J.,  whom 
you  may  recall  as  our  Dean  of  Disci- 
pline. •  The  articles,  memoirs  of  ex- 
periences during  WWII  by  Bill 
Cadigan,  Jim  Malone,  Charlie 
Mackin  and  Gerry  LaRoche,  plus 
the  partial  diary  of  Ted  Lyons,  all  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Fall  1991  issue 
of  BC  Magazine,  were  most  interest- 
ing. •  Gerry  Joyce  has  agreed  to 
author  the  column  which  will  appear 
in  the  Spring  issue.  He  has  always 
been  most  cooperative  and  has  my 
sincere  gratitude.  •  Keep  in  mind 
Laetare  Sunday  is  March  29.  Tho- 
mas Hinchey,  M.D.,  is  the  class  agent 
for  this  event.  Tickets  may  be  pur- 
chased through  him.  •  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  Alumni  Weekend,  May 
15-18. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 

14  Churchill  Rd. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

(617)323-3737 

The  condolences  of  the  class  are  ex- 
tended to  Mary  and  the  family  of 
Joseph  A.  Grady,  MD,  who  died  in 
September  at  Kennebunk,  ME.  Joe 
had  been  chief  of  surgery  at  St.  John's 
Hospital,  Detroit,  for  many  years.  • 
Condolences  also  to  Taylor  Ahem 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Ursula,  last 
February.  •  Ed  McGilvery  reports 
he  must  postpone  any  golfing  for  a 
while  due  to  a  hip  operation  done  in 
August.  Among  others  recovering 
from  various  and  sundry  medical  prob- 
lems are  Ernie  Santosuosso,  Dick 
Ramsey,  Bob  Galligan  and  John 
Logue.  At  last  report  all  were  doing 


well.  •  Many  thanks  are  due  to  Tom 
Kennedy  and  Dick  Ramsey  for  their 
extra  support  of  class  dues.  •  Eleanor 
and  Sam  Church's  granddaughter 
Chris  is  enjoying  her  freshman  year  at 
the  Heights.  •  Thanks  to  some  fine 
groundwork  by  Bob  Rehling,  a  small 
group  of '43  golfers  "had  at  it"  in  early 
October  at  the  tough  Ballymeade 
course  on  the  Cape.  Ed  Lambert  and 
Bob  Rehling  took  prizes  for  nearest 
the  pin,  while  Dave  Folan  won  the 
drawing  for  a  pair  of  WVA  tickets 
donated  by  Joe  Finnegan.  As  usual 
Jim  Harvey  did  his  great  job  on  the 
score  pads.  •  More  golf  news:  Bob 
Galligan  and  Tom  Murray  played  in 
the  memorial  tournament  of  our  late 
classmate  Fr.  John  Hartigan  last  Sep- 
tember. No  scores  were  reported.  • 
Joe  Bernie  O'Neil  has  been  retired  as 
Librarian  Emeritus  by  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  a  well  deserved  honor. 
Joe  also  serves  as  the  VP  of  the  Paul 
Revere  chapter,  TROA.  •  From 
Marlboro,  Andy  Carnegie  is  still  ac- 
tive in  real  estate  appraisals  and  con- 
sulting as  president  of  Carnegie  Asso- 
ciates. •  On  their  way  to  Florida, 
Bette  and  Bob  Rehling  were  involved 
in  a  serious  auto  accident,  but  both  are 
recoveringnicely.  •  Had  a  recent  note 
from  Fr.  Tom  Heath,  now  stationed 
in  Kenya,  who  is  still  hoping  to  make 
our  50th  in  1993.  •  Also  heard  from 
one  of  the  old  Newbury  Street  boys 
recendy,  Bernie  Hanken,  who  re- 
ports his  daughter  Donna  is  doing  a 
great  job  as  a  prosecutor  in  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office,  New  York  City. 
Bernie  reminds  us  that  he'd  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  his  old  nemesis  Bill 
Sawyer.  •  Hope  all  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  "War  Stories"  in  the  last 
issue  from  Tom  Heath  (the  famed 
author  of  "Proud  Refrain,")  Lou 
Diegoli,  Bob  Casey  and  Eddie 
O'Connor.  There  are  many  more 
stories  from  this  "war"  Class  of  '43; 
perhaps  we  can  enjoy  some  at  the  next 
gathering.  •  And  last,  but  not  least, 
our  "Fall  Festival"  was  a  great  success 
this  pastNovemberat  AlumniHouse. 
It  was  an  evening  enjoyed  by  all.  • 
Look  for  announcements  of  our  spring 
event  as  plans  are  set  later.  •  Please 
keep  in  touch. 
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James  F.  McSorley,  Jr. 
1  204  Washington  St. 
N.  Abington,  MA  02351 
(617)  878-3008 

Belated  best  wishes  to  Henry  Brash 

who  married  Audrey  DiTomasso  on 
August  24.  Henry  works  three  days  a 
week  in  an  engineering  office  to  "keep 
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me  busy."  Henry  and  Audrey  are  liv- 
ing in  Walpole.  •  Walter  Fitzgerald 
had  a  right  hip  replaced  in  December 
and  was  making  a  good  recovery  when 
we  talked  with  him  a  few  weeks  later. 

•  Thanks  to  Jim  Dowd  and  Chris 
Flynn  who  was  able  to  get  tickets  and 
make  arrangements,  28  '44ers  at- 
tended the  excellent  December  7  BC 
Chorale  concert  and  our  reception 
which  followed.  Chris  has  now  been 
an  accounting  professor  at  BC  for  45 
years.  •  Meg  and  Jim  Dowd  enjoyed 
their  40th  wedding  anniversary  trip 
to  Europe  and  are  the  proud  grand- 
parents of  their  first  grandchild.  • 
Concert  attendees  included  Bob 
Foley  who  is  serving  his  second  year 
as  president  of  the  Catholic  Sodality 
and  is  recruiting  members  from  col- 
lege graduates,  including  us.  Bob,  who 
is  retired  from  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  lives  in  Dorchester 
with  his  wife  Peg.  •  Barbara  and  Leo 
Wilson  of  Norwood  have  been  con- 
centrating on  European  travel.  He  is 
also  a  frequent  golfer.  •  Bill  Daly  was 
enjoying  his  retirement  from  MIT's 
Lincoln  Lab  until  February  1 99 1  when 
he  and  his  wife  Frances  were  injured 
when  a  truck  hit  them  head  on.  Bill 
has  had  a  long  recuperation  period 
from  his  eye,  ear  and  leg  injuries.  Fran 
also  took  some  time  to  recover.  • 
John  B.  Finnigan  recently  sold  his 
real  estate  and  land  development  busi- 
ness of  43  years  and  is  enjoying  his 
retirement.  He  and  his  wife  Eleanor 
travel  and  also  visit  their  six  married 
children  and  18  grandchildren.  From 
1959  to  1969  Bill  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  in  Concord  where 
they  live.  •  Paul  Dunn  is  still  happy  in 
retirement,  after  20  years  with  the 
Bank  of  Boston.  He  lives  in  Maiden 
with  his  wife  Alice.  They  have  five 
children.  •  Others  who  attended  the 
concert  include  Barbara  and  Joe 
Delaney,  Margaret  and  Joe  Bane, 
Claire  and  Tom  Donelan,  Helene 
and  Don  White,  Drs.  Mitsuko  and 
Gene  Laforet,  and  Fran  and  Tino 
Spatula.  •  The  sympathy  of  the  class 
is  extended  to  the  families  of  Walter 
M.  Brady  who  died  in  October  in 
Thousand  Oaks,  CA.  Walt  played 
hockey  for  BC  and,  after  WWII  Ma- 
rine Corps  service,  joined  the  FBI 
where  he  was  a  special  agent  for  3 1 
years  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  before 
retiring.  Walter  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  six  daughters,  two  sons, 
and  six  grandchildren.  •  Simon 
Faherty  died  in  September  after  a 
long  illness.  Si  had  operated  the  fam- 
ily dairy  business  prior  to  retirement. 

•  Paul  T.  Conway  died  in  Belfast, 
ME,  November  27,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. Paul  served  on  a  PT  boat  in  the 
Navy  in  WWII.  After  earning  his 
master's  degree  in  psychology  from 
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Fordham,  he  worked  22  years  for  the 
Navy  at  the  Pentagon  prior  to  retire- 
ment. Paul  leaves  his  wife  Kathryn, 
three  daughters,  a  son,  a  sister  and 
four  grandsons.  •  Keep  in  mind  that 
Laetare  Sunday  is  March  2  9.  Contact 
Jim  Dowd  to  purchase  tickets 
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Louis  V.  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-0623 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended 
to  the  family  of  John  Connolly  of 
Marstons  Mills.  John  was  a  VP  of 
industrial  relations  for  the  Davis-Stan- 
dard Division  of  Crompton  Knowles 
Corp.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Cecelia  (Matthews),  daughters  Carol 
M.  Collins  and  Barbara  J.  Norman,  a 
brother,  T.  Paul  of  Needham,  and 
five  grandchildren.  •  The  Georgia 
Tech  football  game  and  dinner  were  a 
great  success.  We  had  20  classmates 
and  spouses  attend  the  game  and  32 
classmates  and  spouses  attend  the  din- 
ner. At  this  dinner,  we  welcomed  Paul 
Ryder  and  his  wife,  Louise,  Frank 
Tracy  and  Barbara,  and  Joe  Devlin 
back  into  the  Class  of  1945.  •  Wealso 
welcome  Jack  Kineavy  of  Somerset 
back  into  the  Class  of  1945.  Jack  and 
I  played  baseball  together  at  the 
Heights  under  Coach  Freddie 
Maguire.  Jack  was  a  top  football  offi- 
cial for  the  ECAC  and  is  now  the  T.V. 
official  for  all  televised  BC  football 
games.  Jack  was  in  teaching  and  ad- 
ministration in  Rhode  Island  and  Mas- 
sachusetts and  he  retired  as  principal 
of  Dartmouth  High  School.  He  has 
joined  the  Golf  Legends  of '45  and  is 
a  very  welcome  addition.  •  The  Leg- 
ends continued  its  golf  activities  with 
matches  atManchester  Country  Club, 
hosted  by  Bill  Hamrock.  where  the 
team  of  Hogan,  Cornyn  and  Devlin 
took  top  honors.  We  then  played  at 
Hyannisport  Country  Club,  courtesy 
of  Scotty  Whitelow,  friend  of  Bill 
Cornyn.  This  was  a  delightful  course, 
situated  next  to  the  Kennedy  com- 
pound on  Hyannis  Bay.  •  Our  annual 
overnight  took  place  again  at  New 
Seabury  Golf  Course,  hosted  by  Jim 
Keenan.  We  had  two  very  windy, 
chilly  days  of  golf,  with  10  classmates 
playing  golf  and  six  of  us  staying  over 
in  two  lovely  townhouses.  We  had  a 
great  breakfast  cooked  by  Ed  Burns 
and  Bill  Hamrock  and  I  recommend 
both  of  them  to  anyone  looking  for  a 
good  chef.  The  last  match  of  the  sea- 
son took  place  at  Bear  Hill  Country 
Club  in  Stoneham,  hosted  by  Charlie 
McCready.  I  do  have  winners  for  this 


match,  led  by  the  team  of  McCready, 
Cornyn,  Hogan  and  Kineavy,  and  in 
second  place  was  the  team  of 
Hamrock,  Curry,  Mangene  and  Sorgi. 
The  Golf  Legends  will  continue  in 
Florida  January-March  and  at  home 
starting  the  1st  of  May.  All  are  wel- 
come. Just  contact  me  or  Bill  Cornyn, 
and  we  will  include  you.  •  By  the  time 
you  receive  the  Winter  Boston  College 
Magazine,  we  will  have  had  our 
hockey-dinner  event  at  Conte  Fo- 
rum. I  will  report  on  this  in  the  Spring 
issue.  •  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who 
have  responded  to  our  class  events.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  run  an  event 
which  is  well  attended.  Please  keep  it 
up.  •  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  report 
that,  as  of  this  date,  I  have  received 
dues  from  34  classmates.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  time  to  send  in  dues  for  the 
year.  We  have  a  list  of  1 50  classmates, 
so  you  can  see  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement.  Please  make 
your  checks  out  to  BC  Class  of  1945 
and  mail  them  to  me,  or  John 
Campbell,  treasurer  of  the  class.  In 
closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
following  classmates  for  their  partici- 
pation in  this  year's  telethon:  John 
Campbell,  Vin  Catalogna,  Helen 
O'Meara,  Neil  Restani  and  yours 
truly.  This  effort  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated and  one  that  is  necessary  every 
year.  •  Please  keep  in  mind  that  Lae- 
tare Sunday  is  March  29.  To  purchase 
tickets  contact  John  McCarthy.  • 
Thanks  for  listening  and  please  keep 
in  touch. 
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Leo  F.  Roche,  Esq. 
26  Sargent  Rd. 
Winchester,  MA  01 890 
(617|729-2340 
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William  P.  Melville 

31  RockledgeRd. 

Newton  Highlands,  MA  02161 

(617]  244-2020 

As  you  read  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Boston  College  Magazine,  we  now  have 
a  new  set  of  class  officers  along  with  a 
full  fledged  executive  committee. 
Their  first  formal  act  was  to  host  a 
class  get-together  after  the  BC  vs. 
West  Virginia  football  game,  Satur- 
day, October  19.  It  was  held  in  the 
McGuinn  5th  Floor  Lounge  over- 
looking the  stadium  and  with  a  beau- 
tiful panoramic  view  of  the  down- 
town Boston  skyline.  It  was  a  great 
time  even  though  BC  lost  the  game  in 


the  last  minute  of  play.  Most  of  the 
fellows  that  attended  brought  their 
wives.  •  Seen  enjoying  the  comraderie 
of  their  classmates  were  George  Sav- 
age, Richard  Kirby,  Tim  Buckley,  Bill 
Melville,  Gene  Nash,  Tom  Carroll, 
Bill  Oliver,  Jim  Costello,  Tom 
Menten,  Jim  Calabressi,  Joe 
Harrington,  Al  DeVito,  Bill  Curley, 
JohnM.  Corcoran,  andJackO'Neil.  • 
Three  days  after  our  get-together  we 
received  catastrophic  news  that  one 
of  our  most  respected  and  faithful 
classmates,  Tom  Carroll,  suffered  a 
major  stroke  and  passed  away  a  few 
days  later.  Tom  could  always  be 
counted  upon  whenever  there  was  a 
BC  affair,  driving  down  from  North 
Hampton,  NH,  as  he  had  done  just 
before  he  was  stricken.  Tom  had  re- 
cendy  agreed  to  serve  on  the  class 
board.  A  number  of  our  classmates 
journeyed  up  to  Portsmouth,  NH,  for 
Tom's  wake  and  funeral.  He  will  be 
dearly  missed  by  all.  To  his  wife  Bette, 
sons  Michael  and  Jeff,  daughtersjean, 
Diane  and  Marie,  all  of  us  who  knew 
Tom  so  well  extend  our  heartfelt  sor- 
row and  deepest  sympathy.  Dona- 
tions in  Tom's  memory  may  be  sent 
to  Maryknoll  Missions,  Maryknoll, 
NY  10545.  •  We  recently  received  a 
nice  letter  from  Leonard  Dalton 
whose  address  is  1619  Lenox  Ave., 
Miami  Beach,  FL,  33139-2435.  We 
were  saddened  to  leam  that  Len  has 
to  decline  his  position  on  the  Class 
Executive  Committee  for  medical  rea- 
sons. He  told  us  how  much,  over  the 
years,  he  has  appreciated  receiving 
communiques  from  and  about  his 
classmates.  •  On  a  recent  cruise  to 
Bermuda  I  bumped  into  Roy  Hunt  (of 
Yellow  Pages  sales  fame)  and  his  lovely 
wife  Anne  who  informed  me  that  her 
brother  Dennis  Downing  had  re- 
tired a  year  ago  from  the  Kendall 
Company  where  he  was  a  research 
chemist.  •  Tim  Buckley  and  yours 
truly  spent  an  interesting  evening  in 
November  calling  our  classmates  for 
the  National  Telethon.  •  Talked  with 
Joe  Thibault  of  Emerson,  NJ.  He 
left  the  Transit  Seed  Co.  some  years 
ago  and  has  been  an  accountant  with 
The  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  on 
Commonwealth  Ave  in  Boston.  Lou 
informed  me  that  this  fraternal  insur- 
ance company  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  115  years.  It's  a  poor  day 
when  you  can't  leam  something  new. 
•  Our  esteemed  class  treasurer  in- 
forms me  that  50  of  our  classmates 
have  paid  their  class  dues  of  $25.  If 
you  haven't  sent  your  check  in  yet, 
please  do  so.  Make  it  out  to  BC  Class 
of '48  and  send  it  out  to  Tim  Buckley, 
Treasurer,  15  StandishRd.,  Wayland, 
MA01778.  •  Keep  in  mind  that  Lae- 
tare Sunday  is  March  29.  Contact 
William  Oliver  to  purchase  rickets. 
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John  T.  Prince 

64  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA  02 135 

The  class  enjoyed  another  great  so- 
cial event  after  the  Pitt  football  game. 
The  outcome  of  the  game  no  doubt 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  mood 
of  the  evening.  We  enjoyed  a  fine 
meal  with  classmates.  Among  those  in 
attendance  were  Bill  Murray  and 
George  Gilday  with  their  wives.  • 
We  received  a  note  fromMarie  Walsh, 
sister  of  Tom  Walsh,  informing  us  of 
his  death  on  November  2.  Tom  was 
an  English  professor  at  Georgetown 
University,  specializing  in  American 
and  Latin  American  literature.  Our 
sympathy  is  extended  to  his  wife  Marie 
and  family.  •  On  September  1 1 ,  John 
J.  McQuillan  was  presented  with  The 
Babson  Medal.  John  was  honored  for 
his  service  to  Babson  College  and  for 
his  leadership  in  the  community.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Babson  Corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  a  director  for  the  Babson 
Recreation  Center.  •  Class  President 
Bill  McCool  is  preparing  an  agenda 
of  1992  events  that  you  will  have  re- 
ceived by  the  time  this  issue  reaches 
you.  We  hope  more  classmates  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  these  activities. 
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John  A.  Dewire 
15  Chester  St.,  #31 
Cambridge,  AM  02140 
(617)  876-1461 

Walter  J.  Boverini  has  been  in  the 
legislature  for  the  past  20  years,  1 8  of 
them  in  the  state  senate.  He  is  now  the 
senate  majority  leader.  Walter  is  a 
former  football  coach  of  Lynn  En- 
glish High  School.  He  has  quietly 
earned  a  reputation  among  the  power 
players  on  Beacon  Hill.  Recently, 
Boverini  has  been  wielding  some  of 
that  influence  as  senate  chairman  of  a 
committee  that  will  be  drafting  a  con- 
gressional redistricting  plan  and  as  a 
member  of  a  commission  that  will 
study  restructuring  of  the  state's  pub- 
lic higher  education  system.  "Walter 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  people 
on  Beacon  Hill,"  said  Jim  Smith,  a 
former  Lynn  representative  and 
MBTA  director.  Boverini  admirers 
recite  a  long  list  of  episodes,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  passage  of  the  recent  pension 
bill,  which  they  say  attest  to  his  clout. 
Walter  graduated  from  Lynn  Classi- 
cal high  school.  During  WWII  he 
served  in  the  Army  Air-Force,  receiv- 
ing the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 


•  Francis  Collins  retired  as  the  head- 
master of  Natick  High  School.  They 
honored  him  formally  with  a  celebra- 
tion at  the  Natick  Inn  last  September. 
Frank  doesn'thaveanydramaticplans 
for  retirement.  He  will  just  put  away 
the  alarm  clock  and  enjoy  not  having 
a  schedule  for  a  while.  Visitors  to  the 
high  school  are  struck  by  the  large 
sign  standing  on  the  lawn  by  the  front 
door,  which  reads,  "Thank  you  Mr. 
Collins  for  all  of  your  years  of  dedi- 
cated service."  It  is  a  reminder  that 
Frank  Collins  achieved  his  goal.  • 
John  Pratt,  an  electrical  engineer  and 
former  Town  Meeting  member  in 
Braintree,  died  on  June  2 1  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Mr.  Pratt  moved  to  San  Juan 
eight  months  ago  from  Braintree.  He 
was  transferred  by  Electronics  Cor- 
poration of  America  of  Waltham 
where  he  had  worked  for  40  years. 
John  leaves  his  wife  Ianthe,  three  sons, 
William  of  Huntington  Beach,  CA, 
Steven  of  Braintree  and  John  of 
Stoneham,  two  sisters,  Zoa  O'Hearn 
of  Quincy  and  Mary  Dwyer  of  St. 
Petersburg,  FL,  and  two  grandsons. 
John  was  buried  in  the  National  Cem- 
etery in  Puerto  Rico.  •  On  Saturday, 
October  19,  the  class  had  a  reunion 
after  the  West  Virginia  game  in  Walsh 
Hall.  The  following  members  were  in 
attendance:  Peter  McGoldrick; 
Joanne  and  Andy  Fichera,  Bud 
O'Keefe  (Bud  is  in  the  hospital  but  is 
coming  along  fine),  Gerald 
McCouhley,  Rita  and  Frank  Doran, 
Tom  Tierney,  Betty  and  Tom 
Cullum,  Alfred  DeCastro  and  son 
Stephen,  John  Wisniewski,  John  L. 
Dot  Clougherty,  Larry  Lelan,  M.D., 
Jeanne  M.  and  John  Wisniewski,  Rose 
Marie  and  Frank  Murphy,  Pat  and 
Tim  Davem,  a  triple  eagle,  Kay  and 
Bill  Logue,  Jane  and  Ed  Cranly,  John 
McConville,  Joe  Diminick,  Fred 
Songin,  Edward  Riley,  Tom  O'Leary, 
Paul  Vergokes,  Ann  Louise  and 
Michael  Diminick  and  John  Dewire. 

•  On  my  trip  to  Eastern  Europe  in 
June  I  asked  many  young  people  if 
they  had  knowledge  of  God  and  reli- 
gion during  Communism.  They  all 
told  me  the  same  thing;  their  parents 
and  grandparents  taught  them  Chris- 
tianity at  home.  They  were  thus  in- 
formed on  the  subject.  Jackie  Farrell 
and  Bobby  Harwood  both  had  their 
sons  married  on  the  same  day,  Octo- 
ber 1 9.  Therefore  they  were  absent 
from  our  reunion  in  Walsh  Hall.  • 
Dorothy  and  Danty  DeFazio  are 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  re- 
union. They  spent  hours  of  behind 
the  scenes  work  for  months.  Keep  in 
mind  that  Laetare  Sunday  is  March 
29.  Robert  Harwood  is  the  class  agent 
for  this  event.  Tickets  may  be  pur- 
chased through  him.  •  I  leavejanuary 
1 5  for  two  weeks  in  Central  America. 


It's  a  great  place  to  go  to  in  January  if 
you  live  in  New  England. 
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Francis  X.  Quinn,  Esq. 
1 205  Azalea  Dr. 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
(301)762-5049 
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Edward  L.  Englert,  Jr. 
128Colberg  Ave. 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(617)323-1500 

Our  40th  anniversary  is  in  full  swing, 
and  so  far  the  class  has  had  several 
fabulous  activities.  Frank  Dooley 
hosted  the  party  after  the  Georgia 
Tech  football  game,  and  it  was  a  full 
day  of  fun.  Fr.  Hugh  O'Regan  and 
Fr.  Joe  Wilson  concelebrated  the 
memorial  Mass  held  prior  to  the  bien- 
nial dinner  meeting,  and  Fr.  Monan 
visited  with  the  class  afterwards.  • 
Congratulations  to  Frank  Dooley, 
who  will  be  our  class  president  for  the 
next  two  years;  to  Bob  Allen,  who 
will  be  first  VP;  and  to  Fred  Meagher, 
who  was  elected  as  second  VP.  Roger 
Connor  and  Al  Sexton  will  continue 
to  serve  as  secretary  and  treasurer, 
respectively.  The  dinner  was  well  at- 
tended, and  Jack  Leary  was  presented 
with  the  traditional  gift  as  he  com- 
pleted his  six  years  as  a  class  officer. 
Many  thanks,  Jack,  for  faithful  and 
loyal  service  and  much  hard  work!  • 
Jack  and  Pat  will  again  handle  the 
Valentine's  Day  dance  which  has  been 
so  popular  over  the  years.  We  hope 
you  all  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
join  us  this  year  on  our  40th!  Please 
watch  for  coming  events  and  join  our 
classmates  during  the  year.  •  Jim 
Mulrooney  is  arranging  for  the 
Beanpot  gathering,  and  Fred 
Meagher  is  handling  the  Laetare 
Sunday  tickets.  Bob  Allen  is  in  charge 
of  '52  Night  at  Robsham  to  held  in 
April.  The  "BigEvent"  willbeAlumni 
Weekend  on  May  15-18,  and  special 
activities  have  been  planned.  Roger 
Connor  is  arranging  for  the  Bermuda 
trip  scheduled  for  June  25-29,  and 
Fred  Meagher  is  making  plans  for 
the  golf  tournament  there  for  those 
interested.  •  Jim  Doyle  and  Barry 
Driscoll  are  heading  the  fund  drive 
for  the  class  gift,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
all  will  participate.  •  Fred  DiLoreto 
has  recently  successfully  completed 
40  years  as  an  educator.  •  Frank 
McGee,  who  defends  Boston  police 
officers  who  have  used  deadly  force 


on  the  job,  seeks  refuge  by  working  on 
his  33-  acre  Wood  Acre  Farm  in 
Marshfield.  Bill  Newell  served  on 
the  Catholic  Charities  Cardinal's  Cup 
Golf  Tournament  committee,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  benefit  child- 
care  services  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston.  •  Al  Sexton  is  enjoying  the 
warm  weather  in  Naples,  along  with 
Jim  Doyle,  Bernie  O'Sullivan  and 
Bob  Doherty.  •  Tom  Martin  is  liv- 
ing in  Fort  Myers.  •  Paul  Lockwood 
has  retired  and  is  now  living  in 
Cumberland,  RI,  and  Pat  Clancy  is 
in  North  Falmouth.  •  JackMonahan, 
Norwood,  is  enjoying  retirement  life. 
•  The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Joe  Gillis,  who  died 
recently.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Jeanne,  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Joe  was  an  elementary  school  teacher 
in  Somerville  for  35  years. 
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Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Standish  Rd. 
Watertown,  MA  02 172 
(617)926-0121 

I  understand  that  Tom  Fleming  is 

now  pastor  at  St.  Peter  Parish, 
Gloucester.  •  Sherm  Saltmarsh  was 
inducted  into  the  Boston  College 
Varsity  Club  Hall  of  Fame  in  Septem- 
ber. •  Received  a  nice  letter  from  Leo 
Garganta,  96  "R"  Drive,  Westport. 
Leo  is  the  deputy  executive  director 
of  the  Fall  River  Housing  Authority 
and  very  much  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  pub- 
lic housing  social  service  programs. 
He  has  three  offspring.  Leo  said  he 
doesn't  see  too  many  classmates  down 
in  his  neck  of  the  woods  except  Tony 
Litos,  recently  retired  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Mental 
Health,  and  Jack  McKinnon.  •  I 
understand  John  Toppa  was  pretty 
successful  as  football  coach  and  ath- 
letic director  at  Rogers  High  School 
until  his  recent  retirement.  •  Met  up 
with  Joe  Byrne  twice  last  month; 
once  in  Boston  and  the  other  tailgat- 
ing  at  the  Miami  game.  Joe  looks 
good  and  is  living  at  1 1 7  Clifton  Ave., 
Marblehead  and  is  the  associate  pro- 
vost of  Tufts  University,  136  Harrison 
Avenue,  Boston.  •  Also  saw  the  Rev. 
Larry  Drennan  cheering  the  football 
team  on  this  year. 
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Francis  X.  Flannery 
72  Sunset  Hill  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  AM  02 132 
(617)323-1592 

I  received  notice  that  the  1 99 1  edition 
of  the  Andover  Golden  Warriors  foot- 
ball program  is  dedicated  to  former 
assistant  coach  Bob  King.  Bob  served 
as  assistant  coach  from  1971  to  1977 
and  was  a  major  factor  in  the  success 
of  their  great  championship  teams.  In 
1 979,  Bob  was  named  Andover  school 
system  Teacher  of  the  Year.  He  has 
been  teaching  in  Andover  since  1970 
and  is  currently  teaching  chemistry  at 
Andover  High  School.  •  The  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  Salmon  is  available  for 
speaking  engagements  through  the 
New  England  Business  Speakers  Net- 
work. Tom  was  the  governor  of  Ver- 
mont from  1972  through  1978  and 
was  the  recent  chairman  of  the  New 
England  Council.  •  John  Curtin  re- 
cently finished  his  one-year  stint  as 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  He  is  a  lawyer  at  the  firm 
of  Bingham,  Dana,  &  Gould.  •  Dea- 
con David  Sanford  has  been  named 
temporary  principal  at  St.  Athanasius- 
St.  John  School  in  Rumford,  ME.  He 
was  assigned  to  St.  Athanasius-St.  John 
parish  in  July  1 990  as  associate  pastor. 
Deacon  David  has  run  in  23  mara- 
thons, including  five  in  Boston.  I  won- 
der if  he  will  be  running  in  next  year's 
marathon?  I'll  keep  my  eyes  open.  • 
Classmates  who  attended  the  class 
reunion  dinner  after  the  West  Vir- 
ginia game  on  October  19  included 
Ray  MacPherson,  Charlie  Stamos,  Ed 
Zmijewski,  Jim  Coughlin,  Mario 
DiBiase,  Jim  O'Halloran,  Robert 
King,  Frank  Patchell,  Ed  Donlan, 
Tom  Salmon,  Barry  Murphy,  Jim 
Kelley,  Gene  Doherty,  John  Flynn, 
Lou  Torino,  Murray  Regan,  George 
Rice,  and  Tom  Murphy.  Rumor  has  it 
a  good  time  was  had  by  all.  •  Keep  in 
mind  that  Laetare  Sunday  is  March 
29.  George  McDevitt  is  the  class 
agent  for  this  event.  Tickets  may  be 
purchased  through  him. 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
1 2  Tappan  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02176 
(617)665-2669 

Bishop  John  Kallos  observed  his  3  6th 
ordination  anniversary  to  the 
Diaconate  by  celebrating  an 
Archieratical  Liturgy  at  the  St.  Photios 
Shrine  Chapel,  in  St.  Augustine,  FL, 
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where  he  is  currently  the  president. 
We  send  him  our  congratulations  and 
our  prayers  as  he  continues  the  BC 
tradition  of  service  to  God  and  His 
people.  •  Jim  Grady  was  appointed 
by  President  George  Bush  and  con- 
firmed by  unanimous  vote  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (OPIC).  Jim  is  a  partner  in 
the  Boston  law  firm  Grady  &  Dwyer. 
He  also  has  been  a  visiting  scholar  at 
Harvard  Law  School  and  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Lawyers  Coordinating 
Committee.  We  applaud  President 
Bush  for  his  selection  of  our  classmate 
and  know  he  will  serve,  with  distinc- 
tion, in  his  new  role.  •  Frank  Reed, 
CEO  of  Boston  Acoustics,  had  a  re- 
cent biographical  sketch  published  in 
the  Boston  Business  Journal.  In  the  ar- 
ticle, Frank  listed  his  personal  hero  as 
Winston  Churchill.  •  The  only  up- 
date form  in  the  material  sent  to  me 
for  this  issue  contained  the  news  that 
Dr.  George  Snyder  has  relocated 
from  Montreal,  Canada,  to  Reston, 
VA. 
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Jane  Quigley  Hone 
425  Nassau  Ave. 
Manhasser,  NY  11030 
(516)627-0973 

Our  35th  reunion  encouraged  our 
chairmen  Pat  Mitchell  and  Winnie 
Hicks  to  compile  a  list  of  addresses  of 
34  classmates.  We  are  missing  2  and 
three  have  died.  Several  are  grandpar- 
ents and  many  do  volunteer  work. 
Some  of  the  working  women  include 
Mary  Amlaw  in  Arundel,  ME.  She 
has  pursued  her  music  talent  in  piano 
and  in  voice.  She  is  author  of  mystery 
stories  and  poems  and  spiritual  ar- 
ticles. •  Carra  Wetzel  is  director  of 
an  out-patient  clinic  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  in  Stephenson,  VA,  where 
she  and  Ed  live.  Their  4  children  are 
married.  •  Pat  McNamara  and  Leon 
live  in  Westport,  CT.  Pat  works  in  a 
hospital.  •  Patty  Jacobs  teaches  first 
grade  in  VA  where  she  and  her  hus- 
band live.  They  have  five  sons. 
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Ralph  C.  Good,  Jr.,  Esq. 
4  West  Mill  St. 
P.O.  Box  203 
Medfield,  MA  02052 

Robert  B.  I  Ialloran,  Mass.  Mutual's 
premier  representative,  operating  out 


of  the  Big  Apple,  forwarded  some 
additions  to  the  "list  of  luminaries" 
who  were  in  attendance  at  the  35th 
anniversary  celebration.  He  graciously 
credited  John  Harney  with  yeoman 
service  in  chronicling  the  attendees 
list,  but  allowed  that  there  were  sev- 
eral B.M.O.C.s  in  attendance,  whose 
names  did  not  crop  up  on  that  list.  By 
way  of  additions  to  same,  he  advised 
that  our  class  president,  Jim  Barry, 
had  come  all  the  way  from  the  Big 
Apple  to  the  reunion;  Tom  Burke, 
Esq.,  was  at  the  Boston  Pops  event,  as 
was  Dick  Noutille,  DDS;  and 
Willard  Bunky  Jackson,  national 
sales  manager  for  Avery-Dennison  in 
Needham,  also  found  his  way  to  the 
reunion  celebration,  as  did  Jim 
McLaughlin,  a  former  resident  at 
O'Connell  House  on  campus,  who  is 
retired  from  the  New  York  City 
School  Board,  but  is  still  actively  en- 
gaged as  a  consultant  and  a  statistician 
for  the  New  York  Jets  and  Columbia 
Univ.  Bob  advised  that  Joe  Higgins 
of  Westwood,  who  was  in  attendance, 
had  indicated  that  he  had  sold  his 
plumbing  and  heating  company  to 
the  the  world's  largest  contractor.  As 
an  aside,  he  noted  thatMessrs.  Higgins 
and  Jackson  had  together  accounted 
for  14  children,  and  that  Ed  Lynch, 
our  class  rep  to  the  Dorian  Gray  So- 
ciety, was  also  in  attendance.  By  nec- 
essary implication,  it  would  appear 
that  Bob  himself  was  present,  but 
probably  characteristically  self-effac- 
ing which  might  account  for  Brother 
Harney's  failure  to  catch  him  up  on 
the  list  of  attendees.  •  Several  Double 
Eagles,  including  Frank  Furey  and 
Frank  Curry  are  working  diligently 
in  the  planning  of  the  40th  reunion 
event  for  the  Class  of  1952  from  BC 
High.  For  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
such  Double-Eagle  status,  weaskyour 
indulgence  in  the  heralding  of  this 
event.  Any  who  are  not  so  disposed, 
can  pursue  their  objections  with 
Brother  Furey,  who  is  as  big  and  fit  as 
ever.  •  Condolences  to  Jim  Pender 
on  the  recent  loss  of  his  mother.  Jim 
was  an  original  member  of  the  class, 
who  post-second  year  answered  the 
Cardinal's  call  to  take  up  residence  at 
St.  John's.  Later  he  chose  to  pursue 
another  calling  and  has  been  a  long- 
term  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Westwood  High  School  as  the  head 
of  the  math  and  computer  science 
departments.  He  resides  with  his  wife, 
Virginia,  in  Walpole.  •  Leo  Power  is 
somewhat  snow-like  in  color  on  top, 
but  he  reports  that  this  chameleon- 
like change  on  his  crown  has  in  no  way 
impaired  his  tennis  game.  One  might 
suppose  that  his  opponents  would  be 
better  able  to  assess  that  moderately 
self-servingdeclaration.  •  PaulCarey 
has  retired  his  faculty  garments  at 


Mass.  Bay  Community  College. They 
are  now  stored  in  the  closet  with  his 
baseball  and  hockey  gear.  Paul  re- 
mains active  in  the  world  of  real  estate 
brokerage  in  Needham,  and  serves  as 
treasurer  of  the  Needham  Country 
Club,  where  he  continues  to  sharpen 
his  golfing  skills.  •  John  Brady,  for- 
merly with  the  Wayland  school  de- 
partment, has  entered  into  the  world 
of  retirement  and  he  and  his  wife  Ann 
plan  to  take  up  residence  on  Cape 
Cod.  Their  five  children  are  all  pretty 
much  post-college  and  "on  their  own." 
As  the  sponsor  of  many  similar  en- 
tries, one  is  always  given  to  wonder- 
ing exacdy  what  "on  their  own"  really 
means,  but  hope  springs  eternal.  This 
correspondent's  youngest  daughter, 
Patricia,  eschewed  the  Maroon  and 
Gold  in  favor  of  the  Purple  and  is  now 
ensconced  somewhere  on  Mt.  St. 
James  in  the  environs  of  Worcester. 
This  seeming  sedition  notwithstand- 
ing, she  remains  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  followers  of  St.  Ignatius,  so  not  all 
has  been  lost.  •  As  might  be.  self- 
evident  from  the  foregoing,  we  are 
hungry  for  newsworthy  items.  The 
dearth  of  same  is  easily  remedied  by 
taking  pen  in  hand.  •  Claire  Hoban 
McCormack  reports  the  following: 
Our  reunion  events  last  year  were  so 
enjoyable  to  so  many  that  we  have 
arranged  our  next  class  event  for  "Leap 
Year  Day,"  February  29.  We  will  be 
touring  the  new  chemistry  building, 
the  recently  renovated  School  ofEdu- 
cation  in  Campion  Hall  and  Conte 
Forum.  The  tour  will  be  followed  by 
cocktails  and  a  buffet  dinner  in  the 
Shea  Room  of  Conte  Forum.  We  are 
honored  to  have  as  our  after-dinner 
speaker,  Dr.  Thomas  O'Connor,  "Mr. 
Boston."  Dr.  O'Connor's  reputation 
as  an  informative  and  entertaining 
lecturer  reaches  far  beyond  the  Bay 
State.  Mark  your  calendars!  For 
alumni  living  beyond  the  New  En- 
gland area,  we'd  be  delighted  if  you 
can  join  us.  Call  the  Alumni  Office  for 
all  the  particulars.  Hope  to  see  you 
there! 
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Pat  Leary  Dowling 
39  Woodside  Dr. 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
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Francis  E.  Lynch 
27  Arbutus  Ln.,  P.O.  Box  1287 
W.  Dennis,  AAA  02670 
(508)  398-5368 

Our  last  class  Board  ofDirectors  meet- 
ing took  place  on  November  6  at 
Alumni  House.  •  The  class  fall  foot- 
ball event  on  October  19  with  BC  vs. 
West  Virginia  was  a  great  success, 
from  beginning  until  end,  with  many 
classmates  in  attendance.  •  Our  next 
planned  35th  reunion  event  is  in  the 
form  of  a  planned  hockey  event  for 
January  17,  1992  at  Conte  Forum 
with  BC  vs.  Northeastern.  A  class 
mailing  has  already  been  sent  out  and 
a  good  turnout  is  anticipated.  •  Paul 
E.    Chamberlain   and  his  wife 
Maureen  recently  became  grandpar- 
ents for  the  ninth  time.  Paul,  keep  it 
going!  It  is  always  good  to  hear  from 
you  over  the  telephone.  You  are  cer- 
tainly most  thoughtful.  'Joseph  M. 
Kelly  was  recently  promoted  to  se- 
nior VP  at  Suffolk  University.  Over 
the  last  nine  years  Joe  has  been  VP  for 
institutional  advancement  at  Suffolk. 
Joe  has  been  fundraising  as  a  profes- 
sional for  more  than  thirty  years.  His 
early  years  in  fundraising  started  at 
BC  along  with  our  late  and  dear  class- 
mate Martin  J.  Clancy.  •  Myles  J. 
McCabe,  a  member  of  our  class  Board 
of  Directors,  is  still  convalescing  at 
home  after  enduring  another  spell  of 
back  surgery.  Myles  is  our  chairman 
of  our  planned  hockey  event  sched- 
uled for  January  1 7, 1 992.  •  Gloria  B. 
Blanchfield  Thomas  is  a  professor 
of  theology  atMarymount  College  in 
Tarrytown,  NY.  •James  D.  Turley 
was  recendy  promoted  to  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  Rhode  Island 
College  in  Providence.  Jim  and  his 
wife,  Betty  Scanlon  Turley,  have  both 
dedicated  many  valuable  hours  of  their 
personal  time  as  husband  and  wife 
members  of  our  class  Board  ofDirec- 
tors over  the  last  six  years.  •  Please 
keep  in  mind  a  further  slate  of  planned 
35th  Anniversary  class  events.  That 
will  be  developing  as  we  embark  into 
1992.  Laetare  Sunday  in  March  will 
another  anticipated  planned  in  event. 
Make  your  reservations  early  by  con- 
tacting Betty  Scanlon  Turley  at  (6 1 7) 
843-5 164.  Let's  get  a  big  turnout  for 
this  great  Lenten  Mass  and  Com- 
munion Breakfast.  •  The  years  are 
flying  by.  The  year  1992  heralds  in 
our  35th  anniversary  of  graduation 
from  a  great  Jesuit  University,  The 
Heights.  Please  make  it  a  point  to 
come  back  to  Boston  College  and  be 
a  part  of  one  of  our  many  planned 
35th  Anniversary  class  events.  •  Last 


but  not  least,  please  send  in  your  class 
dues.  If  you  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so,  dues  in  the  amount  of 
$20.00  can  be  forwarded  to  our  class 
treasurer,  William  D.  Tobin,  181 
Central  St.,  Holliston,  MA  01746. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
"BC  Class  of  1957."  •  Hope  you  all 
have  a  very  happy,  healthy  and  great 
35  th  anniversary  New  Year  in  1992. 
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Marjorie  L  McLaughlin 
1 39  Parker  Rd. 
Needham,  MA  02 194 
(617)444-7252 
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David  A.  Rafferty,  Jr. 
33  Huntley  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)749-3590 

Leo  Lennox,  recently  retired  from 
teaching,  is  living  in  Evans,  GA.  Leo 
and  Louise  have  seven  children.  • 
Frank  Bellizzi  of  Newington,  CT, 
has  recendy  been  promoted  to  pro- 
fessor of  management  in  the  School 
of  Business  at  Quinnipiac  College.  • 
Ed  Devlin  is  living  in  Dover  and  has 
recendy  joined  FleetyTSTorstar  Finan- 
cial Group  as  senior  VP  of  Human 
Resources.  Ed  was  formerly  senior 
VP  of  Human  Resources  at  Wang.  • 
TomMahoney,  livinginMIton  with 
his  wife  Mary  and  three  children,  is 
president  of  Healey/Mahoney  &  As- 
sociates. •  Holy  Cross  College  un- 
derwent a  major  change  this  past  sum- 
mer when  Jim  Halpin  announced  his 
retirement  after  a  28-year  career  as 
assistant  director  of  admissions.  •  Bill 
McGurk  reports  that  he  and  Ann 
rode  out  Hurricane  Bob  on  their  boat 
in  Hadleys  Harbor.  Their  three  sons 
are  married,  but  no  grandchildren 
yet.  •  Lois  Zeramby  Shea  and  hus- 
band Paul  '59  are  living  in  Holliston. 
Son  Paul  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
'95.  •  Dan  O'Leary  recendy  com- 
pleted 36  years  of  service  as  the  chief 
of  the  employment  branch  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms in  Washington,  DC.  •  Great  to 
see  Bill  Quigley  at  the  '58  reception 
after  the  West  Virginia  game.  Bill 
lives  in  Saugus  and  works  for  the 
Postal  Service.  •  Sheldon  and  Nancy 
Daly  of  Hingham  are  proud  grand- 
parents of  two-year-old  twins,  Michael 
andMargaretMaguire.  •  Speaking  of 
being  grandparents,  Marilyn  and 
Dave  Rafferty  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  grandchild,  Lindsay 


Sarah   Curtin,   daughter  of  Julie 
Rafferty  Curtin  and  husband  John  of 
Duxbury.  •  Received  a  nice  note  from 
Mike  Bennett  who  reports  that  the 
book  he  has  been  working  on  for  the 
past  12  years  is  finally  rolling  off  the 
presses.  It's  entided  The  Asbestos  Racket: 
An  Environmental  Parable  (Free  En- 
terprise Press),  and  is  based,  in  part, 
on  articles  that  Mike  wrote  for  the 
Detroit  News,  which  were  nominated 
for  a  Pulitzer.  The  book  focuses  on 
the  hysteria  over  asbestos  in  schools, 
originally  promoted  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  through  a 
theory,  "Getting  the  mothers  to  form 
vigilante  mobs  to  storm  the  school 
committees."  Mike  is  a  veteran  jour- 
nalist and  political  writer  residing  in 
Washington,  DC.  A  former  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Herald,  he  worked  as  a 
Congressional  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  and 
also  served  as  deputy  public  informa- 
tion director  of  OSHA.  •  Ben  Adler 
of  Belmont  recendy  became  a  grand- 
father with  the  birth  of  Jonathan,  a 
future  linebacker  for  BC.  •  Paul 
Fennell  recently  sold  his  business  in 
Vienna,  VA,  and  relocated  to  Or- 
lando with  his  wife  Betty  and  daugh- 
ter Barbara.  •  Ed  Murray's  business, 
Glenwood  Travel  Inc.  of  Brooklyn, 
NY,  was  recendy  selected  to  receive 
the  American  Airlines  "Something 
Special  Club"  award.  This  honor  was 
bestowed  on  only  30  agencies  in  the 
Northeast  for  superior  performance 
in  the  travel  industry.  •  Ann  Guerini, 
a  town  nurse  in  Westwood,  was  re- 
cendy recognized  in  an  article  in  the 
Westwood  Suburban  Pi-ess  for  work  with 
an  elderly  couple  over  and  above  the 
call  of  duty.  Congratulations,  Ann,  on 
that  well  deserved  tribute.  •  Condo- 
lences of  the  class  go  out  to  the  family 
of  Guy  Grimaldi  who  passed  away  in 
July.  Guy  was  formerly  sales  manager 
of  American  Built  Rite  Co.  •  Class- 
mates are  signing  up  fast  for  Laetare 
Sunday,  March  29,  and  The  "Pops"  in 
May.  •  Don't  forget  your  class  dues. 
Send  your  $25.00  check  to  Jack 
McDevitt,  2  8  Cedar  Road,  Medford, 
MA  02155. 
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Sheila  Hurley  Canty 
8  Sherborne  Terrace 
Dover,  MA  02030 
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Robert  P.  Latkany 

c/o  NML,  P.O.  Box  4008 

Darien,  CT  06820 

(203)851-5738 

Peter  Murphy's  son  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  and  is  living  in 
Brooklyn    Heights.    Peter    and 
Jacqueline  are  livingin  Rouret,  France 
on  the  Cote  d'Azur,  but  will  be  buying 
a  home  in  the  Monte  Carlo  area.  • 
Vin  O'Reilly  of  Winchester  has  been 
elected  to  the  1 1-man  executive  com- 
mittee of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  for  a 
three-year  term.  He  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Dana  Farber  Cancer  Institute 
and  an  overseer  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  •  John  Bavis  of 
Reston,  VA,  has  been  named  assistant 
executive  director  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  He  was  employed 
for  24  years  by  Eastern  Airlines,  first 
as  a  flight  engineer  and  then  as  a  pilot 
before  retiring  in  August  1990.  He 
joined  the  NMB  as  a  mediator  the 
followingmonth.  •  Class  of  1959  dues 
are  $30.  Please  send  your  checks  to 
BC  Class  of  1959,  Dr.  William  Parks, 
2  5  Aletha  Road,  Needham,  MA02 1 92 . 
•  Paul  Woelfel  reminds  us  that  any 
or  all  of  your  annual  pledge  to  BC  can 
go  to  the  Ann  R.  O'Meara  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  •  I  drove  up  for  the  22nd 
Hall  of  Fame  Induction  held  at  beau- 
tiful Conte  Forum  to  see  our  own 
Jimmy  Colclough  inducted.  I  was  to 
meetjohn  Magee  and  Donny  Allard 
but  could  not  find  them  among  the 
1000  attendees.  Larry  Eisenhauer 
introduced  Jim,  who  came  up  to  ac- 
cept the  award  with  his  twin  three- 
year-old  sons,  Patrick  and  Michael. 
His  four  older  children,  ranging  to 
age  3 1  were  also  there.  Jim  played  in 
Canada  after  graduation  and  then 
played  with  the  original  Pats  in  1960 
for  five  seasons.  He  went  on  to  the 
New  York  Jets  for  three  more  and 
then  finished  his  career  with  the  Pats 
in  1968.  Jimmy  gave  a  fine  speech 
giving  credit  to  his  Alma  Mater  and 
his  family  for  his  career.  Many  of  his 
college  and  professional  teammates 
were  in  the  audience,  including  Larry 
and  Donny  and  Gino  Cappeletti. 
Tom  Bass,  VP  of  the  New  England 
Patriots,  and  his  wife  Michelle  were 
present.  Jim  is  in  the  financial  services 
business  with  New  England  Mutual. 
Congratulations,  Jim! 
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Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 
28  Briarwood  Dr. 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(508)  823-1188 

It  was  wonderful  seeing  so  many  fa- 
miliar faces  at  our  November  Boston 
club  alumnae  brunch  at  the  Four  Sea- 
sons Hotel.  Janet  Chartier  O' 
Hanley,  Janet  Grant  Toomey, 
Donna  Cosgrove  Morrissey, 
Kathleen  Kingston  Lawlor  and 
Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey  all  en- 
joyed getting  together  and  listening 
to  alumna,  Patricia  Aberdene's  (co- 
author of  Megatrends,  2000)  thought- 
provoking  comments.  •  Congratula- 
tions to  Bonnie  Walsh  Stoloski  and 
husband,  Bill,  on  the  arrival  of  their 
first  grandchild.  Jay  Corbett 
Mastrangeli  was  born  November  20, 
to  their  daughter,  Kasia,  and  hus- 
band, Doug,  of  Chicago,  IL.  •  We'd 
love  to  hear  from  you.  Any  news  would 
be  most  welcome!  Let's  fill  up  our 
blank  column. 
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Joseph  R.  Carty 
920  Main  St. 
Norwell,  MA  02061 

Bob  Keating  writes  that  he  has  two 
daughters  at  Holy  Cross  and  a  son  at 
BC  High.  The  Kearings  reside  in 
Newton  Centre.  •  Mary  Louise 
Braney  of  West  Hartford  has  joined 
Newington  Children's  Hospital  as  VP 
of  nursing.  •  Brendan  Galvin  re- 
cently received  an  award  from  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  award  for  his  poetic  dis- 
tinction and  achievement  whose  work 
has  not  been  dully  recognized.  •  Jo- 
seph D.  Devlin  SJ.  has  been  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Parish  in  Storrs,  CT  in  August  of  this 
year.  •  Al  Wisneski  has  been  ap- 
pointed VP,  sales  and  marketing  of 
Leaf  North  America,  a  subsidiary  of 
United  Confections.  Prior  employ- 
ment has  been  in  the  confectionary 
industry.  The  Wisneski's  reside  in 
Hawthorn  Woods,  IL.  •  Condolences 
to  the  family  of  Earl  Dalton  of 
Westwood  who  died  in  July.  The 
Daltons  have  a  family  of  four  chil- 
dren. *Joe  Harrington  Ph.D.,  a  his- 
tory professor  at  Framingham  State 
College  recently  had  his  fourth  book 
published,  Tweaking  the  Nose  of  the 
Russians,  Fifty  Years  of  American-Ro- 
manian Relations,  1940-1990.  •  Re- 
ceived a  note  from  Sister  M.S. 
Donelan  who  now  resides  at  Sunset 
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Towers  Apt.  803,  100  Main  St., 
Leominster.  •  Tim  Burns  is  a  part- 
ner in  Argus  Management  Corpora- 
tion of  Natick,  a  turnaround/workout 
firm.  •  Ralph  Gridley  is  district  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervi- 
sion overseeing  bank  and  credit  agen- 
cies in  Boston.  •  John  Lynch  calls 
Acton  home  and  is  a  senior  marketing 
representative  with  IBM  in  Worces- 
ter. •  Bill  Kelly  is  out  of  the  Army  and 
is  now  VP  of  marketing  of  Med-Ser- 
vices  in  Reston,  VA.  where  he  also 
resides.  •  William  Rivers  lives  in 
Reston,  VA.  with  his  family.  Bill  is 
with  VSE  of  Alexandria,  VA.  which 
offers  professional  services  to  the  U.S. 
government.  •  Anthony  Penna  is 
senior  VP  at  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity and  resides  in  nearby  Waban.  • 
The  Class  of  1960  had  three  of  its 
members  travel  to  Europe  with  An- 
cient &  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts  this  past  fall  - 
Jim  Hayes,  John  Franco  and  Tom 
Maguire.  The  Ancients  met  the  Hun- 
garian military  to  commemorate  the 
1956  Hungarian  uprising  against  the 
Soviets  and  to  lay  wreaths  atthe  Ameri- 
can Military  Cemetery  in  Budapest. 
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Mary  Anne  Hehir-Helms 
39  Cameron  Ct. 
Princeton,  Ml  08540 
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John  H.  Rossetti 
9  Raleigh  Rd. 
Dover,  MA  02032 
(508)  785-2496 

From  Ohio  comes  news  of  Jim 
Murray's  growing  reputation  among 
the  bar  set  attorneys,  that  is.  Nomi- 
nated by  judges  and  lawyers  statewide 
on  the  basis  of  colleague  respect  and 
history  of  winning  cases,  Jim  made  it 
easily  to  the  category  of  Ohio's 
"winningest  Lawyer"  list.  The  Ohio 
LawNewspapei'phced  him  in  the  state's 
top  personal  injury  litigators  list  twice 
in  the  last  four  years.  Jim  is  contribut- 
ing author  to  the  Personal  Injury 
Handbook  with  inclusion  of  his  spe- 
cialty, Liquor  Liability.  Jim  received 
his  law  degree  from  Cleveland's  Case 
Western  Reserve  Law  School  in  1 965 
and  is  partner  at  Murray  &  Murray, 
Sanduskey,  OH.  •  The  sign  says  it  all. 
Lonergan  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 
Agency  belongs  to  John  Lonergan 
and  his  wife  Judy  who  has  teamed  up 
with  him  after  her  own  Century  21 
agency.  The  couple  lives  and  works  in 


Medford  and  are  fixtures  in  commu- 
nity affairs.  They  have  three  children. 
Jay  is  1 5 ;  he  attends  Maiden  Catholic 
and  helped  their  varsity  soccer  to  reach 
the  state  final  for  the  first  time  in  the 
school's  history.  Joy  is  17,aMatignon 
High  senior  and  recent  recipient  of 
the  Boston  Diocesen  Senior  Awards 
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Richard  N.  Hart,  Jr. 
5  Amber  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)749-3918 

Our  condolences  to  the  family  of 
Thomas  D.  Horan  of  Belmont  who 
passed  away  in  September,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Marilyn  and  two 
sons.  He  had  been  a  special  agent  with 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  in  Boston  since  1969.  • 
Congratulations  to  Jim  O'Connor 
who  was  recently  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  Business  Furniture, 
Inc.  of  Providence,  RI.  Jim  is  the 
managing  director  and  co-founder  of 
the  fiscal  advisory  services  firm  of 
Ingolsby,  O'Connor,  Altwell  &  Co. 
Jim  resides  with  his  wife,  Anne,  and 
three  children  in  Wellesley  Hills.  • 
Congratulations  to  Bob  Murray  who 
was  recendy  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  New  England  Business, 
Inc.  of  Groton.  Bob  is  executive  vice 
president  of  The  Gillette  Company. 
Bob  resides  with  his  wife,  Judi,  and 
five  of  their  six  children  in  Cohasset. 
•  Congratulations  to  Francis 
Reynolds  of  Medford  on  his  election 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association 
board  of  delegates  representing 
Mddlesex  county.  He  is  a  partner  in 
the  Arlington  law  firm  of  Keshian  & 
Reynolds.  •  Congratulation  to  Wil- 
liam Downey  who  was  recently 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
representing  Boston  College  alumni 
who  live  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  outside  Massachusetts.  He  also 
serves  as  President  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Alumni  Club  of  Philadelphia.  He 
is  a  partner  in  the  Philadelphia  law 
firm  of  Clark,  Ladner,  Fortenbaugh 
and  Young,  and  resides  in  Landsdale, 
PA.  •  Jane  Murray  Carey  is  an  ad- 
vertising sales  representative  for  New 
Homes  magazine  in  Edina  MN.  She 
resides  with  her  husband,  Thomas,  in 
Hopkins,  MN.  •  John  Sheehan  is  a 
major  general  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  is  serving  as  Director  for  Plans 
and  Policy  of  the  Navy's  Atlantic 
Command  in  Norfolk,  VA.  •  Bob 
Gunderman  wrote  telling  me  that  he 
is  a  vice  president  of  Paine  Webber  in 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  He  resides  with 


his  wife  Jane,  and  three  children  who 
are  all  in  college  in  Oakland,  CA.  Bob 
and  his  wife  are  planning  to  come  to 
the  30th  reunion.  •  Keep  in  mind  that 
Laetare  Sunday  is  March  29.  Paul 
Norton  is  the  class  agent  for  this 
event.  Tickets  may  be  purchased 
through  him.  •  In  closing  please  help 
me  with  the  column  by  dropping  me 
a  line  telling  me  what  you  are  doing. 
Finally,  a  reminder  about  our  30th 
Reunion:  May  15-18,  1992.  Plan  to 
attend! 
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Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 
94  Abbott  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)235-6226 
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William  P.  Kojghan 
173TenEyckSt. 
Watertown,  NY  13601 
(315)785-4132 

Attorney  George  McGunnigle 

chairs  the  50  person  litigation  depart- 
ment of  Leonard,  Street  and  Deinard 
inMinneapolis,MN.  He  was  recendy 
listed  in  The  Best  Lawyers  in  America/ 
1991-1992.  •  David  J.  O'Brien  is 
professor  in  the  Departments  of  Ru- 
ral Sociology  and  Community  Devel- 
opment at  The  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia.  Dave  recendy  co- 
authored  The  Japanese  Amaica  Expe- 
rience published  by  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. •  David  Collins  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  for  the  greater 
New  York  State  branch  of  Keane, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  cus- 
tom software  development  compa- 
nies. Dave,  wife  Judy,  and  family  will 
reside  in  the  Rochester,  NY  area.  • 
Sam  Gerson  was  presented  the  Torch 
of  Liberty  Award  by  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  for  his  humanitarian 
efforts  at  a  dinner  in  the  Boston  Park 
Plaza  Hotel.  Sam  is  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Filene's  Basement.  •  Bill 
Lassas  recently  married  Patricia 
Hebert  and  they  will  reside  in 
Manchester,  NH.  Bill  is  a  Spanish 
teacher  in  the  Lowell  Public  School 
System.  •  Cptn.  Frank  Patch,  USN, 
recendy  became  commanding  offi- 
cer, submarine  maintenance  engineer- 
ing, planning  and  procurement  ac- 
tivities, at  the  Portsmouth,  NH.,  Na- 
val Yard.  •  Robert  P.  Joyce  died  in 
Hanover  after  a  longillness.  He  served 
as  executive  VP  of  Cardinal  Cushing 
Hospital  in  Brockton.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  Jane  and  two  sons. 
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Carolyn  M.  McGrath 
30  Inwood  Rd. 
Darien,  CT  06820 
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Ellen  E.  Kane 
15  Glen  Rd. 
Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181 
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Ann  Marie  DeNisco  L'Abbate 
1843  IstAve.,  #4South 
New  York,  NY  10128 
(212)348-2955 

Alice  McDowell  Muscat  and  Larry 
operate  Light  on  the  Hill  retreat  and 
meditation  center  in  Van  Etten,  NY. 
Alice  has  a  Ph.D.  in  Theology  from 
Fordham  University  and  is  assistant 
professor  of  religious  studies  at  Ithaca 
College.  Larry,  an  ordained  minister, 
has  been  assistant  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
versal Spiritualist  Church  of  Elmira, 
NY  for  the  past  six  years.  Sean 
McDowell  Pempel,  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Light  on  the  Hill,  majors 
in  design  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Univer- 
sity. Alice's  other  son,  Aaron,  will  be 
a  June  honors  graduate  in  govern- 
ment from  Cornell.    •   Brenda 
Mahoney  O'Brien  is  a  pediatrician 
in  group  practice  in  Nf.  Husband 
Kevin  does  computer  research  for 
Belcore.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children:  Chris  graduated  from  Brown 
and  works  in  computer  software;  Rory 
is  in  graduate  school  at  Cornell  and 
will  be  married  in  June,  and  David,  a 
junior  at  Bennington,  is  a  research 
assistant  in  neurobiology  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute.  •  Apologies  to 
Rosemare  Van  Eyck  Winslow.  Rob 
is  a  freshman  at  Northwestern,  not 
Northeastern,  and  plans  a  medical 
career.  Ward,  a  BC  senior,  is  headed 
for  law  school.  Husband  Ted  is  back 
coaching  junior  high  school  football 
in  his  "spare"  time.  •  I've  heard  from 
several  people  about  a  mini-reunion 
and  a  winter  one  was  not  too  popular 
an  idea.  How  about  brunch  at  the 
Willett  House  in  Port  Chester  on 
May  3rd?  (My  brother  is  an  owner — 
we'll  get  a  discount.)  Please  let  me 
know. 
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Patricia  McNully  Harte 
6  Everett  Ave. 
Winchester,  MA  01 890 
(617)729-1187 

This  will  be  a  short  column  because 
classmates  are  not  sending  me  infor- 
mation about  themselves  or  other 
classmates.  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  recently 
appointed  Joseph  M.  Moran  as  the 
Barbara  Hauxhurst  Cofrin  Professor 
of  Natural  Science.  This  award  is  for 
a  term  of  five  years.  Joe  is  on  the 
faculty  of  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Green  Bay.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
mereorology  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  hisM.S.  in  geophysics 
from  Boston  College.  Joe  has  authored 
numerous  articles  and  textbooks.  • 
John  Capuano  is  president  of  Earth 
Essentials  in  Marblehead.  John  has  a 
daughter,  Melissa  at  UNH  and  a  son, 
Peter  at  Loomis  Chaffee  in  Connecti- 
cut. •  Many  of  us  remember  Kathy 
Dullea  Hogan  from  our  days  at  B.C 
and  know  how  helpful  she,  as  secre- 
tary, was  to  us.  Kathy  recendy  con- 
tacted me.  She  is  married,  living  in 
Quincy  and  teaching  part-time  in  or- 
der to  work  with  a  group  of  children 
in  Germantown,  a  part  of  Quincy. 
She  provides  them  with  after-school 
activities  involving  a  children's  cho- 
rus, a  theater  where  the  children  act, 
dance  and  sing  and  she  also  publishes 
a  newsletter  for  them.  How  does  this 
concern  us?  Well  Kathy  cannot  fi- 
nancially attempt  all  these  projects  on 
the  salary  of  a  part-time  teacher.  She 
needs  financial  support  and  asked  if  I 
would  let  you  know  she  would  appre- 
ciate any  financial  support  you  could 
give  her.  The  address  is:  Germantown 
Children's  Chorus,  c/o  Katherine 
Hogan,  Director,  54  Doane  Street, 
Quincy,  MA  02169.   •  We  were 
shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Bill  Cronin,  football  captain 
of  the  1965  team.  Bill  later  went  on  to 
play  with  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  in 
1 965  and  theMami  Dolphins  in  1 966. 
Bill  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
referees  in  the  NCAA  He  died  re- 
cently of  a  heart  attack. 
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Gretchen  Sterling 
14  Morse  Rd. 
Wayland,  MA  01778 


I  haven't  heard  from  many  people 
since  our  reunion,  and  without  infor- 
mation, it  is  difficult  to  write  a  col- 
umn. I  always  feel  so  guilty  when  I  see 


the  missing  notes,  so  please  assuage 
may  guilt  and  write  to  me.  •  Lynne 
Doran  Sterling  and  John  came  to 
visit  us  this  month  so  that  they  could 
see  our  son  John  at  one  of  his  last  high 
school  football  games  as  linebacker/ 
fullback  at  Wayland  High  School. 
For  those  of  you  who  remember  Bob 
Shann,  his  son  Ryan  plays  for  Weston 
High  School  and  will  meet  Wayland 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Along  with 
helpingjohn  run  their  landscape  busi- 
ness and  working  out  daily,  Lynne  is 
busy  planning  the  March  29  wedding 
of  their  daughter  Aileen,  an  Oregon 
State  University  graduate  who  is  work- 
ing as  an  administrative  assistant  for  a 
publishing  concern  in  Fort  Collins, 
CO.  Lynne  had  just  come  from  Wash- 
ington, DC,  where  they  had  dinner 
with  Chris  and  Betty  Farrell  Wallace 
and  their  children.  They  visited  the 
Smithsonian  WWII  plane  restoration 
factory.  John  has  retrieved  three  Ze- 
ros (WWII  planes)  from  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  is  restoring  them.  •  Jeff 
and  Tink  O'Connor  Neubert  have 
moved  to  Bexley,  OH,  where  Jeff  has 
joined  a  new  company  that  has  been 
recruiting  him  for  many  years.  • 
Nancy  McNiff  O'Brien  continues 
her  work  with  the  Boosters  at  Acton/ 
Boxboro  High  School  and  says  she 
still  has  many  years  to  go.  •  Dotty 
O'Connell  Cherry  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  100  Best  interior  designers 
by  Architectural  Digest.  In  the  article 
was  a  picture  of  Dotty  and  Wendell's 
New  York  apartment.  Please  send  me 
some  news!! 
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Kathleen  Brennan  McMenimen 
147TrapeloRd. 
Waltham,  MA  02 154 
(617)894-1247 

It  is  with  personal  and  deep  sadness 
that  I  inform  you  of  the  death  of  our 
classmate,  Grace  Oberhauser  Lan 
Bird  (Educ.)  on  Oct.  5,  after  battling 
kidney  disease.  I  began  high  school 
with  Grace  at  MSJA  in  Brighton,  and 
we  entered  BC  as  freshmen  in  the 
School  of  Ed.  She  was  a  frequent 
brown-bagger,  day-hop  in  our  four 
person,  Charlestown  car  pool  al- 
though she  hailed  from  SomerviUe. 
She  was  frequently  kidded  about  be- 
coming an  "honorary  Townie"  but 
would  never  relinquish  her  loyalty  to 
SomerviUe.  Her  years  after  BC  were 
peppered  with  a  deep  commitment  to 
the  Boston  public  schools  for  22  years, 
in  conjunction  with  a  devotion  to  the 
Mass.  Track  and  Field  Association. 
She  served  as  president  of  that  organi- 
zation, as  well  as  chief  timer  for  the 


Boston  Marathon  and  the  Falmouth 
Road  Race.  Requiescat  in  Pace.  •  I 
continue  to  receive  correspondence 
from  many  classmates  about  the  eu- 
phoric 2  5th  last  year.  Thanks  to  Carl 
D.Johnson  who  writes  of  the  enjoy- 
able dinner  dance  our  class  held  at 
McElroy.  He  has  been  teaching  for 
24  years  at  South  Boston  High  and  as 
a  marine  science  teacher.  He  and  class- 
mate Chet  Macierowski,  along  with 
12  of  their  students  sailed  the  "Spirit 
of  Massachusetts,"  the  state's  official 
schooner,  from  Alexandria,  VA  to 
Boston.  •  Thanks  also  to  Ed  Rafferty 
of  N.  Chelmsford  who  kindly  sent  me 
a  note  on  Bill  Johnson  featured  in  the 
September  2  7  edition  of  the  WallStreet 
Journal  under  Who's  News  as  the 
newly  named  VP  of  Business  Devel- 
opment for  Collaborative  Research,  a 
biotechnologyfirminBedford.  «John 
Coleman  was  recendy  married  to 
Martha  Cobeigh  Niden.  After  BC, 
John  earned  a  MBA  from  Babson,  a 
JD  from  Suffolk  Law  and  a  masters  of 
Law  and  Letters  from  BU.  He  is  cur- 
rently a  professor  at  UMass  Boston.  • 
Newly  named  head  of  the  Dept.  of 
Physics  at  the  MIT  Bates  Linear  Ac- 
celerator Center  is  Professor  Ernest 
J.  Moniz.  He  is  a  theoretical  nuclear 
physicist  and  has  gained  wide  recog- 
nition for  his  frontier  work  on  pions 
with  nuclei.  After  BC,  Ernest  earned 
a  Ph.D.  in  theoretical  physics  from 
Stanford  and  spent  two  years  as  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  at  the  Centre 
d'Etudes  Nucleaires  de  Saclay  and 
UPenn.  •  The  Nov.  22  issue  of  the 
Boston  Pilot  featured  an  article  on  youth 
sports  and  Jeff  Loewen,  son  of  Elaine 
Scaccia  Loewen.  He  was  athlete  of 
the  week  from  Catholic  Memorial. 
Oh,  Elaine  and  husband  Robert  also 
have  seven  other  children;  Kristyn, 
Jennifer,    Michelle,    Elizabeth, 
Samantha,  Robert  and  Mark!  •  Pat 
Moscaritolo  was  selected  president 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Convention 
Visitors  Bureau.  Formerly  deputy  di- 
rector of  Mass  Port,  Pat  lives  in  East 
Boston  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  and 
son,  Nicholas.   •  Dan  Bucci,  of 
Medford  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  Wonderland  Greyhound 
Park.  •  Fr.  Bill  Metzler  is  the  new 
pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Parish  in  Kent, 
CT.  •  Richard  Smithhas  been  elected 
the  treasurer  for  General  Instrument 
Corp.,  a  world  leader  in  broadband 
transmission,  distribution  and  access 
control  technologies  for  cable,  satel- 
lite and  terrestrial  broadcasting  appli- 
cations in  New  York.  He  also  holds  a 
law  degree  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. •  Sandra  StafancikSutz  SON 
is  owner  of  Cornerstone  Catholic 
Books  in  Evansville,  IN.  Sandy  is 
married  to  classmate  Dr.  Tom  Lutz. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Erin  and 
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Amy  '94.  •  Doris  Elkevich  Talma 

and  husband  John  live  in  Peekskill, 
NY  with  daughter  Julie.  Son  Chris- 
tian is  a  BC  freshman.  •  Barbara 
Feeley  R.N.,  received  nursing  excel- 
lence awards  from  the  Buder  Hospi- 
tal in  '9 1  and  the  Hospital  Association 
of  Rhode  Island.  Barbara  lives  in 
Cranston,  RI  with  husband  Joe  and 
their  three  children  and  is  a  candidate 
for  an  MSN  in  psychiatric  nursing  at 
URL  •  Denise  Murray  Ross  is  a 
psychiatricnurse  clinician  atthe  Dana- 
Farber  Cancer  Institute  and  also  an 
instructor  of  medical  ethics  atHarvard 
Divinity  School.  After  BC  Jim  earned 
an  MBA  from  Babson  College  and  a 
Ph.D.  from  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Dr.  Frank  Hubbard,  a  cardiologist 
at  Carney  Hospital,  joined  the  Project 
Pacer  International  trip  to  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador  as  a  member  of  the  medical 
team  doing  pro-bono  work  in  third 
world  and  impoverished  countries. 
With  degrees  from  Dartmouth  and 
Harvard,  Dr.  Frank  has  worked  at 
Boston  City,  Brigham  and  Women's 
and  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospitals.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  staff  cardiologist,  he 
runs  the  Coronary  Care  Unit  and  the 
non-invasive  labs.  •  Maureen  Kiley 
Moloney  is  a  special  education  teacher 
in  Peabody.  She  and  her  husband  Jim 
live  in  Salem.  •  Maura  Buckley  is  a 
readingspecialistin  Wakefield. Maura 
is  very  active  in  Melrose  politics.  • 
Stephen  Miller  is  a  general  partner 
in  a  dairy  plant,  Decatur  Industries  in 
Decatur,  IL.  After  BC,  Steve  earned 
degrees  from  U.  of  Chicago  and 
Fordham.  He  and  his  wife,  Pat  Anton 
'67  have  three  children;  Stephanie, 
Matt  and  Michael.  At  least  1 ,000  Mea 
Culpas  to  Byron  Tosi  of  Cohasset, 
who  somehow  was  erroneously  listed 
as  deceased  in  our  25th  reunion  year- 
book. He  is  very  much  alive  and  busy 
as  the  owner  of  Marble  Restoration 
Specialists  in  Cohasset.  •  And  lastly, 
check  out  p.  181  of  our  1966  Sub 
Turri  yearbook  to  visualize  a  pictoral 
equivalent  of  that  wise  old  saying; 
"like  Father,  like  Son!"  •  The  1991 
Eagles  Football  team  has  just  experi- 
enced "Deja  Vu"  in  the  person  of 
quarterback  Glenn  Foley.  Dad,  Ed, 
Mom  and  Sue  never  missed  a  game!  • 
Well,  our  reunion  committee  will  be 
coming  together  to  plan  an  "in-be- 
tween-reunion-years" event.  Watch 
your  mail  for  details.  Also,  send  mail 
for  this  column! 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
146  Willow  St. 
Acton,  MA  01 720 
(508)  263-9598 
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Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02 1 64 

DickFrucci  has  been  named  research 
director  of  The  Putnam  Company's 
U.S.  equity  investments  division.  Dick 
joined  Putnam  in  1984.  He  was  previ- 
ously an  analyst  with  Fidelity  Man- 
agement. Dick  earned  his  MBA  from 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  in  '68.  Dick  lives 
in  Hingham.  •  Jim  Day  is  regional 
VP  for  Safelite  AutoGlass  based  in 
North  Haven,  CT.  Jim  and  the  Day 
family  live  in  the  Fairfield  area.  • 
Brad  Googins  is  a  professor  at  Bos- 
ton Univ.  School  of  Social  Work. 
Brad  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
Heller  School  at  Brandeis.  Among 
other  duties,  Brad  serves  as  an  associ- 
ate of  the  Center  for  Corporate  Com- 
munity Relations  at  BC.  •  Frank 
Sousa  is  president  of  Colonial  Whole- 
sale Beverages  in  North  Dartmouth 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  feature  article 
recently  in  the  Fall  River  area  news. 
Frank  is  very  active  in  local  charities 
especially  involving  the  Portuguese 
community  and  maintains  close  links 
with  the  Catholic  University  of  Por- 
tugal. Colonial  is  the  leading  distribu- 
tor of  Coors,  Stroh  and  other  bever- 
ages in  Southeastern  Mass.  •  Sr.  M. 
Geneveva  passed  away  at  Bethany 
Health  Care  Center  in  Framingham. 
She  received  her  M.Ed  with  the  class 
of '67  and  had  taught  secondary  school 
at  St.  Charles  in  Waltham,  Our  Lady 
in  Newton  and  St.  Thomas  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  class  extends  its  condo- 
lences to  her  family.  •  Joe  McMahon 
hasbeennamedAssistanttothe  NLRB 
regional  director  in  Adanta.  Joe  is  a 
career  field  examiner  with  20  years  of 
service.  Joe  enlisted  in  the  Marines 
after  graduation  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain  while  serving  in  Vietnam. 
In  his  new  assignment,  Joe  will  assist 
in  the  supervision  of  the  case-han- 
dling activities  of  the  Adanta  region, 
which  has  jurisdiction  throughout 
Georgia  and  in  northern  Alabama  and 
eastern  Tennessee.  Joe  and  Susan  have 
two  sons:  Brian,  19,  and  Brendon,  17, 
and  a  daughter  Erin,  15. 
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Faith  Brouillard-Hughes 
37  Oxford  Circle 
Belmont,  MA  02 178 
(617)484-2771 

Late  in  the  fall,  while  phoning  for 
help  with  the  yearbook,  I  found  that, 
Rosemary  Ryan,  Marianne  Cuiffo, 
and  Barbara  Gada  Wells  had  already 
made  hotel  reservations  for  reunion 
weekend,  May  15-18.  Make  reserva- 
tions for  you  and  your  Valentine  to- 
day.   Barbara    had    news    from 
Bardesville,  OK  as  Adele  Mailott 
Register  and  David  were  East  of  the 
Mississippi  visiting  parents  in  VA  and 
CT.  Dave  and  Adele  will  be  unable  to 
attend  our  reunion  as  son  Michael 
will  be  busy  graduating  from  eighth 
grade.  Barbara  was  will  and  busy  at 
home  and  at  work,  as  was  Pat  Curtis 
Beirne  with  school  projects,  and 
Gayle  Forbes  tooling  up  her  leather 
crafts  for  the  holiday  shopping  season 
while  working  full  time  in  a  biochem 
lab.  •  Denise  Hern  Wood  and  Gerard 
have  accepted  the  responsibilities 
many  of  us  face.  Her  dad  is  seriously 
ill  and  unable  to  be  alone  for  any 
period  of  time.  Their  own  activities 
are  very  limited  right  now.  Jackie 
Werner  Scarborough  has  similar 
responsibilities  in  Wisconsin.  Penny 
and  Debbie  were  so  busy  I  could  only 
reach  their  machines!  As  a  result,  the 
Newton  College  timeline  in  the  anni- 
versary yearbook  will  be  a  fill-in  the 
blank  quiz!  Maybe  I  should  contact 
Mrs.  Dever  and  see  if  she  would  pre- 
pare a  SWC  quiz  for  us.  Better  start 
studying  now!  The  quiz  will  be  given 
to  those  attending  Fr.  Monan's  re- 
ception after  Pops  on  Friday,  May  1 5 . 
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Judith  Anderson  Day 
415  Burr  St. 
Fairfield,  CT  06430 
(203)  255-2448 


Congratulations  to  Judith  Belliveau 
Krauss  on  her  election  to  the  BC 
Board  of  Trustees.  She  has  been  dean 
ofYale  University  School  of  Nursing 
since  1985.  •  Michael  Haughey  was 
married  in  August  to  Jan  Dragoon. 
The  Haugheys  live  in  Canton.  • 
Lawrene  Cormier  Rafferty  and  her 
husband  Michael  li  ve  in  Old  Saybrook, 
CT  with  their  five  children.  Their 
two  oldest  are  in  college;  they  have 
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two  in  high  school;  and  their  young- 
est is  three  years  old.  Lawrene  is  a 
nurse  atMiddletownHospital  in  Con- 
necticut. •  Jim  and  I  enjoyed  being 
with  Susan  Walsh  Miller  and  her 
husband  Loren  for  BC  Parents  Week- 
end this  fall.  The  Millers  have  two 
daughters  at  BC,  Kate  is  a  senior  and 
Marcy  is  a  sophmore.  •  I  am  saddened 
to  report  the  deaths  of  two  special 
classmates.  Richard  DeRusso  died 
in  California  in  September  after  a 
short  illness.  Richie  was  a  cheerleader 
and  drama  society  member  who  went 
on  to  Broadway  and  Hollywood.  He 
will  be  remembered  by  us  all  for  his 
wit,  talent  and  energy.  He  was  intelli- 
gendy  humorous,  and  a  warm-hearted 
human  being.  •  Also  Henry 
Zimerowski  died  of  leukemia  in 
Washington,  DC  in  November. 
Henry  entered  the  Army  after  BC, 
and  studied  Serbo-Croatian  at  the 
Language  School  in  Monterey,  CA 
After  the  military,  he  received  a 
Fulbright  to  study  in  Yugoslavia.  He 
joined  the  State  Department  where 
he  held  assignments  including  Po- 
land, France  and  Japan.  Henry  had  a 
loyal  network  of  loving  friends 
throughout  the  world  whom  he  vis- 
ited often.  Both  Richie  and  Henry 
will  be  gready  missed. 
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Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
8  Brookline  Rd. 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 
(914)723-9241 
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James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

(617)738-5147 


Gregory  Gormican  is  a  principal  in 
Gormican  &  Dennis,  P.C.  which  pro- 
vides accounting,  auditing  tax  and 
management  consulting  services  to 
small  and  medium  sized  business  lo- 
cated in  Burlington.  Greg  is  on  the 
finance  committee  for  the  town  of 
Natick  where  he  resides  with  wife  and 
three  children.  •  Pete  Capobianco 
has  returned  to  Massachusetts  from 
California  to  become  the  managing 
partner  of  the  newly  opened  Boston 
office  of  Kenneth,  Leventhal  Co.  • 
John  Joseph  has  been  named  chair- 
man of  business  administration  of 


Thomas  College  in  Maine.  •  Joe 
Navin  has  become  affilated  with  the 
real  estate  firm  of  Dora  Naves  & 
Associates  in  Marlboro.  Joe  has  been 
bond  department  director  for  the  State 
of  Maine  for  several  years.  Joe  resides 
in  Marlboro  with  his  wife  Marie  and 
children.  •  Joe  Mandola  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  with  a  practice  in 
Harvard,  MA.  He  is  also  an  assistant 
professor  of  family  and  community 
medicine  and  coordinates  the  behav- 
ior science  program  for  the  Fitchburg 
family  practice  residency  affiliated 
with  the  UMass  Medical  School.  Joe 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Burbank  Hospital 
in  Fitchburg.  •  Fred  Beechard  was 
maned  superintendent  of  the  Maine 
school  administration  District  57.  • 
Mike  Robertson  is  partner  with  J. 
Fraser  Associates  in  Orange,  CA.  Mike 
and  wife  reside  in  Placentia,  CA  with 
their  children.  •  Bill  O'Donnell  is  an 
attorney  with  D'Agostina  & 
O'Donnell  in  Providence,  RI.  Bill, 
wife  and  daughter  reside  in  Warwick, 
RI.  His  son  Thomas  is  at  Rhode  Is- 
land College.  •  Bob  Wise  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Huntendon  Medical  cen- 
ter in  Flemington,  NJ.  Bob,  wife  and 
children  live  in  Lebanon,  NJ. 
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Patricia  Kenny  Seremet 
39  Newport  Ave. 
W.  Hartford,  CT  06 107 
(203)521-8567 

The  guilt  trip  has  worked  again!  Two 
Newton  nymphettes  have  fallen  for 
my  sob  story  and  written  with  news. 
So,  for  the  rest  of  you,  instead  of 
giving  up  the  usual  vices  of  smoking, 
drinking  and  wearing  patent  leather 
shoes  that  reflect  up,  make  it  your 
New  Year's  pledge  in  '92  to  write  to 
your  alumnae  representative.  'Jackie 
Everett  Bonafide  wrote  to  say  she  is 
living  in  a  town  called  Sanboruton, 
NH,  close  to  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
She  recently  went  back  to  work  full 
time  as  director  of  communications  at 
Tilton  School,  an  independent,  coed, 
boarding  college  prep  school.  She 
describes  the  job  as  "very  demanding 
but  enormously  rewarding."  She 
writes  brochures,  newsletters  and  a 
magazine  called  The  Tilton  Review. 
That's  why  she  was  sympathetic  to 
my  plight  gathering  news.  She  and 
her  husband  Phil,  an  attorney,  have 
two  sons,  Chris,  1 4,  and  Mike.  •  Next 
from  the  Newton  files  is  Polly  Glynn 
Kerrigan,  that  red-haired,  madcap 
woman  with  the  crazy  laugh.  She  is  a 
therapist  in  Westchester  County  with 
a  private  practice,  and  working  part- 
time  for  Catholic  Charities  in  Yon- 


kers.  (We  assume  that  contagious 
cackle  is  under  control  during  work 
hours.)  Polly  has  belonged  to  the  same 
book  club  as  Pam  DeLeo  Delaney 
for  the  past  1 3  years.  Her  old  sidekick 
from  college,  Mary  Carroll  ("Bee- 
Bee")  belonged  until  her  travels  on 
her  job  interfered,  but  she  promises  to 
re-join.  (Maybe  she  wants  to  wait  until 
they  get  through  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  move  onto  Geraldo  Rivera). 
Polly's  husband  Bob  is  a  lawyer  with  a 
practice  in  New  York  City.  They  have 
a  daughter  Amy,  a  freshman  at  Trin- 
ity College,  and  a  daughter  Kate,  14, 
a  freshman  at  Bronxville  High  School. 
•  Keep  in  contact,  friends.  As  Joan 
Rivers  says:  gossip,  gossip,  gossip! 
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Dennis  Razz  Berry,  Esq. 
1 5  George  St. 
Wayland,  MA  01778 
(508]  655-1497 
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Newton  College  Class  of  1 970 
825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02 158 
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Thomas  J.  Capano,  Esq. 
2500  West  1 7th  St. 
Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)  658-7461 
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Georgina  M.  Pardo 
6800  S.W.  67th  St. 
S.  Miami,  FL  33143 
(305)  663-4420 
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Lawrence  G.  Edgar 

530  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  #110 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

(213)471-6710 

After  watching  BC's  demolition  of 
Notre  Dame,  I  don't  know  which  is 
more  improved,  BC  football  or  bas- 
ketball. In  any  event,  I'm  impressed 
with  both  teams.  I'm  also  looking 
forward  to  coming  back  for  the  re- 
union, as  are  a  number  of  people  I've 
spoken  to  lately.  •  I  met  Margaret 
Nagle  at  an  enrollment  meeting  here 


last  fall.  She's  a  partner  in  the  LA 
office  of  Wall  St.  law  firm  Stroock, 
Stroock  &  Levan  and  is  a  mother  of 
two.  •  Ed  Hakim,  who  commutes 
from  Laguna  Beach  to  his  dental  prac- 
tice in  Costa  Mesa,  is  also  the  parent 
of  two.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  his  son, 
who  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  Cot- 
ton Bowl,  is  turning  seven  years  old. 
•  Tom  McCarthy,  who  served  as 
assistant  varsity  basketball  coach  from 
1976-82  and  recruited  both  John 
Bagley  and  Michael  Adams  to  the 
Heights,  wrote  from  Hong  Kong, 
where  he's  now  a  businessman.  He 
invites  any  classmate  who  wants  ad- 
vice on  doing  business  in  Asia  to  get  in 
touch  with  him.  •  I  had  several  letters 
from  spouses  -  from  the  wife  ofHarold 
Butky  Rogers,  who  is  the  president 
of  a  bank  on  Cape  Cod,  from  the 
husband  of  the  former  Kathy 
McCarthy,  who  completed  her  Ph.D. 
last  year  and  who  continues  to  teach 
in  Boston,  and  from  Allyson 
McCaughlin,  who  reports  that  she 
and  Gene  had  their  second  son,  Conor, 
last  month.  Gene  is  assistant  town 
attorney  in  Greenwich,  CT,  and  lives 
in  Fairfield 
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Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
7526  Sebago  Rd. 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 

Congratulations  to  Lisa  Kirby 
Greissing  and  Ed  on  the  birth  of 
Rose  Elisabeth  Kirby.  "Kirby"  has  5 
wonderful  big  brothers.  •  Now  more 
new  from  Beth  Carroll  Pokorny. 
While  living  in  Rome,  Beth  tried  to 
say  hello  to  Francesca  Ajo  but  alas 
Francesca  had  just  moved.  •  Shelly 
Noone  Connelly  and  I  had  our  end 
of  soccer  season  call.  Shelly  and  Mike 
are  in  basketball  season  with  Mike 
and  Kevin.  Megan  enjoys  kindergar- 
ten while  Mom  enjoys  taking  courses 
to  be  recertified  as  a  CPA.  Shelly  also 
works  part  time  in  accounting.  Do 
you  have  any  questions  about  urban 
planning,  including  housing,  trans- 
portation, zoning,  and  historic  dis- 
tricts? Ask  Shelly,  who  is  working 
with  the  staff  of  the  Maryland  Na- 
tional Park  and  Planning  on  a  master 
plan  for  Clarksburg.  Congratulations 
on  your  appointment  Shelly!  •  Sister 
Elizabeth  Gallagher,  SND  was  back 
working  on  the  telethon  this  Hallow- 
een fundraising  for  the  Newton  schol- 
arship. •  Please  keep  Mary  Jane 
Dinneen  in  our  prayers.  Within  one 
year.  MJ  lost  her  mom  and  last  August 
her  brother  George,  Holy  Cross  '66. 
•  LynnJoanneLannona  1972  gradu- 
ate student  and  Jerry  Richardson  live 


in  San  Francisco.  Lynn's  firm,  the 
Lannon  Group,  does  consulting.  Look 
for  Lynn's  book  —  Giving  Back-The 
Secret  of  Creating  Success-Training  and 
Development.  •  We  had  a  wonderful 
Fall  soccer  season.  Gabrielle  was  one 
of  several  young  mascots  on  Sarah's 
team.  The  team  won  the  division 
championship  with  8  wins,  no  losses, 
no  ties,  and  no  goals  against  them. 
We  knowthe  goalie  very  well.  •  Please, 
some  news  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
Take  care  and  thanks. 
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Joy  Muratore  Malone,  Esq. 

1 6  Lewis  St. 

Little  Falls,  NY  13365 

Hello  Classmates !  First,  the  news  from 
upstate  New  York.  The  local  newspa- 
pers ran  various  stories  this  fall  con- 
cerning the  B.C.-Syracuse  football 
game.  It  was  noted  in  one  article  that 
B.C.'s  new  head  coach  Tom  Coughlin 
is  a  former  Syracuse  player  who  was 
an  assistant  Orangeman  coach  in  the 
1970s.  Eagles  defensive  back  coach, 
Randy  Edsall,  coached  eleven  years  at 
Syracuse  before  leaving  at  the  end  of 
last  season.  B.C.  athletic  director  Chet 
Gladchuk  is  a  former  Syracuse  asso- 
ciate athletic  director.  Did  you  know? 
During  the  B.C.-Syracuse  football 
game,  Syracuse  coach  Pasqualoni  had 
a  fax  machine  hooked  up  behind  the 
Syracuse  bench.  Whenever  B.C.  ran  a 
piay  that  was  spent  on  the  telephone 
trying  to  explain  it.  Instead,  Coach 
Pasqualoni  had  the  play  diagrammed 
upstairs  at  the  Carrier  Dome  and  then 
faxed  down  to  the  field  to  him.  The 
Syracuse  coach  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  fax  might  have  helped  win  the 
game  and  Syracuse  plans  to  use  the  fax 
machine  again.  Under  NCAA  rules,  a 
fax  machine  is  considered  a  form  of 
telephone  communications  and  is 
quite  legal.  •  Received  a  nice  letter 
from  classmate  Tom  Lally.  Tom  left 
teaching  in  1980  and  ended  up  with  a 
career  in  accounting.  He  moved  to 
Seattle  in  1987  and  worked  for  four 
years  as  a  microcomputer  consultant 
with  Deloitte  and  Touche.  Tom  re- 
cently began  working  as  manager  of 
Business  and  Finance  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. Tom  is  an  avid  hiker  and  climber. 
He  writes  that  he  also  has  developed 
"a  fierce  passion  for  cooking,  espe- 
cially French  and  Viennese  pastries, 
and  Southwest  American  Cuisine." 
Tom  would  like  to  hear  from  his 
former  classmates.  He  can  be  reached 
at  c/o  the  University  of  Washington 
Alumni  Association,  1415  N.E.  45th 
Street, Seattle,  WA98105.  'Richard 
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Anastasi  is  living  in  Irving,  TX  and 
works  for  Computer  Associates  In- 
ternational. •  Christopher  Savard  is 
a  psychologist.  He  and  his  wife  Frances 
reside  in  Wilmington,  NC.  •  Nancy 
O'Keefe  Mulvey  and  her  husband 
Ken  '72  live  in  Guilford,  CT  with 
their  children,  Gregory,  Timothy,  and 
Tara.  •  Well,  classmates,  this  column 
marks  my  first  anniversary  as  your 
class  correspondent.  I  have  learned  a 
lot  about  being  class  correspondent 
over  the  last  year  and  would  like  to 
share  some  interesting  tidbits  with 
you.  Did  you  know  that  most  of  the 
information  you  read  about  in  this 
column  comes  from  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, press  releases,  and  alumni  up- 
date questionnaires  forwarded  to  me 
from  the  B.C.  Alumni  Association? 
Also,  just  wanted  you  to  know  that 
there  is  an  approximate  three  month 
delay  between  the  time  my  column  is 
submitted  to  the  alumni  office  and 
B.C.  Magazine  reaches  you.  If  you 
send  me  a  note  in,  say,  late  December, 
then  expect  to  see  your  name  no  sooner 
than  in  the  May  issue.  Lasdy,  I  apolo- 
gize to  those  of  you  who  took  the  time 
to  call  or  write  to  me  personally  yet 
never  received  a  personal  reply  from 
me.  My  New  Year's  Resolution  for 
the  column  is  to  acknowledge  any 
correspondence  from  you  or  your 
spouse  with  a  short  message  or  post 
card.  •  That's  all  for  this  column. 
Deadline  for  my  next  column  is  early 
March.  Do  write! 
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Christine  A.  Hardiman 
1 6  Prospect  St. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02 136 
(617)361-4524 

Kathleen  Sullivan  Murray  has  a 
third  son,  Brendan.  Brendan  arrived  on 
July  16,  1990  and,  according  to  his 
mother,  "is  just  as  wild  as  his  two 
brothers,  Francis  and  Patrick."  Kathleen 
is  still  a  hearing  officer  in  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Rhode 
Island.  Her  husband,  Fran,  is  in  private 
practice  in  Providence.  Needless  to 
say,  with  three  boys,  the  Murrays  are 
very  busy  with  soccer,  baseball,  and 
basketball.  •  Joan  Garrity  Flynn, 
her  husband,  and  three  of  their  four 
children  traveled  cross-country  last 
summer.  The  baby,  Charlie,  stayed  with 
his  grandparents  in  Rye,  NY.  A  good 
time  was  had  by  all. 
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Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
35  Stratton  Ln. 
Foxboro,  MA  02035 
14  ALUMNOTES 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Weston,  MA  02 193 
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Heidi  Schwarzbauer  Steiger 
1 2  West  96th  St.,  #4B 
New  York,  NY  10025 

Douglas  Fortes  was  appointed  the 
new  police  chief  of  Gay  Head,  MA. 
He  graduated  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Police  Academy  in  1977  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Sheriffs  As- 
sociation and  the  Massachusetts  Chap- 
ter 6  Blue  Knights  International.  • 
Bryant  A.  Browne,  Ph.D.,  was  pro- 
moted to  manager  of  environmental 
chemistry  in  the  environmental  toxi- 
cology and  industrial  hygiene  divi- 
sion of  O'Brien  &  Gere  Engineers 
Inc.  in  Syracuse,  NY.  His  areas  of 
specialization  include  contaminant 
transport  analysis  and  modeling, 
hydrogeology,  soil  science  and  the 
chemistry  and  ecology  of  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  ecosystems.  •  John  A. 
Palleschi,  Jr.  was  promoted  to  gen- 
eral counsel  and  vice  president  of  ad- 
ministration at  Telex  Communica- 
tions, Inc.  in  Minneapolis,  MN.  He  is 
married  to  Audrey  Single  Palleschi.  • 
Dorothy  F.  DiPesa  was  chosen  as 
the  1991  Massachusetts  Small  Busi- 
ness Women  in  Business  Advocate  of 
the  Year.  She  is  the  systems  partner  at 
the  Boston  CPA  firm  of  Charles  E. 
DiPesa  &  Co.  She  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Women 
Business  Owners  and  is  a  bank  direc- 
tor at  the  Bank  of  Braintree.  She  and 
her  husband  John  Arcanti  are  expect- 
ing their  first  child  in  October.  • 
Kathy  Berts,  a  part-time  director  of 
acute  hospital  management  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  is 
credited  with  finding  the  money  to 
balance  the  budget  for  fiscal  1991  in 
Boston.  She  was  responsible  for  dis- 
covering $489  million  in  federal 
money  for  Medicaid  costs  incurred  by 
Massachusetts  hospitals  for  free  care 
provided  to  the  poor.  She  has  two 
children,  ages  2  and  9.  •  MarkMulhall 
joined  the  Chubb  Institute,  a  data 
processing  staffing  and  training  com- 
pany, as  vice  president  of  career  ser- 
vices. •  Raymond  Julian  of  Newton 
has  joined  Compass  Securities  Cor- 
poration as  a  principal  and  executive 
vice  president.  He  is  a  certified  finan- 
cial planner  and  has  fifteen  yours  ex- 
perience in  banking,  insurance,  real 
estate  and  investments.  •  Steve  Briggs 
was  appointed  dean  of  undergraduate 


admissions  and  financial  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Haven.  He  was  se- 
lected for  the  position  after  a  nation- 
wide search  and  has  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  experience  in  the  admissions 
field.  He  is  also  a  member  of  both  the 
National  and  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Admissions  Coun- 
selors and  is  a  resident  of  Wrentham. 
•  Sandra  Jackson  has  been  named  a 
claims  management  consultant  atJ.H. 
Albert  International  Insurance  Advi- 
sors, Inc.  She  is  from  Hyde  Park.  • 
Michael  McDermott  has  been  ac- 
cepted into  the  1991  Quincentennial 
Summer  Program  for  Spanish  Teach- 
ers and  has  received  the  King  Juan 
Carlos  Fellowship  sponsored  through 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  a 
Watertown  High  School  Spanish 
teacher  and  will  study,  teach  and  de- 
velop materials  for  six  weeks  at  the 
University  of  Madrid.  •  Rev.  Martin 
Hyatt  of  St.  Basil  Seminary  is  partici- 
patingithe  1 1th  International  Patristic 
Conference  at  Oxford  University  in 
England.  He  will  present  a  paper  on 
"The  Influence  of  the  Eastern  Fa- 
thers on  Thomas  Merton's  Theology 
of  Prayer."  He  is  the  spiritual  director 
of  St.  Basil  Teen  Encounter  program 
and  vocation  director  of  the  Basilian 
Salvatorian  order.  •  Heidi  Steiger, 
class  correspondent,  recently  gave 
birth  to  her  second  child,  William 
Ernest.  •  Editorial  note:  Heidi 
Steiger's  column  did  not  appear  in  the 
Fall  Edition  oiBCM  due  to  an  edito- 
rial error.  We  regret  the  oversight. 
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Deborah  Melino-Wender 
1  10  Champlin  Place 
Newport,  Rl  02840 

Have  you  written  to  your  class  corre- 
spondent recently?  If  not,  now  is  the 
time  to  write.  I  need  to  know  about 
where  you  all  are  and  what  you  are 
doing.  Please  write!  •  Mary  Ellen 
Conway  is  now  a  self  employed  attor- 
ney in  Arlington,  VA.  She  is  also  a 
volunteer  attorney  in  the  Washing- 
ton Office  on  Haiti.  •  Regina  Kelly  is 
presently  an  attorney  with  the  firm  of 
McGuire  and  McGuire  in  Worces- 
ter, MA.  •  Moira  Nestor  Stansell  is 
living  with  her  husband,  Robert,  and 
their  children,  Robert,  Caitlin  and 
Malcom,  in  Cohasset,  MA.  She  spends 
much  of  her  time  volunteering  in  her 
children's  classrooms.  Moira  recently 
helped  secure  donations  and  feed  over 
300  volunteers  in  the  community 
building  of  a  playground  at  the  local 
elementary  school.  •  The  Alumni 
Association  is  proud  to  welcome  your 
classmate  Joanne  Goggins  as  the  new 


Reunion  Coordinator  for  Newton 
College  .  Feel  free  to  drop  Joanne  a 
note  at  825  Centre  St.,  Newton,  MA 
02158.  •  Your  class  correspondent, 
Deborah  Melino-Wender,  was  re- 
cently elected  to  the  School  Commit- 
tee in  Newport,  RI  for  a  two  year  term 
beginning  January  1992. 
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Gerald  B.  Shea 
1 0  Graeton  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

Ann  Levenson  Green  and  husband 
Leon  are  the  proud  parents  of  Rachel 
Tova,  1 .  The  Greens  reside  in  Narjck, 
where  Ann  is  a  free-lance  writer.  The 
March  '92  issue  of  Woman ':  Day  in- 
cludes one  of  Ann's  articles.  •  Maj. 
Thomas  D.  Miller,  USMC,  recently 
reported  for  duty  at  Headquarters 
and  Support  Battalion,  Camp  Lejeune, 
NC.  Tom,  who  earned  his  J.D.  from 
BC  Law  in  '79,  joined  the  Corps  in 
1980.  •  The  Unitarian  Congregation 
of  Mendon  and  Uxbridge  welcomed 
their  new  minister,  Rev.  Cynthia 
Frado  Chetwund,  last  September. 
Cyndi  became  the  first  woman  to  hold 
thatpositioninthe325year  history  of 
the  congregation.  She  also  finds  time 
to  serve  as  our  class  VP.  Cyndi  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  Divinity  School 
and  studied  at  the  Ecumenical  Insti- 
tute of  Schiller  College  at  Heidel- 
berg, Germany.  She  lives  in  Milford 
with  husband  Jim  and  children  Eve 
and  Alexander.   •  John   Strollo 
coached  the  offensive  line  for  the 
UMass  Minutemen  football  team.  • 
Sybille  Stillger  Anderson,  whose 
photography  graced  our  yearbook,  is 
still  a  shutterbugon  Nantucket,  and  is 
the  creator  of  the  "Sid  Mother  Earth 
Vertical  Challenge."  The  "Challenge" 
allows  outdoor  enthusiasts  to  support 
non-profit  environmental  groups  na- 
tionwide. Thisyear's  participatingski 
areas  are  Badger  Pass,  CA,  Sundance, 
UT.,    Attitash,    NH.,    and    Ski 
Windham,  NY.  •  Always  battling 
tooth  decay  in  Boca  Raton,  FL,  Dr. 
Ray  Doremus  told  me  that  he  and 
wife  Linda  welcomed  a  son,  Myles 
David.  As  yet  toothless,  Myles  joins 
Micayla,  age  2.  •  Jeanne  M.  Mo- 
rello,  executive  VP  of  operations  for 
the  Neponset  Valley  Health  System, 
has  advanced  to  Fellowship  status  in 
the  American  College  of  Heath-Care 
Executives,  a  Chicago  based  interna- 
tional professional  society.  Fellow- 
ship is  the  highest  level  of  profes- 
sional achievement  in  the  college.  • 
Write  soon,  and  have  a  healthy,  happy 
winter  and  New  Year!  God  bless! 
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Roland  J.  Regan,  Jr.,  Esq. 
1  1  Hathaway  Road 
Marblehead,  MA  01 945 
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Cathleen  J.  Ball  Foster 
15105  Cedar  Tree  Dr. 
Burtonsville,  MD  20866 
(301)776-6123 

Happy  Holidays!  I  hope  that  Santa 
has  been  good  to  you.  As  I  write  this 
column,  A  December  cold-front  has 
moved  in  and  ousted  the  usually  mild 
weather  we  have  here  in  MD.  My  girls 
are  excitedly  awaiting  the  the  birth  of 
a  new  cousin,  (the  third  to  be  born  this 
year),  and  Jared  has  grown  to  be  a  very 
happy,  healthy  six  month  old,  (still  big 
too-20  pounds!  Yikes!)  •  This  past 
summer,  Justin  Adinolfi  was  pro- 
moted to  associate  partner  in  charge 
of  Andersen  Consulting's  New  Ha- 
ven office.  •  Laurence  Barton  re- 
cently returned  from  a  two-week  lec- 
turing tour  of  South  Korea,  where  he 
was  invited  to  speak  on  his  upcoming 
book,  Crisis  In  Organizations.  He  is  a 
Professor  of  Management  Commu- 
nications at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Las  Vegas,  where  he  was  named  the 
Outstanding  Faculty  Member  by  that 
state's  Board  of  Regents.  •  Rep. 
Suzanne  Bump  was  named  1991 
Legislator  of  the  Year  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Building  Trades  Council.  • 
Peter  Cittadini  has  joined  Interleaf, 
Inc.  as  senior  VP  of  North  Andover.  • 
Richardjoseph  Donegan  writes  that 
he  earned  his  MBA  from  Golden  Gate 
University,  San  Francisco,  CA  in  '85. 
He  is  the  Supervisor  in  Aviation  Ac- 
counting for  Chevron  International 
Oil  Co.  in  "the  city  by  the  bay".  • 
Carol  Mitchell  has  joined  Peoples 
Heritage  Bank,  Portland,  ME  as  VP 
for  legal  affairs.  •  Kevin  O'Malley 
has  joined  Hunneman  Commercial 
Co.,  a  division  of  Hunneman  Real 
Estate  Corp.  He  has  specialized  in 
commercial  real  estate  for  10  years 
and  he  lives  in  Wellesley.  •  Michael 
O'Neill  has  been  promoted  to  VP  of 
the  finance  and  administration  group 
of  Northland  Investment  Corp., 
where  he  has  been  employed  since 
'83.  •  Pat  Thompson  was  named 
director  of  planning  and  development 
at  New  London  Hospital,  where  she 
is  responsible  for  the  planning  and 
fund  raising  programs.  Pat  lives  in 
Henniker,  NH  with  her  husband  and 
son.  •  Dr.  Philip  Wry  has  joined 
Maine  CoastMemorial  Hospital  staff 
as  well  as  opening  practice  in  the 


Ellsworth  Medical  Office  Building, 
Ellsworth  and  Blue  Hill,  ME.  •  If  you 
feel  that  this  issue's  column  has  been 
too  short,  you  can  help  by  keeping  me 
up-to-date  on  yourself.  Write  soon, 
I'm  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
you.  (Yes,  this  way  you  can  cut  down 
on  the  written  equivalent  of  snap- 
shots of  my  kids  that  you  will  have  to 
endure  in  future  issues!) 
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Laura  Vitagliano 
78  Wareham  St. 
Medford,  MA02155 

1979Hi! 
Hope  1992  has  started  off  well  for  all 
of  you.  I'm  going  to  start  this  column 
with  a  request  for  some  more  letters 
to  start  arriving  at  my  house.  I'm  sure 
that  some  of  you  have  news  that  you'd 
like  to  share  with  your  friends  and 
fellow  alumni!  •  Cathryn  Bryck  and 
her  husband,  Steve  Timmerman,  re- 
turned from  living  in  Amsterdam  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  resettled  into 
their  house  in  San  Mateo,  CA.  They 
had  their  first  child  in  May,  a  girl 
named  Michelle,  and  Cathryn  has 
been  enjoying  some  time  at  home 
with  her.  She  now  has  accepted  the 
position  of  tax  director  for  Silicon 
Graphics,  Inc.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
they  are  renovating  their  house!  • 
Elizabeth  Travers  Eagan  has  re- 
cently left  her  position  as  a  communi- 
cation technology  consultant  at 
Harvard  to  start  her  own  consulting 
service.  She  specializes  in  developing, 
writing,  and  editing  various  types  of 
business  documents.  Over  the  past 
year  this  has  included  writing  news 
articles,  training  publications,  busi- 
ness proposals,  requests  for  propos- 
als, and  the  technical  portions  of  sev- 
eral large  contracts.  She  offers  this 
service  to  BC  alumni  who  may  need 
advice  or  assistance  in  communicat- 
ing their  business  strategies  via  the 
written  word.  She  can  be  contacted  at 
234  Gray  St.,  Arlington,  MA,  641- 
2290.  As  a  "P.S."  to  her  letter  she  also 
has  two  lovely  daughters  and  her  ter- 
rifichusband, Rob!  •  Congratulations 
to  Clare  Holden  Murphy  and  her 
husband  Bob,  who  added  son  Gre- 
gory to  their  family  in  September.  He 
joins  big  brother  Mark  at  home!  • 
Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  attend 
a  "commuter  Lyons  Hall"  reunion 
held  on  Nov.  9  in  Beacon  Hill.  My 
sources  tell  me  that  a  good  time  was 
had  by  all.  I'm  sorry  I  missed  it!  • 
Hope  to  see  you  at  the  next  '79  get- 
together!  Get  those  pens  moving  and 
drop  me  a  line.  This  column  is  too 
short! 
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Jay  Cleary 
1 1  Pond  St. 
Needham,  MA02192 
(617),449-9212 

Lisa  Gabriel  O'Donnell  and  Tim 

O'Donnell  '8 1  are  living  in  Chatham, 
NJ.  They  have  two  boys,  Brendan  and 
Sean.  Lisa  is  a  flight  attendant  with 
Delta  Air  Lines  and  Tim  works  for 
Salomon  Brothers  in  New  York.  • 
Grace-Arm  (Pisano)  Baresich  and 
her  husband  Michael  announced  the 
birth  of  Michael  Rowland  on  11/26/ 
91.  Grace-Ann  is  VP  and  director  of 
global  marketing  for  Security  Pacific 
National  Bank  in  New  York.  •  Paula 
M.  Flynn  (LAW  '84)  and  Daniel  S. 
Char  were  married  last  April.  Mem- 
bers of  the  wedding  party  included: 
Debra  Faletra  Buckley,  Dr.  Dou- 
glas M.  Char  '83,  and  Joseph  H. 
Baldiga  '83,  LAW  '87.  Paula  is  corpo- 
rate counsel  with  The  Kendall  Com- 
pany in  Mansfield.  They  have  pur- 
chased a  home  in  Milton.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  other  classmates  who 
were  married  recently:  Nancy 
Sullivan  and  Michael  Hickey,  a  Notre 
Dame  and  BU  School  of  Law  gradu- 
ate. Nancy  received  her  JD  degree 
from  Suffolk  Law  School  and  is  a 
CPA.  They  reside  in  Chestnut  Hill; 
Jennifer  J.  Olson  and  Matthew  J. 
McHenry,  they  are  both  employed 
by  Raytheon  Co.  and  reside  in 
Wakefield,  RI.  •  Congratulations  also 
to  Diane  Coyne  and  Donald  Nako, 
Diane  is  a  registered  nurse  at  Carney 
Hospital  and  Donald  is  employed  in 
the  administration  department  at  Yan- 
kee Atomic,  they  reside  in  Norwood. 
•  Thanks  to  everyone  for  writing.  If 
you  have  a  chance  drop  me  a  line. 
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Alison  Mitchell  McKee 
c/o  Hunton  &  Williams 
P.O.  Box  3889 
Norfolk,  VA  23514 
(804)  640-5329 

Congratulations  to  John  and  Ellen 
Mehne  Whitenight  on  the  birth  of 
their  second  child,  Alexander 
Southard,  on  September  1 3 .  Ashley,  2 
1/2  ,  is  enjoying  her  new  brother.  • 
Brian  '83  and  Patty  Foley  Cummins 
live  in  San  Angelo,  TX  with  their  four 
daughters,  Maureen  5,  Deidre  4,  Erin 
2  and  Megan  Francis  9  months.  Brian 
is  an  Army  Captain  and  Patty  is  enjoy- 
ing motherhood  full-time.  •  Jim 
McGinn  received  his  MBA  from  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  last  spring 


and  married  April  Hoover  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  Jim  and  April  honey- 
mooned for  two  weeks  in  Europe.  Jim 
is  a  VP/account  supervisor  at  Housley 
&  Hofstetter  Advertising  in  Provi- 
dence. •  Robert  Nolan,  M.D.  re- 
cently established  a  general 
orthopaedic  practice  in  Derby,  CT, 
with  a  special  interest  in  arthroscopic 
surgery  and  joint  reconstructive  sur- 
gery. After  having  completed  his  resi- 
dency at  West  Virginia  University, 
Robert  is  glad  to  be  back  in  New 
England.  •  Barbara  Addy  Cabrera 
Holtz  received  a  Ph.D.  in  Psychol- 
ogy from  George  Mason  University 
last  spring.  •  Paul  Principato  re- 
ceived his  MBA  from  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity and  works  as  a  systems  analyst  for 
Morse  Shoe,  Inc.  of  Canton.  •  Paula 
Ann  McDonald  married  Mark 
Kavolius  in  July  and  is  enrolled  in 
MBA  program  at  Bentley  College.  • 
George  Barrett,  M.D.,  whose  spe- 
cialty is  gastroenterology  and  internal 
medicine,  was  recently  appointed  to 
Milton  Hospital's  Medical  Staff. 
George  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Tufts  University .  •  Congratula- 
tions to  Clare  Marie  Kiley  on  her 
marriage  this  summer  to  David 
Kaplan.  Clare  is  a  buyer  for  TJ  MAXX 
in  Framingham.  •  Christine 
Bonasera  Gregoire  is  a  travel  agent 
with  Aquarius  Travel  Management  in 
Burlington.  Christine  and  Michael 
have  two  children,  Brian,  five  and 
Courtney,  two.  •  Best  wishes  to  David 
Greenwood  and  his  new  bride  Bar- 
bara Hamilton.  David  is  associated 
with  Holophane,  Inc.  of  Ohio  and 
lives  in  Cranston,  RI.  •  Kevin 
McMahon  married  Elizabeth  Polcyn 
in  Boothbay  Harbor,  ME,  in  Septem- 
ber. Kevin  is  a  VP  and  a  director  of 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Corpora- 
tion in  London.  •  Sharon  Farrelly  is 
a  senior  loan  account  officer  for  Union 
Trust  Company  in  Connecticut.  Sha- 
ron previously  worked  for  the  Bank  of 
Boston  Connecticut  and  Continental 
Bank  in  Philadelphia.  •  Laura  Cahill 
married  James  Hemphill  in  Septem- 
ber. Laura  received  a  J.D.  from  the 
University  of  Conneco'cutLawSchool 
and  is  director  of  constituent  services 
for  U.S.  SenatorJosephLiebermanin 
Hartford.  •  Patricia  Dorman 
Ketchum  is  a  management  analyst  at 
Fidelity  Investments  and  lives  with 
her  new  husband  James  in  Foxboro.  • 
I  hope  all  of  you  are  faring  well  in 
these  difficult  economic  times.  Let- 
ters were  few  this  past  quarter.  Please 
write! 
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Lisa  M.  Capalbo 
49  Maplecrest  Dr. 
Greenville,  Rl  02828 

Thanks  to  all  who  attended  the  post- 
game  reception  on  Homecoming 
weekend.  We  had  a  great  turnout. 
Here  is  some  news  in  case  you  missed 
anyone  at  Homecoming!  •  Congratu- 
lations to  Karen  and  Pat  Corcoran 
on  the  birth  of  their  first  child  last 
September,  Joan  Frances.  Pat  is  an 
attorney  with  Sherman  and  Sterling 
in  New  York  City.  The  Corcoran's 
reside  in  Larchmont,  NY.  •  Tracy 
Charlton  Acton  wrote  that  she  re- 
ceived a  master's  in  nutrition  and  is 
living  with  her  husband  Kipp  in 
Montville,  NJ.  •  Pam  and  Steve 
Blanchette  became  parents  for  the 
second  time.  Julia  Leigh  joins  her 
brother  Sam.  •  Elaine  Slathe  Joyce 
and  her  husband  Michael  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son  Brian  Robert  last 
June.  Elaine  is  working  part-time  at 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion in  Quincy .  •  Patricia  La  Marche 
was  named  marketing  and  develop- 
ment director  for  the  Penobscot  The- 
atre in  Bangor,  ME.  •  Mark 
Giacomuzzi  married  MicheleZocchi 
last  fall.  Mark  is  employed  by  Nynex 
Corp.  in  Dedham.  They  live  in  Natick. 
•  Karen  LaFond  married  Scott 
Lundstrom  last  May.  Karen  received 
a  master's  in  nursing  administration 
from  Boston  Univ.  She  is  employed  as 
a  nurse  manager  at  Mass  General. 
Karen  and  Scott  live  in  Newton.  • 
Angela  Vieira  received  an  M.P.H. 
degree  from  Boston  Univ.  School  of 
Public  Health.  Angela  also  received  a 
J.D.  from  Northeastern.  She  is  join- 
ing the  law  firm  of  Stahlin, 
Bergstresser  and  Cole  in  Boston.  • 
Robert  Colleran  married  Susan 
Ferrari  last  August.  Robert  is  a  tax 
director  at  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  in 
Middletown,  CT.  The  Colleran's  live 
in  Glastonbury,  CT.  •  John  Mannion 
has  been  appointed  manager  and  busi- 
ness development  officer  at  the  Lynn 
branch  of  Century  North  Shore  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  John  received  an  MBA 
from  Northeastern.  •  Nancy  Repa 
married  Donald  Toker  last  summer 
in  Maryland.  Nancy  graduated  from 
George  Mason  Univ.  School  of  Law 
and  is  employed  as  a  trial  attorney 
with  the  staff  counsel  office  of  the 
Traveler's  Insurance  Co.  serving 
North  Virginia.  They  are  residing  in 
Washington,  DC.  •  Kim  Mazzola 
McAdam  has  been  appointed  guid- 
ance counselor  for  Cedar  Drive 
School.  Kim  received  her  masters  from 
Montclair  State  College.  •  Ellen 
Campbell  and  James  Caouette  were 
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wed  in  Lexington.  Ellen  is  a  mortgage 
originator  for  Mortgage  Corporation 
of  the  East  in  Brighton.  •  Tina 
Bonney  and  Robert  Mulhern  were 
married  last  summer.  Tina  is  presi- 
dent of  Universal  Brokerage  Services 
and  National  Real  Estate  Manage- 
ment Services  in  Boston.  Tina  and 
Robert  live  in  Belmont.  Lori  and 
Charlie  Busa  became  parents  for  the 
second  time.  This  time  a  son,  An- 
drew. The  Busa's  live  in  California. 
Congratulations.  Susan  Lapierre 
Landry  announced  the  birth  of  her 
son  Alexander  last  June.  Susan  is  an 
account  executive  with  Warburton 
Insurance.  Susan  and  her  husband 
Peter  live  in  Little  Compton,  RL  • 
Megan  White  married  Benedict 
Mastrianni  last  year.  Megan  works  as 
an  auditor/investigator  for  the  New 
York  State  Deputy  Attorney  General 
for  Medical  Fraud  Control.  Megan 
and  Benedict  live  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
NY.  •  Deborah  Wood  Gray  and 
husband  Donald  became  the  proud 
parents  of  a  son,  Nathaniel.  Deb  is  a 
marketing  consultant  for  Meditech, 
Inc.  in  Canton.  The  Gray's  reside  in 
Hopkinton.  •  Keep  in  mind  thatLae- 
tare  Sunday  is  March  2  9.  Joe  Blood  is 
the  class  agent  for  this  event.  Tickets 
may  be  purchased  through  him.  • 
Please  keep  the  letters  coming! 
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Cynthia  J.  Bocko 

71  Hood  Rd. 

N.  Tewksbury,  MA01876 

(508)851-6119 

Bob  Kosik  married  Patty  Russavage 
in  June  and  lives  in  Arlington,  VA. 
Attending  were  David  Alukonis, 
Peter  Berkery,  and  Veronica  Jorek- 
Prinz  '84.  •  Andrea  Waggenheim 
plans  to  marry  William  Clifford  in 
April.  Anne  Brennan  and  Joan 
Kelleher  will  be  matrons  of  honor. 
Grace  Jones,  who  was  married  in 
March,  will  also  attend.  •  Patricia 
Hartigan  married  Derek  Malmquist 
in  September.  Bridesmaids  included 
Claire  Keating  and  Nina  Leone. 
Attending  were  Gael  Evangelista 
Uhl  and  Doug  Virtue  '81.  Patricia 
works  atj.  Walter  Thompson  Adver- 
tising, San  Francisco.  •  Other  wed- 
dings include:  Patricia  McGovern 
and  Thomas  Scott  III.  Richard 
Arnold  and  Kendyl  Jennings. 
Maureen  Lamb  and  Nicholas  Afeltra . 
Christopher  Keefe  and  Jennifer 
Parkinson.  Sharon  Smallshaw  and 
Wade  Appelman.  Elizabeth 
Kauffinan  and  Yas  Usami.  •  John 
King  plans  to  marry  Kelly  Ann 
Sullivan  in  May.  •  Patricia  Harrigan 


graduated  from  Brown  Medical  Col- 
lege Joint  Center  for  Radiation 
Therapy.  •  Nancy  Mangone  is  an 
assistant  regional  counsel  for  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
Colorado.  Nancy  invites  all  friends 
and  classmates  to  come  West  to  ski 
the  Rockies.  She  especially  welcomes 
a  word  from  Lois  Marr,  Bill  Gehan, 
or  Carla  Pelle.  •  Gregory 
Chotkowski,  D.M.D.,  opened  his 
practice  in  oral  and  Maxillofacial  sur- 
gery in  Central  Park  West,  New  York, 
NY.  •  Peter  Kechejian,  M.D.,  mar- 
ried Dr.  Joanne  Massina  in  April  and 
is  in  residency  training  at  the  UMass 
Medical  Center  in  anesthesiology. 
Peter  met  Joanne  at  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Medicine,  and  it 
was  love  at  first  sight!  •  Marisol  Ruiz 
graduated  from  Tufts  Dental  School, 
married  Dana  Pekunece  lastyear,  and 
will  open  a  practice  in  Boca  Raton, 
FL.  •  John  McLaughlin  celebrated 
his  30th  birthday  with  Dan  Head, 
who  works  at  the  Bank  of  Boston  and 
is  still  single  and  "learning  the  waltz", 
TomFay,  an  attorney  with  Gallagher 
and  Gallagher,  Janice  Fickett,  a 
teacher  in  Sharon,  MA,  and  Matt 
Orlando,  a  United  Way  employee. 
John  is  leaving  Boston  for  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  to  seek  employment  in  the 
computer  field.  'Julie  Solone,  resid- 
ing in  New  York  City,  was  promoted 
to  Vice  President  -  Environmental 
Conferences,  Executive  Enterprises, 
Inc.  •  Erika  Johanna  Jouret  lives  in 
London  and  works  at  Cargill  PLC, 
Surrey,  U.K  •  Kevin  Kerwin  is  vice 
president  of  Ryan  Homes,  Baltimore, 
MD.  •  Lisa  Kane  is  a  systems  officer 
atMorgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City.  •  Daniel 
O'Connor  is  a  physician  in  the  de- 
partment of  ophthalmology,  Yale 
School  of  Medicine.  •  Ellen 
Rodrigues  received  her  master  of 
education  in  elementary  education 
from  Bridgewater  State  College.  • 
Michael  Webster  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  hydrogeologic  services  at 
Ransom  Environmental  Consultants, 
Inc.,  Newburyport.  •  Lauren  (Lasso) 
Lynch  is  campaign  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial Commission.  Contributions 
can  be  forwarded  to  the  N.J.  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Committee,  150 
W.  State  St.,  Trenton,  NJ  08608.  • 
Dennis  Walsh  is  chairman  of  the 
Attleboro  Scholarship  Foundation 
Inc.  which  provides  funds  for 
Attleboro  residents  to  pursue  college 
educations.  •  Christine  Melville 
Harvey  and  Christopher  Harvey  are 
the  proud  parents  of  one-year  old 
James.  Christopher  was  promoted  to 
jr.  partner  at  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Hale  &  Dorr.  Thanks  for  the  call, 
Christine! 
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Carol  A.  Baclawski,  Esq. 
29  Beacon  Hill  Rd. 
W.  Springfield,  MA  01089 
(413]  737-2166 

Steve  O'Donnell  received  his  MBA 
from  Duke  last  spring.  •  Michael 
Nurse  was  recently  promoted  to 
General  Sales  Manager  of  WHLL- 
TV  27  Worcester/Boston.  •  Mary 
Moran  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  last  spring. 
After  a  post  bar  trip  to  Alaska,  Mary  is 
now  working  as  an  associate  with 
Palmer  &  Dodge  in  Boston.  •  Kathy 
Hunt  recently  graduated  from  Suf- 
folk Law.  •  Debbie  Stillman  and 
husband  Pedro  live  in  Guatemala. 
They  have  three  children:  Andre  4, 
Thomas  2,  and  new  born  Isabel.  • 
Bob  McCarthy  is  now  a  triple  eagle, 
having  received  his  masters  in  finance 
from  BC  in  1990.  Bob  is  also  a  gradu- 
ate of  BC  High  '80.  He  is  currendy 
with  Fidelity  Investments  in  Boston. 
He  and  wife  Sheila  (Rocca)  McCarthy 
liveinNorwood.  •  Theresa  Reinhart 
lives  in  Ontario  with  husband  Jim 
Gohary.  •  Tom  Fazio  is  an  under- 
writer for  American  International 
Group  in  New  York  City.  He  and 
Lucy  have  one  child,  Thomas  John, 
Jr.  •  Debbie  Lyons  is  a  manager  in 
corporate  affairs  for  Advanced  Com- 
pression Technology,  Inc.  in  Simi 
Valley,  CA  •  Liz  Zima  was  living  in 
Newport  and  is  now  working  as  a 
business  analyst  for  a  software  com- 
pany. •  Mike  Banks  is  in  his  third 
year  at  BU  Law.  •  Jerry  Giordano 
anchoring  the  morningand  noon  news 
at  WWLP-TV,  the  NBC  affiliate  in 
Springfield.  •  Mark  Macgillivray 
married  Denise  Robinson  in  New- 
port October  5,  1991.  After  a  trip  to 
Portugal,  they  have  made  Jackson- 
ville, FL  their  home.  BC'ers  at  the 
wedding  included;  Liz  Zima,  Jerry 
Giordano,  Gerry  Hennessey,  Mike 
Banks.  Christina  Gin  and  Mary  Beth 
Wenger.  •  Janet  Barth  and  Jim 
Maxwell  were  married  in  August  and 
now  live  in  Exton,  PA.  Janet  is  a  math 
teacher  at  Radnor  High  School  in 
Wayne.  The  wedding  party  included 
Katy  Benson  Barth,  Joan  Cahalane, 
Maria  Pistorino  Keroack,  Lisa 
Cicolini  Strain,  Betsy  Feknton 
Hargreaves,  Suzanne  Troy  and 
Laurie  Nolan  Caine  '83 .  Other  guests 
included  Kara  Gardy  '85,  George 
Boudreau  '85,  Kevin  Houle  '86,  Kevin 
Bryne  '80  and  Ed  Storey  '82.  •  Rita 
Coyne  married  Doug  Federman  last 
October  13,  1991  in  Rochester,  NY. 
The  couple  took  a  wedding  trip  to 
Venice  and  Paris,  and  now  live  in  Los 
Angeles.  Both  Doug  and  Rita  are  at- 


torneys.  Rita  is  a  research  attorney  for 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Monet  Jackson  attended  the 
wedding.  •  Donna  Pflaumer  mar- 
ried Michael  McDonald,  GA&S, 
Ph.D.  '88,  on  August  10,  1991.  They 
are  living  in  Alexandria,  VA.,  where 
Donna  is  a  research  analyst.  Alike 
works  as  an  economist  for  the  US 
Dept.  of  Treasury  in  Washington, 
DC.  •  Ann  Haltmaier  Cavanaugh 
and  Connie  Soper  were  bridesmaids. 
Ann  is  living  in  North  Andover  with 
her  husband  Rick  and  daughter, 
Caitlin,  born  January  2  7, 1 99 1 .  Connie 
is  living  McLean,  VA,  and  is  a  soft- 
ware engineer.  Other  BC  friends  in 
attendance  were  Mary  Wasnewsky 
Galosky,  Susan  DeLellis  and  her 
husband,  John  Valpey  '82,  Jennifer 
Bilewski,  Kevin  Shine,  and  Diane 
Citino  Morse  '83.  Mary  is  living  in 
Laurel,  Md  with  her  husband  Dave 
and  children  Micalea,  2,  and  Mat- 
thew, bornMay6,  1991.  Sue  and  John 
married  on  October  7, 1990,andhave 
recently  moved  to  Lexington.  Jen- 
nifer lives  in  Winchester.  She  is  a 
buyer  for  Designs  in  Chestnut  Hill. 
Kevin '  and  his  wife  Loree  live  in 
Whitestone,  NY  and  are  expecting 
their  third  child  in  January.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Erinn  and  Bethany. 
Many  "GA&S  economics"  friends 
attended  also  -  Bob  Hoffman,  Gary 
Fissel,  Connie  Rhind  and  Karen 
Palmer.  •  Last  September  21, 1991  in 
East  Orleans,  Cape  Cod,  Suzanne 
Troy  married  Douglas  Cole  in  an 
outdoor  garden  reception  on  Pleas- 
ant Bay.  Attending  the  wedding  from 
class  of  '84  were  Ann  Marie  Gardner, 
JeffKeith,  Matt  Vossler,  Kevin  White, 
Janet  Barth-Maxwell,  Joan  Cahalane, 
Betsy  Feuton-Hargreaves,  Maria 
Pistorino-Keroak,  Heather 

Concannon-Stoelting  and  Lisa 
Cicolini-Strain.  Suzanne  and  Doug 
reside  in  Wayne,  PA,  following  a  hon- 
eymoon in  Italy. 
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Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
17  Snow  Hill  St.,  #2 
Boston,  MA  021 13 

Kevin  Snow  is  engaged  to  Amy 
Crabtree  and  a  9/92  wedding  is 
planned.  Kevin  received  an  MBA  from 
Babson  College  last  May.  He  is  cur- 
rendy  employed  as  software  engineer 
for  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  •  Maya 
and  Peter  Tester  are  living  in  Min- 
neapolis. •  Patti  Harrison  is  working 
as  a  DJ  in  Artleboro  for  radio  station 
WKIX  106  FM.  •  Jeff  Thielman 
received  the  Young  Alumni  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  Boston  College 


Alumni  Association.  Jeff  spent  two 
years  in  Peru  volunteering  to  teach  at 
a  Jesuit  High  School  and  is  currendy 
pursuing  a  law  degree  at  BC  Law.  • 
Mark  Schmidt  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  coaching  staff  of  the 
Perm  State  Nittany  Lion  basketball 
team.  Mark  moved  to  the  Perm  State 
position  after  two  years  as  an  assistant 
basketball  coach  at  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege in  Vermont.  •  Francis  Rocky 
Daley  and  Heidi  Steinman  were  mar- 
ried on  9/1/91  in  Pittsfield.  •  Steve 
Simeos  was  the  best  man.  Rocky  is  a 
coach  for  the  Lenox  High  School 
baseball  team  and  the  Dalton  Colle- 
gians baseball  team.  •  Tim  Telman 
is  working  at  the  Bank  of  Boston  in 
the  loan  review  division.  •  Sarah  Al- 
ley is  engaged  to  be  married  in  June 
1992.  •  Lisa  Bermingham  married 
Tim  Robinson  on  6/29  at  the  Chapel 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity  in  New- 
ton. Lisa  graduated  from  Suffolk  Law 
school  and  is  an  attorney  working  at 
the  Bank  of  Boston.  •  Carrie  Barr  has 
moved  to  Chicago.  •  Kellie  Lavin 
earned  a  master's  in  nursing  from  the 
University  of  Lowell.  •  Dolores 
Olivolo  married  Jay  Cusak  in  June 
and  they  bought  a  house  in  Andover. 
Attending  their  wedding  were:  Terry 
Dettling  Williams  and  her  husband 
Wheaton.  They  live  in  Virginia  and 
Terry  is  in  law  school  at  Catholic 
University.  Linda  Standard  was  a 
bridesmaid  and  is  a  nurse  at  the  VA 
Hospital  in  West  Roxbury.  •  Nancy 
Gonsolves  is  finishing  up  a  masters 
in  sport  management  from  UMass 
and  is  working  for  the  US  Olympic 
Committee  in  Colorado.  •  The  former 
roommates  of  Hillsides  D22  andC41 
got  together  last  summer  for  their 
annual  summer  reunion  at  Lake 
Winnipesaukee,  NH.  Attendees  in- 
cluded Karen  McNulty,  Elena  Saeny, 
Jania  Andreotti,  Cathy  Doherty, 
Michele  Graney,  John  Gibson,  Kelly 
Bessette  Vasey,  Chris  and  Tracey 
Meehan  Sanger,  Ed  (LaPrad)  Lynch 
and  Marianne  Solda  Lynch  '86,  Matt 
Troy,  Bob  Turcotte,  Paul  Mancini 
and  Cindy  Stepp.  Joe  and  Jen  Castro 
were  missed  by  everyone.  •  Claire 
Galligan  married  James  Andrews  last 
September.  Claire  is  employed  as  an 
associate  attorney  by  Robinson, 
Kriger,  McCallum  and  Green,  Port- 
land, ME.  •  Maureen  Ahern  and 
Christopher  Peterson  were  married 
on  6/22/91  in  Cincinnati.  Dana 
Howard  and  Ellen  Mahoney  were 
bridesmaids.  Maureen  is  a  real  estate 
valuation  consultant  with  Ernst  & 
Young  in  New  York  City.  •  Mary 
Beth  Brobson  married  William  J. 
Gateley  on  9/28/91  at  Queen  of 
Aposdes  Church  in  Alexandria,  VA. 
Mary  Bevelock,  Therese  Violette 
and  Patricia  Standring  were  readers 


at  the  wedding,  and  Mary  Kelley 
Cavanaugh  ,  Phylliis  Fleno,  Bar- 
bara Fitzgibbon  McKenna,  Laura 
Acosta  Powers  and  Thomas  Kelley 

attended  the  wedding  attended  the 
wedding.  Mary  Beth  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1988  and  is 
practicing  law  with  Piper  &  Marbury 
in  Washington,  DC.  •  And  The  Chil- 
dren Keep  Coming:  Sue  and  John  Abely 
are  the  proud  parents  of  Brian  Clark 
AKA  "BC"  Clark,  who  weighed  in  at 
9  pounds  14  ounces.  The  Abely  fam- 
ily is  living  in  Chatham,  NJ.  •  Robin 
and  Phil  Callahan  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  their  first  child,  a  daughter 
Cassandra  Leigh.  •  Tamra  Gormley 
and  her  husband  John  Hays  became 
proud  parents  of  a  baby  boy.  Matthew 
Gormley  Hays  on  1/29/91.  Tamra  is 
working  as  a  felony  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  Lexington,  KY.  •  Ann  Porell 
McGoldrick  and  husband  Jeff  had  a 
baby  girl  Megan  on  7/26/9 1 .  •  Peggy 
Fleming  Strakosch  and  husband 
Greg  '84  had  a  son  Timothy  Fleming 
Strakosch  on  9/ 1 5/9 1  .•  Lynne  Frates 
McEvoy  and  husband  Bill  had  twins 
in  12/90,  Shawn  and  Jackie.  All  are 
well  and  living  in  Artleboro.  •  Connie 
Parker  O'Malley  and  her  husband 
Tom  had  a  baby  girl  Jennifer  this 
summer  and  joins  brother  T.J.,  age  2. 
•  Hope  all  is  well  with  everyone. 
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Karen  Broughton  Boyarsky 
36  Olde  Lantern  Rd. 
Bedford,  NH  03102 

I  hope  this  article  finds  everyone  will 
rested  after  an  enjoyable  holiday  sea- 
son, the  mail  has  been  steady  and  lam 
happy  to  report  the  following  news 
about  some  of  our  classmates:  Tara 
Tamney  has  relocated  from  Manches- 
ter, NH  to  Falls  Church,  VA  where 
she  will  be  starting  up  the  new  printed 
products  division  for  Versyss,  Inc.,  a 
nationwide  computer  solutions  com- 
pany. She  will  be  working  out  of  the 
Arlington,  VA  office.  Congratula- 
tions! •  Tracey  Wallisch  Fallon  and 
Marty  Fallon  had  a  little  girl  this  fall, 
Sarah  Elizabeth.  The  Fallons  live  in 
University  Heights,  OH  and  Marty  is 
an  attorney  in  Cleveland.  •  Annie 
Pecevich  Rolincikand  husband  Paul 
'85  also  had  a  little  girl  recendy,  Kylie 
Marie.  They  live  in  Groton,  MA.  • 
Mark  Gowetski  and  his  wife  Martha 
Madaus  Gowetski  are  living  in  Do- 
ver, MA.  Mark  is  a  territory  manager 
for  a  computer  firm  in  Westwood  and 
Martha  teaches  English  and  coaches 
track  at  Wayland  High  School.  • 
Danielle  Bruni  was  married  last  year 
to  Andrew  Huggan.  They  have  settled 


in  Ledyard,  CT  and  Danielle  com- 
mutes to  Boston  where  she  is  a  nurse 
in  surgical  oncology  at  Brigham  and 
Women's  Hospital.  •  Corri  Bruno 
Schenck  was  recendy  married  and 
recendy  received  her  masters  degree! 
Congratulations!  •  Michelle 
Harrison  Carlin  and  her  husband 
Chris  had  their  first  child  this  sum- 
mer, Michael  Christopher.  More 
Congrats!  •  Eileen  Fowley  and 
Charlie  Deschapelles  were  married 
this  summer  and  now  reside  in  Key 
Biscayne,  FL.  Charles  Llanso,  Matt 
Mudd,  Kevin  Daly,  Anne  Marie 
Busteed-Ugarte  and  Stewart 
Shanus  were  all  part  of  the  wedding 
party.  •  Tony  Zarillo  was  married  to 
Sandy  Gaunt  this  Fall.  Matt  Taylor, 
Bob  Duran,  Dave  O'Connor,  Jim 
Hegarty  and  Mark  Dow  were  all  in 
the  wedding  ceremony.  Tony  is  an 
attorney  in  Newjersey.  He  graduated 
from  Georgetown  Law  in  1989.  • 
Mark  Gagliardi  has  completed  his 
masters  in  environmental  economics 
at  University  of  California  and  is  now 
the  recycling  program  manager  for 
the  city  of  Bridgeport,  CT.  He  also  is 
the  guitarist  for  two  local  groups,  Split 
Decision  and  The  Dancing  Bears.  • 
George  Gonser,  a  systems  analyst 
for  Bay  State  Healthcare,  recendy 
announced  his  engagement  to  Eileen 
Hays.  An  August  wedding  is  planned. 
Congratulations!  •  Alaina  Levesque 
Barletta  was  married  last  spring  and 
is  now  living  in  Waltham  where  she 
recently  received  her  MBA  from 
Bendey  College.  Carolyn  Morrissey 
Lemone  was  a  bridesmaid.  Carolyn 
lives  in  New  York  City  and  works  for 
RJR  Nabisco.  Also  in  the  wedding 
was  Nancy  Capozzi  who  lives  in 
Wakefield,  MA  and  works  for 
Steelcase  in  Boston.  •  Carolyn  Burns 
Curtin  has  a  new  baby,  Mikaela,  born 
this  summer.  •  Jody  Kemper  is  living 
in  Wilmington,  DE  where  she  is  a 
controller  for  Brandywine  Invest- 
ments. •  Mary  Lou  Flynn  was  re- 
cendy engaged,  in  fact  her  fiance  asked 
her  via  the  scoreboard  at  a  recent  BC 
game  in  alumni  stadium.  Congratula- 
tions! •  Andrea  Gagne  Pierce  re- 
cendy relocated  to  Lebanon,  NH 
where  her  husband  attends 
Dartmouth  Medical  School.  Andrea 
works  at  Dartmouth  as  a  membership 
manager  for  the  school's  Hopkins 
Center  and  Hood  Museum  of  Art.  • 
Sue  Towey  lives  in  Katonah,  NY 
where  she  teaches  elementary  school. 

•  Sue  Hastings  Young,  MD  gradu- 
ated from  UMass  Medical  School  and 
she  and  her  husband,  Mark,  are  both 
family  practitioners  in  Pawtucket,  RI. 

•  Greg  Licholai  is  a  second  year 
medical  student  at  Yale  School  of 
Medicine,  New  Haven,  CT.  •Jamie 
Sullivan,  a  third  year  law  student  at 
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UConn  Law  recently  wrote  to  me 
with  the  news  of  Pete  Clifford,  who 
is  an  attorney  in  Portland,  ME  with  a 
private  firm.  Nelson  DuPierre  is  a 
systems  analyst  at  Designs,  Inc.  in 
Brookline,  MA.  An  inspiring  story 
about  Paul  McDermott:  Jamie  re- 
ports that  Paul  recendy  returned  from 
Liberia  where  he  worked  for  two  years 
in  the  Peace  Corps  and  one  year  for  a 
private  relief  organization.  He  is  now 
living  in  Washington,  DC.  Great 
work,  Paul.  Also,  Anne  Meriam 
Quigley  and  husband  Brian  returned 
last  spring  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  are 
now  in  command  of  a  maintenance 
unit,  Fort  Hood,  TX.  •  Keep  the 
letters  coming! 
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Agnes  Gillin 
HOOAshbridgeRd. 
BrynMawr,  PA  19010 
(215)525-3673 
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Kara  Connell 

240  Broadway  Street  #  1 

Somerville,  MA02145 

(617)628-5179 

Hi  folks!  Hope  everyone  enjoyed  the 
holidays!  Here's  the  latest  news:  Scott 
Owen  is  in  his  last  year  of  medical 
school  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
School  ofMedicine  in  Cleveland,  OH. 
•  Willie  Anzenbergerrecently  com- 
pleted his  masters  coursework  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  is  now  at- 
tending law  school  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  where  he  has  received 
the  Burlingame  scholarship.  •  Kim 
Webster  graduated  with  an  MA  in 
speech/language  pathology  iin  June 
from  Northwestern  University.  She 
is  now  working  at  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital in  Chicago.  •  Adina  Latek  works 
as  a  real  estate/financial  analyst  for 
Continental  Bank  in  Chicago.  •  Lisa 
Leingang  is  the  general  manager  for 
San  Francisco  Improv.  Comedy  Club. 
•John  Murray  works  for  the  Rendon 
Group,  Inc.,  in  Washington  DC.  • 
Phil  Laffey  is  a  licensed  broker  and 
manager  for  AS.  1  Laffey  Real  Estate 
on  Long  Island.  •  Jim  Dentzer  ran 
the  Boston  Marathon  last  year  and 
did  the  Chicago  Triathalon  in  1 99 1 .  • 
Craig  Morse  is  presently  living  in 
Chicago,  having  received  his  MBA 
from  Notre  Dame  in  June.  •  Mat- 
thew Schemmel  graduated  from  BC 
law  this  past  May  and  currently  re- 
sides in  London  where  he  is  pursuing 
a  Masters  of  Law  in  European  Com- 
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munity  Law  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. He  invites  fellow  classmates  to 
look  him  up  at  King's  College  Hall  in 
Champion  Hill.  •  Gretchen 
Sclilirrun  has  returned  from  Senegal, 
West  Africa,  where  she  was  stationed 
with  the  Peace  Corps  for  two  years. 
She  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in  inter- 
national relations.  •  Anne  Sugar  has 
launched  a  successful  career  as  a  me- 
dia planner  in  New  York.*  Cathy 
Didonato  is  working  on  Wall  Street 
after  a  daring  climb  of  Mt. 
Kilamanjaro!  •  Christine  Spacagna 
is  working  in  the  banking  industry  in 
Rhode  Island.  •  Julianne  Farrand 
graduated  from  Digital's  Financial 
Development  Program.  She  resides 
in  Mountain  View,  CA.  •  Also  living 
in  Mountain  View  is  Joe  DeMarco.  • 
Nora  Lynch  is  pursuing  a  nursing 
degree  in  Florida,  having  moved  on 
from  her  former  position  with 
Baybanks.  •  Paula  Zuffante  is  study- 
ing for  her  masters  in 
Neuropsychology  at  Florida  State.  • 
Charlie  Campisi  is  presendy  attend- 
ing George  Washington  University 
Law  School  in  DC.  •  Rick 
Pasqualone  has  been  playing  the  lead 
role  in  the  off-Broadway  hit  "Tony 
and  Tina's  Wedding".  He  is  also  do- 
ing commercials.  •  Also  working  on 
his  acting  career,  Doyle  Deveraux 
has  recendy  co-starred  with  John 
Candy  in  the  recent  box  office  smash 
"Only  The  Lonely".  •  RobMurrayis 
living  in  San  Francisco  and  working 
as  an  assistant  trader  of  over-the- 
counter  stock.  Rob  spends  his  evening 
as  the  Assistant  Program  Director  for 
KSFO  radio  station.  •  Liam  Joyce  is 
teaching  fifth  grade  at  an  elementary 
school  in  East  Los  Angeles.  He  has 
been  accepted  to  a  graduate  program 
in  counseling  psychology  at  Fordham, 
and  with  a  little  coaxing,  we  hope  he'll 
come  back  east  to  be  with  his  BC 
buddies!  •  I  heard  from  Eric  Reimer 
that  Gerry  Sheldon  is  living  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  travelling  with  a 
Shakespearean  drama  entourage,  his 
most  recent  roles  including  Hamlet 
and  King  Lear.  •  Tony  Tristani  is 
living  in  Brooklyn,  studying  at  Pace 
University  for  a  graduate  degree  in 
accounting.  •  Laura  Germak  is  the 
director  of  development  at  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  in  Newjersey.  •  Lillian 
Garcia  is  a  sales  representative  in  the 
Mechanical  Products  Division  of 
Ethicon.  Is  there  any  truth  to  the 
rumor  that  there  are  wedding  bells  in 
her  very  near  future?  •  Speaking  of 
wedding  bells,  they  continue  to  ring 
non-stop  for  the  folks  in  our  class! 
Laurie  Montalto  and  John 
McGonigle  were  married  in  Octo- 
ber. •  In  June,  Dan  Colao  and  Lanie 
Castronovo  were  wed.  Participants 
in  the  wedding  included  Tim  Genetti, 


Terri  Cool,  Nancy  Hamel- 
Finocchiaro,  and         Julie 

Chutoransky.  Dan  and  Lanie  are  liv- 
ing in  NJ  where  Dan  works  for  GE 
and  Lanie  teaches  second  grade.  • 
Caroline  Kennedy  and  Martin  Reff 
tied  the  knot  in  October  of  '90. 
Caroline  is  the  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospi- 
tal Health  Center  in  Syracuse.  Kelly 
Kavanaugh  was  a  bridesmaid  in  the 
wedding.  •  InAugust,  Nancy  Trocchi 
exchanged  vows  with  Philip  Belanger. 
Two  of  Nancy's  former  roommates, 
Kathleen  Daly  and  Katie  Beirne 
were  bridesmaids.  Nancy  and  Phil  are 
expecting  their  first  baby  in  May.  • 
Christopher  Constas  and  Stacy  Sav- 
age were  married  in  the  Newton  Cam- 
pus chapel  this  past  November.  •  A 
June  wedding  is  planned  for 
Donnamarie  Schmittandjim  Floyd. 
Donnamarie  is  the  on-line  editor  at 
CF  Video  in  Newton.  •  Paul  Deters 
and  Mary  Ann  Lambert  exchanged 
vows  in  October,  with  wedding  party 
members  includingjulie  Lynchjane 
Gregory  and  Robert  Scafura.  Paul 
is  an  account  manager  with  General 
Foods,  and  Mary  Ann  is  a  territory 
manager  with  Tecnol  Medical  Prod- 
ucts. •  Having  graduated  from  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Law  School,  Mary 
Vainisi  married  Tom  Rogers  in  Au- 
gust. •  Mary  Kate  McMahon  and 
Mike  McFadden  tied  the  knot  in 
Hopkins,  MN.  They  are  living  in  DC, 
where  Mary  Kate  works  as  a  sales 
representative  for  Fischer  Scientific, 
•  In  August,  Michelle  Hicks,  a  nurse 
at  Yale  Hospital  in  CT,  married  Brian 
Murray.  •  Jane  Gregory  will  marry 
Robert  Kragh  this  summer.  She  is 
living  in  Hermosa  Beach,  CA  study- 
ing for  her  teaching  certificate.  • 
Allison  Hobbs  and  Tom  Giles  were 
married  and  now  reside  in  Atlanta, 
GA  where  Allison  is  working  for 
Emory  University  Hospital.  •  Col- 
leen Daly  and  Pat  Coffey  have  also 
tied  the  knot.  Colleen  is  an  Assistant 
Treasurer  for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
in  New  York.  •  That's  all  there's 
room  for,  so  if  I  didn't  get  you  this 
time,  I'll  make  sure  I  do  next  time!! 
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Joanne  Foley 
20  Meredith  Circle 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617}  698-1328 
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Kara  Corso 
10  Millstone  Dr. 
Avon,  CT  06001 
(203)  673-9764 

It  was  great  seeing  everyone  at  Home- 
coming! Our  class  attendance  at  these 
alumni  events  continues  to  be  im- 
pressive. Before  getting  on  with  these 
notes,  I'd  like  to  request  that  no  one 
send  in  false  information  about  other 
classmates  in  order  to  play  a  joke  on 
them.  I  have  had  several  people  re- 
quest that  I  no  longer  print  any  infor- 
mation about  them  because  this  has 
already  occurred.  This  kind  of  joke  is 
not  always  as  harmless  as  it  may  seem 
I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the  the 
following  people  and  make  these  re- 
tractions: Mike  Zicariis  not  engaged; 
Brian  Westrick  and  Tom  Condon 
have  not  started  their  own  business; 
Paul  Driscoll  is  not  working  for  the 
Postal  Service.  •  Chris  Marino  is 
currendy  spending  the  year  teaching 
English  in  Poland  under  the  auspices 
of  WorldTeach,  an  American  non- 
profit organization.  •  Kimberly 
Owens  completed  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
military  indoctrination  for  medical 
service  officers  this  past  summer.  • 
Gina  Malacaria  is  a  middle  school 
math  teacher  in  the  Saco-Dayton 
school  district  in  Maine.  •  Gregg 
Radachowsky,  an  alumnus  of  BC's 
baseball  team,  is  currendy  a  catcher 
for  the  DetroitTiger's  Toledo  club  in 
the  International  League.  •  Helen 
Finegan  plans  to  attend  medical 
school  and,  at  present,  is  a  secretary  in 
Connecticut's  Bridgeport  Hospital 
emergencyroom.  •  Colleen  Driscoll 
is  a  customer  service  representative 
for  Scudder  in  Boston.  •  There  is  a 
large  BC  constituency  living  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area:  Tammi 
Trovato  works  at  Intracorp  in  Oak- 
land. "Pokerface"  AmyMacMurtrey 
conducts  research  at  Genetech. 
Shelly  Seto  attends  San  Francisco 
State  for  her  master's  in  marine  biol- 
ogy. Marie  Harrer  has  been  hired  by 
her  JVC  agency  in  San  Jose  to  assist  in 
job  development  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Charlie  Yzaguirre  works  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  San  Mateo,  where 
Moe  Keough  has  been  hired  by  her 
JVC  agency.  Cathy  Ronan  is  teach- 
ing sixth  grade  in  San  Francisco.  • 
Sara  McCarthy  works  for  the  men- 
tally ill  population  in  Phoenix.  •  Leila 
Nimatallah  is  in  her  second  year  of 
law  school  at  Villanova.  •  Maura 
Lynch  works  for  Martilla  &  Kiley,  a 
political  consulting  firm  in  Boston.  • 
Tricia  Kelly  is  enrolled  in  a  speech 
pathology  program  at  Northwestern 
University.  •  Tara  McDonald  is  do- 


ing  a  second  year  with  the  JVC  in  the 
northwest  region.  •  Beth  Ann  Can- 
has  also  extended  her  JVC  service  in 
the  eastern  region.  •  Mary  Margaret 
Lewisis  attendingGeorgetownMedi- 
cal  School.  •  Joe  Diaz  is  at  Bryn 
Mawr  enrolled  in  die  Pre-med  pro- 
gram. •  Shervita  Bibbs  is  senior  ac- 
count coordinator  at  BDS  Marketing 
in  Irvine,  CA  •  David  Gomes  is  a 
human  resource  manager  at  Cedar- 
Sinai  Hospital  in  West  Los  Angeles.  • 
After  completing  a  year  in  the  JVC, 
Nancy  Skorko  has  remained  in  Los 
Angeles  as  a  teacher  at  The  Delores 
MissionSchoolinEastLA  •Michael 
Caponiti  and  Noah  Shaffer  share  an 
apartment  in  Manhattan  and  both 
trade  commodity  options  on  Wall 
Street.  •  Brian  Connor  has  received 
a  long-awaited  raise  at  the  Carr  Cor- 
poration. •  Judylin  Sifflard  is  an  ad- 
vertising sales  representative  at 
WMUR-TV  in  Manchester,  NH.  • 
Kelly  Jordan  is  in  her  second  year  at 
Cornell  Law  School.  •  John  Hughes 
is  working  for  American  Express  in 
Boston  as  a  customer  relations  associ- 
ate. Phil  Rectra  was  promoted  to 
Program  Director  of  the  National 
Kidney  Foundation  last  April.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  all  of  the  newly-weds! 
Judith  Eng  was  married  on  June  8  in 
Chappaqua,  NY.  Judith  and  her  hus- 
band Brian  Kernan  are  living  in 
Bedford,  NY.  She  is  an  assistant  buyer 
for  Bloomingdale'sManhattan  offices. 

•  Kelly  Brady  was  married  to  Craig 
Schoneron  April  20, 1991  in  Windsor, 
CT  where  they  now  reside.  Kelly  is  a 
pension  administrator  at  Mass  Mu- 
tual in  Springfield.  •  Matthew 
Burkinshaw  was  married  May  25  to 
Kathleen  Hilliker.  Kevin 
Lehman  and  Jeff  Bennett  were  ush- 
ers. Matt  is  a  student  at  Suffolk  Law 
School.  The  couple  lives  in  Waltham. 

•  Matt  McDonnell  married  Terry 
Bonello  in  May  at  Saint  Ignatius 
Church.  Also  present  were  Kelly 
McManus,  Ferris,  Spike  and  Lou.  • 
Beth  Miller  and  Mike  Conway  were 
married  October  19  in  Adanta  and 
live  in  Manhattan.  The  wedding  party 
included  Grace  McKinnon,  Sue 
English,  Mike  Ziccei,  Tom  Roach 
and  Jim  Doherty.  •  On  December 
21,  Peter  Norberg  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Williams  in  a  candlelight 
wedding  ceremony.  After  honey- 
mooning in  Hawaii,  they  will  settle  in 
Houston  where  Pete  is  pursuing  his 
doctoral  degree  at  Rice  University.  • 
Robert  Powell  announced  his  en- 
gagement to  fiance  Linda  this  past 
September.  •  Keep  in  mind  thatLae- 
tare  Sunday  is  March  29.  Steven 
Casper  is  the  class  agent  for  this  event. 
Tickets  may  be  purchased  through 
him.  •  Thank  you  to  everyone  who 
has  written  in  wanting  to  know  what 


I've  been  up  to.  I  just  recently  left  the 
world  of  banking  for  a  job  as  a  con- 
sultant for  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education.  I'm  work- 
ing on  a  national  teacher  assessment 
pilot,  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  designed  to  de- 
velop advanced  certification  for  teach- 
ers of  early  adolescence/English  lan- 
guage arts.  But  I'm  most  excited  about 
finally  being  able  to  afford  to  leave  the 
nest  (make  a  note  of  my  new  address)! 
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Laura  Moorehead 
1 400  Wincanton  Drive 
Deerfield,  IL  60015 
(312)945-5544 

Hi  again!  Lots  and  lots  for  news.  •  C. 
Dale  Young  is  currendy  pursuing  a 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Creative  Writ- 
ing at  the  Grad.  Poetry  Workshop  at 
the  Univ.  of  Florida.  He  also  teaches 
courses  in  Compositions  and  Cre- 
ative Writing  to  undergraduates  as  a 
Poetry  Fellow.  He  is  currendy  trans- 
lating poems  by  Pablo  Neruda  from 
the  Spanish.  His  poem,  "A  Long  Way 
From  Casa  Rio,"  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Poetry  Today.  •  Lenny 
Wall  moved  to  California  where  he 
received  a  job  as  a  nutritionist  for  Slim 
Fast.  •  Mike  Amoroso  is  attending 
BC  Law  School.  •  Julie  Kress  is 
doing  financial  research  for  the  inter- 
national bond  market  in  New  Jersey. 
•  Amie  Sooariam  is  working  in  Cor- 
porate Finance  for  the  Prudential  in 
New  York.  •  Brian  McCabe  is  in 
Washington  DC  working  for  Ted 
Kennedy.  •  Kathleen  Byrne  is  an 
auditor  for  Ernst  &  Young  in  New 
YorkCity.  •JenniferStrykeriswork- 
ing  as  a  computer  analyst  for  AT&T 
in  New  Jersey.  •  Ed  Waingorten  is 
living  in  Newton  working  at  Venture 
Capital  Firm  as  a  financial  analyst.  • 
Rob  Ross  is  a  Xeroxmarketingrepre- 
sentative   in   Boston.    •   Sherry 
Rutherford  is  an  Account  Executive 
for  The  Bostonian  Group  in  Chest- 
nut Hill.  •  Mike  Regnal  is  pursuing 
his  master's  in  applied  statistics  at 
George  Washington  Univ.  •  Herb 
Schoefield  took  the  LSAT's  in  the 
fall  and  is  applying  to  law  schools.  • 
Terri  Tynan  works  for  USDA  Hu- 
man Nutrition  Research  Center  on 
Aging.  •  Bob  Martin  is  attending 
SuffolkLaw  School  and  living  on  Lake 
St.  with  Paul  Riccardelli,  Mike 
Cichese,  and  Brian  Freeman.  •  Joe 
Bruno  is  a  salesman  for  Lee's  Com- 
mercial Carpets.  •  Kathy  Barry  is 
attending  the  UConn  School  of  Law 
this  year.  A  special  congratulations  to 
Kathy  who  is  engaged  to  Lieut.  J. 


Henry  Cormier  HI,  USAF,  who  is 
stationed  at  Shepard  A.F.B.  in  Texas. 
They  will  be  married  in  1994.  •  Greg 
CfopMoerlleringisamarketingrep- 
resentative  for  Great  American  In- 
surance Co.  in  Scranton,  PA.  •  Patty 
Deshaies  recendy  moved  back  to 
Boston  from  New  York  to  accept  a  job 
at  Ingalls,  Quinn  and  Johnson,  an 
advertising  agency,  as  a  media  coordi- 
nator. She  is  living  in  West  Newton 
with  Beverly  Ehinger,  Kate  Rinaldi 
and  Sheila  Ring.  •  Rob  DiMase  is  an 
account  representative  for  Great  West 
Life  in  Wellesley.  •  John  Angelica  is 
a  securities  analyst  for  JP  Morgan.  • 
Kim  Mai  is  a  staff  accountant  for 
Carter  Rice.  •  Mike  Dolan  says  he  is 
"changing  the  face  of  the  world"  in 
Chicago.  He  is  an  assistant  media 
planner  for  Ogilvy  and  Mather.  • 
Mike  Holland  is  coaching  lacrosse  at 
Wilton  high  school  in  Connecticut.  • 
Harry  Patz  is  a  sales  representative  in 
New  York  for  Microsoft.  •  Nancy 
Lee  is  in  Sacramento,  CA  with  the 
JVC  working  in  education  with  the 
homeless.  •  Scott  Gold  is  an  account 
coordinator  for  Hill,   Holiday, 
Connors,  Cosmopoulos  Advertising 
inNew  YorkCity.  •  George  Kovatch 
is  in  Human  Resources  with  the  US 
Coast  Guard.  •  Jill  Peterson  is  a 
financial  analyst  for  Salomon  Broth- 
ers in  New  York  City.  •  Donna  Goff 
is  doing  medical  research  for  Dana 
Farber  Cancer  Institute  in  Boston.  • 
Matt  Brennan  is  a  staff  accountant 
for  Price  Waterhouse  in  New  Jersey. 
•  George  McLaughlin  III  is  a  staff 
analyst  for  Boston  Edison.  •  Angela 
Ng  is  a  junior  associate  at  AT&T  in   . 
Morristown,  NJ.  •  Heather  Barry  is 
an  adjudicator  for  the  Commonwealth   I 
of  MA  •  Kenneth  Hosey  is  a  staff  i 
auditor  for  Ernst  &  Young  in  New   ; 
York  City.  •  Theodore  Jenldn  is  a    j 
financial  planner  for  IDS  in  Boston.  •    ; 
Elizabeth  Grady  is  a  staff  accountant   : 
for  Ernst  &  Young  in  Boston.  •  Out   I 
to  enjoy  a  little  skiing,  Ray  Gouley,    • 
Doug  Lally,  Chris  Lugossy,  Evan   I 
Armatas,  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  Artie    j 
Delnegro  moved  to  Vail,  CO.  They   j 
all  have  jobs  doing  everything  from   j 
room  service  to  dressing  up  as  cow-    i 
boys  in  Tex-Mex  bars.  They  welcome   I 
anyone  to  come  out  and  visit.  Call    : 
them  at  (303)  949-1867.  •  Heather   j 
Beck  is  a  staff  audito  for  Coopers  &    j 
Lybrand  in  Houston,  TX.  •  Diane    j 
Goodwin  is  a  management  trainee    i 
for  NYNBX  Information  resources   : 
in  Mddleton.  •  David  Cohen  works   I 
in  the  Recycling  office  of  the  US    : 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in   I 
Washington,     DC.     •     Robert   j 
Jasminski   is  a  stockbroker  for   ■ 
Hibbard  Brown  and  Co.  in  Wakefield.    : 
•  Ka  Wai  Chung  is  an  assistant  trust   j 
specialist  for  The  Boston  Co.  in    ! 


;  Medford.  •  Judith  Hafher  is  an  ad- 

:  ministrative  assistant  for  the  Com- 
|  mittee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
j  portation  for  the  House  of  Represen- 
;  tatives .  •  David  Stokes  is  a  sales  rep. 
j  forAmheuser-Busch  in  Denver,  CO. 
j  •  Kathleen  Ryan  is  an  admin,  asst. 
:  for  Johnston,  Lemon  &  Co.  in  Wash- 
;  ington,  DC.  •  Robin  Willet  is  teach- 
:  ingmathatlrvingARobbinsMiddles 
j  School  in  Connecticut.  •  Matt  Dillon 
j  is  assisting  with  AIDS  ministry  at  a 
:  hospice  in  Hartford.  He  said  the  ex- 
j  perience  will  be  both  valuable  and 
;  challenging.  •  Congratulations  to 
:  Tom  O'Connor,  after  serving  as  a 
j  sales  rep.  with  the  Thomas  J.  Lipton 
j  Co.  in  the  greater  Boston  area  for  one 
;  month,  was  promoted  to  the  North- 
j  east  Regional  Headquarters  in  Phila- 
:  delphia,  PA.  His  new  position  as  head- 
:  quarters  field  representative  for  the 
:  Scranton  Distribution  Center  will 
j  involve  marketing  new  products.  • 
j  Elaine  Lockhart  is  in  grad  school  at 

•  BC  studying  counseling  psychology. 

•  •  Catherine  Goecke  is  a  senior  assis- 
:  tant  for  Deloitte  and  Touche  in  Las 
j  Vegas.  •  John  Utsch  is  working  in 
;  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Arthur 
j  Anderson  and  Co.  •  George  Fattell 
:  was  sworn  into  the  Army  as  a  second 
j  lieutenant  on  August  2 .  •  David  Lucey 
;  is  a  sales  and  marketing  director  for 
j  Gaeta  Travel  in  Saugus.  'Jessica 
j  Prata  is  a  legal  assistant  for  Partridge, 
:  Snow,  &  Hahn  Counselors  at  Law  in 
j  Providence,  RI.  •  Scott  Habeeb  is  a 
:  legal  for  Mass.  Financial  Services  in 
j  Boston.  •  Katy  Roca  is  in  sales  at  a 
;  computer  company,  Merida  Inc.  She 
[•  is  living  in  Brookline  with  Kelly 
I  Sullivan,  who  will  receive  a  MSW 
i  from  BC  this  spring.  As  part  of  the 
!  program,  Kelly  works  three  days  a 
:  week  at  Elder  Link  in  Somerville.  • 
i  Richard  Gaz  Gazarian  just  wanted 

to  say  "hi"  to  everybody.  He  is  doing 
well.  •  And  finally,  a  special  thanks  to 
everyone  for  all  ofyour  prayers:  Frank 
Evangelista  has  left  Newport  Rehab 
and  is  now  at  home  in  Agawam.  He  is 
recovering  at  the  Weldon  Center  in 
Springfield.  His  recovery  is  going 
quickly  and  still  plans  to  attend 
Georgetown  Medical  School  next  fall. 
•  Stay  tuned  for  the  May  edition  and 
keep  those  letters  coming! 

Evening 
College 

Jane  T.  Crimlisk  '74 
1  13  Sherman  Rd. 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

Bro.  J.  Conal  Owens,  C.F.X.  '55 

headmaster  of  St.  John  High  School 
in  Shrewsbury  for  the  past  23  years, 
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was  honored  by  Bishop  O'Reilly  As- 
sembly, Fourth  Degree  Knights  of 
Columbus.  He  was  presented  the 
"Outstanding  Citizen  Award"  for  his 
contributions  to  the  community  as  an 
administrator,  educator  and  commit- 
tee organizer.  Brother  serves  on  a 
variety  of  boards  and  commissions 
and  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Maiden  Catholic  High  School. 
Congratulations,  Brother.  •  George 
Zengo  '57  recently  ran  for  selectman 
of  Darien.  He  has  served  as  a  select- 
man of  Darien.  He  has  served  as  a 
selectman  for  the  past  two  years  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Darien  Downtown 
Revitalization  Task  Force.  Good  luck, 
George.  •  Richard  Fernandez  74  of 
Revere  has  been  elected  senior  VP  in 
the  commercial  banking  division  of 
Shawmut  Bank  in  Lowell.  Congratu- 
lations, Richard.  •  Thomas  R. 
Venables  '80,  president  and  CEO  of 
Grove  Bank  recendy  expressed  goals 
for  the  company  in  1 99 1  which  would 
be  to  maintain  strength  of  bank  and 
complete  additional  acquisitions.  • 
Attorney  William  J.  Walsh  '82,  a 
police  patrolman  who  has  been  on 
inactive  status  since  1988,  will  serve  as 
an  administrative  judge  at  police  dis- 
ciplinary hearings  to  help  shape  up 
the  Boston  Police  Department's  In- 
ternal Affairs  Division.  Good  luck, 
Bill.  •  Karen  A.  Wharton  '88  was 
promoted  to  VP  of  investor  relations 
and  strategic  planning  at  Sterling 
Bank.  Karen  is  currendy  enrolled  in 
the  graduate  program  in  communica- 
tions management  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege. Good  luck,  Karen.  •  Regina 
Eliot-Ramsey  '85  is  an  attorney  in 
private  practice  in  Newton  who  also 
provides  pro  bono  legal  services  to 
senior  citizens  and  indigent  clients  as 
a  volunteer  for  the  Volunteer  Law- 
yers' Project  of  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Regina.  •  William  Wood  '86  was 
recendy  a  guest  speaker  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 
and  spoke  on  the  functions  of  the 
appraisal  board.  Bill  is  director  of  the 
Division  of  Registration  for  Massa- 
chusetts. •  Congratulations  to  the 
following  couples  who  were  married 
recendy.  Carol  W.  Walldns  and  Philip 
McDonald,  Jr.  '68;  Kathleen  M. 
Walsh  and  John  W.  Wynters,  Jr. 
'81;  Colleen  Sheridan  Richard  '86 
and  Robert  Lyons  McCabe,  Jr.;  and 
Marie  Andrews  and  Anthony 
Quintiliani,  Jr.  '87.  May  you  all  en- 
joy long  lives  of  happiness  and  God's 
blessings.  •  Condolences  are  extended 
to  the  families  of  Paul  M.  Zanatti 
'65,  John  Mahoney  '68,  Daniel 
Garvey  '67,  Andrea  Tesfayohannes 
'76,  John  Crimlisk  '52  (no  relation); 
and  Rosemary  Nardone  '78. 
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Dean  Donald  J.  White  '44 
McGuinnHall221A 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167 
(617]  552-3265 

Richard  Dussault,  DEd  Education 
Administration  '86,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Masconomet  Regional 
Jr./Sr.  High  School  School  Commit- 
tee to  the  post  of  Superintendent.  • 
Miriam  J.  Johnson,  PhD  Curricu- 
lum &  Instruction  '77,  received  the 
Helen  Keating  Ott  Award  for  Out- 
standing Contribution  to  Children's 
Literature.  •  Patricia  Kline,  M.S. 
Elementary  Learning  and  C.A.E.S. 
in  Special  Education  Administration, 
has  recendy  been  appointed  by  the 
Northwest  Special  Education  Region 
to  Director  of  the  program.  •  Arthur 
J.  Lendo,  PhD  Higher  Education 
Administration  '83,  is  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Pierce  Junior  College.  •  Pro- 
fessor James  W.  Meehan,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Economics,  has  been  awarded  the 
Herbert  E.  Wadsworth  Chair  in  Eco- 
nomics  at  Colby  College  in  Waterville, 
ME.  •  Rev.JohnJ.  Pallard,  DEd  '86, 
was  recendy  appointed  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals 
Non-public  Schools  Committee.  • 
Sister  Michaelinda  Plante,  RSM, 
DEd  '9 1 ,  is  researching  development 
work  for  the  nation's  Catholic  schools, 
includingthe  non-traditional  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  has  concluded  that 
with  the  developmental  approach  the 
Catholic  schools  have  a  strong  chance 
of  survival.  •  Edward  Shea,  Ph.D. 
Economics  '80,  VP  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bankers  Association,  is  an  archi- 
tect of  the  program  to  resolve  claims 
ofBoston  area  homeowners  who  claim 
they  were  unfairly  lured  into  taking 
out  home  improvement  mortgages.  • 
Gregory  Bartlett,  MEd  '81,  is  the 
new  principal  of  Richmond  High 
School,  Richmond,  ME.  •  Lucille  T. 
Chagnon,  MEd  '72,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Community 
Leterac  Program  at  Rutgers 
University's  Camden  Campus.  •  Jo- 
seph Doria,  MA  American  Studies, 
was  presented  the  fifth  annual  Chil- 
dren of  the  World  Humanitarian 
Award  by  the  Deborah  Hospital  Foun- 
dation and  the  Deborah  Heart  and 
Lung  Center,  New  Jersey.  •  Roanne 
Estrin,  M.A.T.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Swarthmore  Academy,  PA,  and  is 
teaching  Ancient  Civilization,  Civics 
and  U.S.  History.  •  Maureen  L. 
Evans,  MS  Mathematics  '68,  has  been 
hired  a  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs/Academic  Dean  of  the  Defi- 
ance College  in  Defiance,  OH.  •  Lois 
Harriman  Feldman,  MS  Nursing 


'88,  leads  support  group  meetings  on 
Friday  evenings  for  co-dependents 
and  adult  children  of  alcoholics  in 
Beverly.  •  Reverend  Joseph  H. 
Fellin,  MA  English  '52,  has  taken 
over  as  pastor  of  the  East  Lynn  Parish 
of  the  Holy  Family  Church  in  Lynn. 

•  Dr.  Frederic  J.  Foley,  MA  English 
Literature  '61,  was  cited  in  the  Fall, 
1991  issue  of  American  Kite  for  his 
construction  ofMakoto  Ohashi's  Sode 
Dako  kites.  Made  of  bamboo  and  pa- 
per these  simple  kites  are  remarkably 
stable  and  can  fly  up  over  1,000  feet 
with  ease.  •  Gerard  Goggins,  MA 
English  '69,  has  been  appointed  the 
new  executive  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Free  Press,  newspaper  of  the  Worces- 
ter diocese.  •  Reverend  Joseph 
Gosselin,  MA  Counseling  Psychol- 
ogy, has  been  named  director  of  the 
LaSalette  Shrine  in  Attleboro.  •  Rear 
Admiral  Roberta  L.  Hazard,  USN, 
M.A.  History  and  International  Rela- 
tions '57,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Governor  United 
States  Naval  Home  Retirement  Cer- 
emony. She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Boston  College  Board  of  Trustees.  • 
Sister  Jane  Higgins,  MA  Pastoral 
Ministry  and  English,  was  named  to 
the  staff  of  the  Emmaus  Spiritual  Life 
Center  by  Bishop  Daniel  P.  Reilly  of 
Norwich  Diocese.  •  Sister  Amy 
Hoey,  MA  English  '61,  was  elected  to 
the  council  of  the  new  Institute  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Americas.  • 
Kathryn  Kerwin,  MA  Counseling 
Psychology '70,  iscelebratingher  10th 
year  as  a  social  worker  with  Casey 
Family  Services,  a  non-profit  child 
placement  agency  in  Bridgeport,  CT. 

•  Michael  Kolodziej,  MEd,  is  the 
new  pastor  at  St.  Stanislaus  Basilica  in 
Chicopee,  the  largest  parish  in  West- 
ern Massachusetts.  •  Jacqueline 
Leonard,  MS  Nursing  '89,  along  with 
her  husband  and  two  children,  has 
joined  the  United  Nations  Volun- 
teers program,  which  takes  profes- 
sionals with  specialized  skills  and  sends 
them  to  developing  countries  for  two 
years  to  help  build  economies.  • 
Theresa  Massey,  MA  Elementary 
Education  '69,  has  been  appointed  as 
a  teacher  of  grade  4  in  East  Sandwich. 

•  Terrence  P.  McGillicuddy,  MA 
Theology  '83,  has  been  named  pastor 
of  Christ  The  Saviour  Orthodox 
Church  in  Byesville,  OH.  •  Kathleen 
Morris,  MS  Nursing,  has  assumed 
the  position  of  Rehabilitation  Clini- 
cal Nurse  Specialist  at  Fairlawn  Re- 
habilitation Hospital  in  Worcester.  • 
Joanne  Marie  O'Brien,  MEd  '79, 
was  selected  as  the  new  principal  of 
the  Rhinebeck  High  School,  NY.  • 
Bradley  M.  Schaeffer,  SJ,  MA  Coun- 
seling Psychology  '73,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  13  th  provincial  of  the 
Chicago  Province  of  the  Society  of 


Jesus.  •  Michael  Sellers,  MEd  Cur- 
riculum and  Instruction  '90,  has  been 
promoted  to  Director  of  Manage- 
ment Information  Services,  Warner 
Brothers,  New-  York  City.  •  Anita 
Smith,  MA  French  Literature  '77, 
has  been  appointed  the  new  director 
of  admissions  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley.  •  C.  Melvin 
Surette,  has  been  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph  Parish  in  Waltham.  • 
Patricia  Williams,  MA  Pastoral  Min- 
istry '91,  has  been  appointed  coordi- 
nator for  the  Rite  of  Christian  Initia- 
tion of  Adults  at  Wilkes  Barre  Parish, 
PA. 


GSOM 

Nancy  Sandman  '85 
2  Lafayette  Cir. 
Wellesley,  MA02181 

GSSW 

Sr.  Joanne  Westwater,  RGS,  '55 
256  Harvard  St. 
Wollaston,  MA02170 
(617)328-5053 

Linda  M.  Haas  '91  is  clinical  admin-, 
istrator  for  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn 
School  in  Dorchester.  Linda  lives  in 
Chestnut  Hill.  •  Mary  Penny 
Quinlan  '9 1  is  renal  social  worker  for 
the  Boston  VA  Medical  Center  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  •  Sr.  Margaret 
Greaney  (Sr.  M.  Matthias)  '91  is  now 
personal  counselor  at  St.  Joseph's 
College.  Sister  also  celebrated  her 
Silver  Jubilee  this  summer.  •  Marilyn 
S.  Norton  '91  is  a  social  worker, 
LMSW,  at  the  Maine  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Portland,  ME.  •  Theresa  A. 
Kenney  '82  became  executive  direc- 
tor of  Hospice  of  the  Finger  Lakes  on 
July  1.  Theresa  was  one  of  28  candi- 
dates interviewed  for  the  position. 
Theresa  worked  as  a  social  worker  for 
Sancta  Maria  Hospital  in  Cambridge 
between  1982-1986.  •  Cliff  Scott '80 
was  elected  to  the  Andover  school 
committee.  Cliff  is  an  internal  orga- 
nizational development  consultant  in 
the  human  resources  department  of 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  in  Cam- 
bridge. •  Sylvia  Isabelle  Mignon  '75 
received  her  Ph.D.  at  Northeastern 
University  department  of  sociology. 
Her  dissertation  was  "The  Social 
Organization  of  the  Diagnosis  of  Alco- 
holism: Physicians'  Definitions  and 
Responses  to  Elderly  Alcoholics."  Dr. 
Mignon,  a  resident  of  Wareham,  re- 
mains chairwoman  of  the  psychiatric 
patient  care  committee  at  Falmouth 
Hospital;  she  is  a  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  Northeastern  University,  teach- 
ing at  both  the  Boston  and  Dedham 


campuses;  she  is  a  special  adviser  to 
the  director  of  the  counseling  center 
in  Middleboro;  and  she  serves  as  the 
chairwoman  of  the  professional  advi- 
sory committee  of  All  Cape  Health 
Care  in  Buzzards  Bay.  •  Helen 
Frentzel  Carney  '54  is  now  retired 
life  as  "having  a  ball."  •  William 
Gallagher  '50  was  named  by  Irish 
America  magazine  as  one  of  the  top 
100  Irish-Americans.  Bill,  now  re- 
tired and  living  in  Webster,  looks 
back  on  a  life  filled  with  challenges 
and  accomplishments  and  is  consid- 
eringwriting  his  biography.  For  those 
who  don't  know,  when  he  was  a  teen- 
ager, Bill  woke  up  one  morning  and 
could  no  longer  see.  Bill  cites  three 
reasons  for  his  future  achievements: 
The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind;  the 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  his  friend 
and  mentor;  and  the  people  in 
Maynard,  where  he  grew  up.  At  Holy 
Cross,  because  of  his  role  as  student 
manager,  supporter  and  good  luck 
charm,  he  was  voted  into  the  Holy 
Cross  College  Hall  of  Fame.  Upon 
graduating  from  GSSW  he  was  a  so- 
cial worker  for  the  Catholic  Guild  for 
all  the  blind  and  the  Children's  Wel- 
fare Division  in  Boston.  He  then  went 
on  to  work  with  organizations  that 
assist  the  blind  in  Newton,  PA  and 
New  York.  He  eventually  became 
president  and  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York.  He  has  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  talk  about  programs 
for  the  visually  impaired.  Perhaps  Bill 
should  become  semi-retired  and  write 
his  autobiography! !  •  We  were  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  following  deaths:  Rev. 
Joseph  M.  O'Sullivan  '87  died  at  age 
44  in  September.  He  was  parochial 
vicar  of  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  in  Everett  since  1982  and 
former  associate  pastor  of  Sacred 
Heart  Church  in  Weymouth  Land- 
ing, St.  Julia's  Church  in  Weston  and 
St.  Rose  Church,  Chelsea.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Clergy  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism  and  Related  Drug 
Problems.  •  Evelyn  V.  Timmy 
Kinsey'62,diedJuly2inWaterville, 
ME.  Evelyn  had  been  employed  by 
the  Augusta  State  Hospital,  VA  Hos- 
pital in  Bedford  and  the  Psychiatric 
Hospital  in  Battle  Creek,  ML  until 
retiring  retiring  in  1982.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  and  three  chil- 
dren. •  Our  prayers  are  extended  to 
their  loved  ones,  friends  and  co-work- 
ers. •  Our  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  former  alumni  who  have 
married:  Karen  Lee  Andress  '88 
married  Charles  Michael  Avena  in 
September.  Karen  is  a  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  for  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  at  Connecticut  Valley 
Hospital  in  Middletown,  CT.  • 
Daniel  Walworth  Roberts  '88  mar- 


ried Gail  Maureen  Windier  in  May. 
Daniel  works  at  Sierra  Health  in  Las 
Vegas,  NV.  •  Lori  Ann  Antine  '84 
married  Davidjames  Sanford  MacKay 
in  May.  Lori  Ann  is  employed  as  a 
social  worker  for  Harbor  Area  Early 
Childhood  Services  in  East  Boston. 
The  couple  resides  in  Lynn. 


Law 


Cathy  Dernoncourt 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
Barat  House 
885  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02159 

James  F.  Stapleton  '57  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  Connecticut's 
Criminal  Justice  Commission  by 
Governor  Lowell  P.  Weicker. 
Stapleton  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Day,  Berry  &  Howard  in  Stamford. 
•  James  T.  Grady  '59,  a  partner  in 
the  Boston  law  firm  of  Grady  & 
Dwyer,  has  been  named  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  by  President 
George  Bush.  The  organization  is 
dedicated  to  furthering  private  in- 
vestments in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. •  Francis  J.  Pavetti  '59,  a  part- 
ner in  the  New  London,  CT,  law  firm 
of  Pavetti  &  Freeman,  has  been  reap- 
pointed to  Connecticut's  Commis- 
sion on  Uniform  Legislation.  •  Ro- 
nald E.  Oliveira  '61,  a  partner  in  the 
Pittsfield,  law  firm  of  Cain,  Hibbard, 
Myers  &  Cook,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers.  •  Carroll  E.  Dubuc  '62, 
formerly  a  partner  in  the  Washing- 
ton, DC,  law  firm  of  Washington, 
Perito  &  Dubuc,  has  joined  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  San  Francisco- 
based  law  firm  of  Graham  &  James  as 
a  partner.  •  Norman  I.  Jacobs  '64 
was  recently  appointed  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
their  Policy  Advisory  Committee. 
Jacobs  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Esdaile,  Barrett  &  Esdaile.  • 
David  Kalib  '66,  VP  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  in  Pittsfield,  has  been 
named  assistant  secretary  for  the  com- 
pany. •  Alan  S.  Goldberg  '67,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Goulston 
&  Storrs,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  National  Health  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation. •  Ronald  A.  Pina  '69, 
Raymond  C.  Lantz,  Jr.  '69  and 
Raymond  P.  Veary,  Jr.  '72  have  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  their  law 
firm  Pina,  Lantz  &  Veary,  with  of- 
fices in  New  Bedford  and  Boston.  • 
Marc  A.  Comras  '70,  formerly  a  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Comras  & 
Jackman,  P.A,  has  become  a  partner 


in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Schultz, 
Grossman  &  Comras,  P.A.  •  Stuart 
A.  Kaufman '7 1 ,  former  general  coun- 
sel for  the  State  Ethics  Commission, 
has  been  appointed  general  counsel 
for  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Of- 
fice of  Health  and  Human  Services.  • 
Donald  E.  Segal  '72,  formerly  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
has  joined  the  Washington,  DC,  of- 
fice of  the  law  firm  of  Baker  & 
Hostetler  as  a  partner.  •  William  G. 
Brody  '73  has  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Peabody  &  Brown  as  a  partner  in  the 
Providence,  RI,  office.  Brody  was  for- 
merly a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Powers,  Kinder,  Keeney  &  Brody, 
Inc.  •  Stephen  Limon  '73,  former 
deputy  chief  of  the  Criminal  Bureau 
for  the  District  Attorney  of  Middlesex 
County,  has  become  legal  counsel  to 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Scott 
Harshbarger.  •  Richard  E.Mills  '73, 
formerly  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Eaton,  Solms,  Mills  &  Mclninch,  has 
joined  the  Manchester,  NH,  law  firm 
of  Devine,  Millimet  &  Branch  as  a 
senior  trial  attorney .  •  Alan  I.  Saltman 
'73  has  been  named  managing  part- 
ner of  the  Washington,  DC,  office  of 
the  Seattle-based  firm  of  Bogle  & 
Gates.  •  Marilyn  B.  Cane  '74,  a 
professor  of  law  at  Nova  University's 
Shepard  Broad  Law  School  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL,  has  published  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Competitive  Inequal- 
ity: American  Banking  in  the  Interna- 
tional Arena"  13  B.C.  Int'l  &  Comp 
L.R.273  (Summer,  1990)  with  David 
Barclay.  Cane's  book,  Securities  Arbi- 
tration: Law  And  Procedure,  recently 
was  published  by  BNA  Books.  •  Su- 
san Adler  '75,  former  acting  general 
counsel  for  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Personnel  Administra- 
tion, has  become  town  administrator 
for  Sherborn.  •  Jane  C.  Edmonds 
'77,  President  of  Jane  C.  Edmonds  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  has  been  named  by 
Massachusetts  Governor  William 
Weld  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Higher  Education.  •  Carmen 
Messano  '77  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Senate  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Hudson  County,  NJ. 
Messano  is  a  former  partner  in  the 
Jersey  City  law  firm  of  Shaljian, 
Cammarata,  O'Connor  &  Messano. 
•  Mitchell  E.  Rudin  '78,  managing 
director  of  the  Edward  S.  Gordon 
Company,  Inc.  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Young 
Men's/Young  Women's  Real  Estate 
Association.  •  Peter  Zuk  '78,  for- 
merly with  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Gadsby  &  Hannah,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Massachusetts  Governor 
William  Weld  as  project  director  for 
the  Central  Artery/Third  Harbor 
Tunnel  project.  •  David  W.  Bianchi 
'79  has  been  appointed  by  the  Florida 


Bar  to  the  Judicial  Nominating  Com- 
mission for  the  Third  District  Court 
of  Appeals.  Bianchi  is  a  civil  trial  law- 
yer with  the  Miami  law  firm  of  Stewart 
Tilghman  Fox  &  Bianchi,  P.A.  'Jerry 
Boone  '79,  former  chief  of  the  Real 
Property  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Attorney  General's  Office,  has  been 
appointed  solicitor  general  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  Attorney  General 
Robert  Abrams.  •  Nancy  M.  Cullen 
'79,  formerly  of  Gaston  &  Snow,  has 
joined  the  Boston  office  of  the  law 
firm  of  Day,  Berry  &  Howard.  • 
Katherine  M.  Hanna  '79  has  re- 
ceived an  award  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  the  public  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Bar  Association.  Hanna 
practices  with  the  Concord  law  firm 
of  Castaldo,  Hanna  &  Malmberg.  • 
Bernadette  L.  Sabra  '79,  a  partner 
with  the  Sabra  Law  Offices  in 
Somerset,  MA,  has  been  named  assis- 
tant corporation  counsel  for  the  City 
of  Fall  River.  •  Dorothy  G.  Sanders 
'79  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Black  Women 
Attorney's  Association.  Sanders  is  a 
partner  in  the  Franklin  law  firm  of 
Rivkin,  Radler,  Bayh,  Hart  &  Kremer. 
•Janet  Wilson  Moore  '80  has  been 
named  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Trust  and  Estate  Counsel. 
Moore  is  a  partner  in  the  Worcester 
law  firm  of  Mirick,  O'Connell, 
DeMallie  &  Lougee.  •  Steven  R. 
Pereira  '80  has  been  appointed  cor- 
poration counsel  and  head  of  the  Fall 
River  law  department.  •  Eric  K. 
Rasmussen  '80,  a  partner  in  the  Or- 
leans law  firm  of  LaTanzi,  Spaulding 
&  Landreth,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Historical  Society.  •  Paula  Mahoney 
Keefe  '8 1  has  joined  the  firm  of  Keefe 
and  Keefe,  P.A.  ofWilton,  NH.  Keefe 
formerly  was  associated  with  the 
Nashua  law  firm  of  Hamblett  & 
Kerrigan,  P.  A.  •  Scott  F.  McDermott 
'81,  formerly  a  professor  of  law  and 
management  for  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Management,  has  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  his  law  firm 
White  &  McDermott,  located  in 
Wellesley.  •  Karen  DelPonte  '83 
has  been  named  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Edwards  &  Angell.  DelPonte 
practices  in  the  firm's  Providence,  RI, 
office.  •  Jane  M.  Hong  '83,  a  staff 
attorney  with  the  Massachusetts  Ap- 
peals Court,  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Asian-American  Law- 
yers Association  of  Massachusetts.  • 
Michael  G.  Proctor  '83  has  been 
elected  a  partner  in  the  Bridgeport, 
CT,  law  firm  of  Pullman  and  Comley. 
•  Gary  Walker  '83,  formerly  associ- 
ated with  the  law  firm  ofYoung,  Rose, 
Imbriaco  &  Burke,  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Herold  and  Haines  in  Warren 
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Township,  NJ.  •  John  F.X.  Lawler 

'85,  formerly  with  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Naval  Justice  School  in 
Newport,  RI,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Morrison, 
Mahoney  &  Miller.  •  Andrew  Leong 
'85,  an  attorney  with  Greater  Boston 
Legal  Services,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Asian-American  Lawyers 
Association  of  Massachusetts.  • 
Marcia  L.  Belmonte  '86,  formerly 
with  the  law  firm  of  Hale  &  Dorr,  has 
been  named  by  the  Boston  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  head  its  Continuing  Legal 
Education  Program.  •  Thomas  D. 
Broadwater,  Jr.  '86  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Minorities  in 
Cable.  Broadwater  is  a  partner  in  the 
Chicago,  IL,  firm  of  Broadwater  & 
Associates.  •  William  Ryan  Hart,  Jr. 
'86,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  The  Joppa  Group,  Inc.,  has 
become  of  counsel  to  the  MacMillan 
Law  Offices  in  Bradford.  •  William 
A.  Holley  II  '86,  joined  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  New  Haven, 
CT.  •  Edward  G.  McAnaney  '86, 
formerly  with  the  law  firm  of  Rogin, 
Nassau,  Caplan,  Laffman  &  Hirde,  is 
opening  his  own  law  office  in  Suffield, 
CT.  •  Michael  A.  Hickey  '88  has 
joined  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Warner 
&  Stackpole.  •  John  F.  Russell  '88 
has  joined  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Hassan  &  Reardon,  P.C.  •  Robert 
Godfrey  '89,  formerly  with  the  law 
offices  of  Burke,  Ryan  &  Burke  in 
Quincy  has  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Gerald  T.  Zerkin  &  Associates  in 
Richmond,  VA.  •  Ivelisse  Berio 
LeBeau  '90  and  Debra  A.  Buxbaum 
'9 1  have  joined  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Brown,  Rudnick,  Freed  &  Gesmer.  • 
DawnM.  Rich  '90,  formerly  with  the 
Cambridge  law  firm  of  Campbell  & 
Associates,  has  been  named  an  associ- 
ate with  the  law  firm  of  Donovan  & 
O'Connor  in  Adams.  •  Marci  J. 
Silverman  '90  is  with  the  Connecti- 
cut law  firm  of  Cohen  &  Wolf.  • 
Laurence  G.  Wenglin  '90  is  with  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Sugarman  and 
Sugarman,  P.C.  •  Stephanie  L. 
Dadaian  '91  has  joined  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Warner  &  Stackpole.  • 
Joan  Goldfarb  '91  has  joined  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Division  of 
Surface  Mining,  at  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  •  Steven  S.  Locke  '91 
has  joined  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Morgan,  Brown  &  Joy. 


Deaths 


Patrick  R  Callahan  EX  '20,  Marlboro,  10/16/91 
Tracy  M  Louis  '23,  Granite  Spring,  NY,  2/18/91 
Hon.  John  C.  Fitzgerald  '25,  Chicago,  IL,  1 1/9/91 
Robert  J.  Shaughnessey,  M.D.  '26,  Marblehead,  4/6/91 
James  J.  Cotter '27,  GA&s  '28,  South  Dennis,  10/5/91 
Daniel  F.  O'Connell  '27,  GA&S  '28,  Milton,  1 1/19/91 
George  A  Levangie  '28,  Port  Saint  Lucie,  EL,  7/8/91 
Paul  L.  Broderick  '29,  Castro  Valley,  CA  7/22/91 
Leo  P.  O'Keefe,  S.J.  '29,  GA&S  '34,  Chestnut  Hill,  1 1/16 
Anthony  A  Broderick  '30,  Roslindale,  1 1/4/91 
James  M.  Fay  '30,  LAW '36,  Brighton,  2/14/91 
Paul  J.  Sullivan  GA&S  '30,  Somerville,  9/23/91 
Julien  C.  Gingras  '3 1,  GA&S  '32,  Lynn,  9/26/91 
Dr.  Thomas  Joseph  McCook  '3 1,  Marston  Mils,  10/7 
Col.  Joseph  T.  Hernon  '32,  GA&S  '33,  Marblehead,  9/5 
Thaddeus  T.  Kosciolek  '32,  Lowell,  10/3 1/91 
Daniel  A  Maguire  '32,  GA&S  '33,  Boston,  9/14/91 
Gerard  W.  Moore  '32,  Worcester,  1 1/18/91 
Rev.  Daniel  F.  Shalloo  '32,  Fall  River,  1 1/24/91 
John  A  Annino  EX  '34,  Medway,  9/1/91 
John  J.  Grigalus,  Esq.,  law  '34,  South  Boston,  10/13/91 
Edmund  L. Whelan,  M.D.  '34,  Yarmouth,  10/28/91 
James  M.  Landrigan,  Jr.  '35,  GA&s  '38,  '55,  West 

Yarmouth,  11/6/91 
Thomas  B.  MurvehM,  S.J.  '35,  GA&S  '42,  Weston,  1 1/21 
J.  Francis  O'Neill  '35,  Duxbury,  1 1/17/91 
Rev.  Cyr  J.  Parent,  GA&S  '35,  Lawrence,  9/18/91 
Paul  M.  Bresnahan  '36,  '38,  Sharon,  9/24/91 
James  E.  GDcreast  '36,  North  Providence,  Rl,  10/9/91 
Henry  J.  Chiarini  '38,  Roslindale,  9/6/91 
James  W.  Dailey  '38,  GA&s  '45,  Belmont,  9/1 1/91 
Edmund  J.  Massello,  Esq.  EX  '38,  Cambridge,  3/26/91 
Dr.  Mary  Mallard  Conroy,  GA&S  '39,  West  Dennis, 
9/14/91 

George  R  Fuir,  S.J.  '39,  GA&S  '40,  '42,  Chestnut  Hill, 
9/29/91 

William  A  McCormack  '39,  Medford,  1 1/9/91 
Charles  R  Darby,  etc  '40,  Akron,  OH,  1 1/20/89 
John  F.  Leary  '40,  Centerville,  10/6/91 
Francis  X.  Malloy  '40,  Salem,  10/1 1/91 
Henry  E.  Schmidt  '40,  Centerville,  10/1/91 
Humbert  A  Cincotti  '41,  Suffern,  NY,  10/24/91 
Robert  E.  Collins  EX  '41,  North  Falmouth,  9/23/91 
Albert  J.  Festa  EX  '41,  East  Boston,  1 1/3/91 
James  J.  Hickey  '41,  Dedham,  9/12/91 
Willis  L.  Saulnier  '41,  '48,  Waltham,  1 1/28/91 
Morris  J.  Bordenca,  M.D.  '42,  Waltham,  10/6/91 
Robert  L.  Dunn  '42,  Milton,  1 1/17/91 
William  P.  McLaughlin  '42,  West  End,  NC,  9/7/91 
Joseph  A  Grady,  M.D.  '43,  Kennebunk,  ME,  9/28/91 
Walter  M.  Brady  '44,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA,  10/4/91 
Paul  T.  Conway  '44,  Belfast,  ME,  1 1/27/91 
Simon  P.  Faherry  '44,  Quincy,  9/2 1/91 
Theodore  F.  McElroy  '44,  Randolph,  1 1/4/91 
Alfred  J.  Segadelli  '44,  Des  Moines,  WA  6/30/91 
Daniel  F.  Eneguess  '45,  Peterborough,  NH,  1 1/1 1/91 
Dr.  Joseph  R  O'Connor  EX  '47,  '48,  Mashpee,  10/26/90 
Thomas  M.  Carroll  '48,  North  Hampton,  NH,  10/28/91 
David  L.  Williams  '48,  De  Land,  FL,  10/21/91 
David  Gaber  '49,  Berkeley,  CA  6/30/91 
Hon.  James  N.  Gabriel  EX  '45,  LAW  '49,  Cambridge, 
11/26/91 

Paul  N.  Martin  '49,  Lynn,  9/6/91 
Thomas  F.  Walsh,  Ph.D.  '49,  GA&S  '51,  Silver  Spring, 

MD,  11/2/91 


John  M.  Dempsy,  Jr.  '50,  GA&s  '55,  Concord,  1 1/9/91 

Marie  T.  Hastie,  EVE  '50,  Narick,  10/26/91 

Elena  Ruggiero  Kissell,  new  '50,  Cedar  Groves,  NJ,  10/19/91 

Adam  J.  Owens  '50,  Roslindale,  10/16/91 

John  J.  Doyle  '5 1 ,  Villanova,  PA  9/10/91 

William  J.  Hagerty  '51,  Roslindale,  6/19/91 

Frederick  G.  Murphy,  Jr.  '51,  Westfield,  7/28/90 

J.  Elbert  Baril,  Esq.,  LAW  '52,  Beverly  Hills,  FL,  3/2 1/91 

John  J.  Crimlisk,  EVE  '52,  Brighton,  10/10/91 

Joseph  E.  Gillis  '52,  Somerville,  9/13/91 

Madeline  McManus  McGourty  EX  '52,  South  Dennis,  10/5/91 

William  P.  Ryan  '52,  Pittsfield,  1 1/2/91 

Frederick  J.  Dominick  '53,  Danvers,  11/2/91 

Robert  A  Shaughnessy  '53,  Pine  Ridge,  FL,  5/25/91 

Joseph  J.  Duwan  '54,  Centerville,  11/13/91 

John  E.  Hayes  '54,  Dorchester,  10/3/91 

Robert  A  Ricciuti  '54,  Milsboro,  DE,  10/21/90 

Mary  A  Santulli,  GNUR  '55,  Bristol,  RI,  6/10/91 

Major  Earle  A  Spencer,  GNUR  '55,  New  York,  NY,  9/23/91 

Sr.  M.  Teresia  Hreha,  GNUR  '56,  GA&S  '61,  Holyoke,  1 1/12/91 

Francis  J.  Tierney,  Esq.,  EVE  '57,  Waltham,  10/11/91 

Ann  O'Nell  Huberlie,  NEW  '57,  Rochester,  NY,  12/2 1/89 

Norman  G.  Donegan,  GA&S  '60,  Pembroke,  11/13/91 

Sr.  Mary  Fleming,  GA&S  '60,  Cambridge,  9/25/91 

Geom-eyJ.  Keating  '60,  Costa  Mesa,  CA  2/15/91 

Martin  Kruger,  Esq.,  LAW  '60,  Sharon,  9/1 1/91 

Manuel  F.  Martins,  GA&S  '60,  Gloucester,  1 1/14/91 

John  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  EVE  '60,  Stoughton,  9/28/91 

Esther  J.  Beane,  GNUR  '61,  Milton,  6/27/90 

Frederick  F.  Czupryna,  WES  '60,  '61,  San  Francisco,  CA, 

11/23/91 

Thomas  D.  Horan  '62,  Belmont,  9/14/91 

Nan  Drake  Howard  '62,  Boring,  OR,  7/3/91 

Edward  E.  Jutrzenkajr.  '62,  Brigantine,  NJ,  1/25/91 

James  M.  Nardone,  Esq.,  GSOM  '62,  Jamaica  Plain,  8/19/90 

Kevin  Vincent  Boyle,  Esq.  '63,  Belmont,  10/19/91 

Jerome  J.  Donovan  '63,  Princeton,  NJ,  1 1/30/91 

Robert  P.Joyce  '63,  Hanover,  9/4/91 

William  F.  Cronin,  Jr.  '65,  Collingswood,  NJ,  1 1/5/91 

Paula  McLaughlin  Levis,  NEW'65,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC, 

9/19/91 

Francis  M.  Raney  '65,  Lowell,  10/20/91 

Grace  Oberhauser  Bird  '66,  Wellesley,  10/5/91 

Mary  Mungovan  Tyner  '66,  Scituate,  1 1/1 1/91    " 

Henry  C.  Zimerowski  '68,  Peabody,  1 1/8/91 

Sr.  Mary  A  Long,  GA&S  '69,  Mattapan,  10/13/91 

Robert  A  Tetreault,  GA&S  '69,  Farmington,  CT,  9/25/91 

Carol  Capobianco  Barry,  GA&S  '71,  GSOM  '81,  Boston,  12/8/91 

Francis  H.  Cocoa  '71,  Rochester,  NY,  9/9/91 

Angelo  A  Ciccotto  '72,  Seaford,  NY,  10/19/90 

Raymond  E.  Lessard  '72,  Arlington,  VA  8/4/91 

William  L.  Bokoske  '74,  Watertown,  10/2/91 

Andrea  Tesfayohannes,  eve  '76,  Roxbury,  9/7/91 

William  H.  Delmonaco  '77,  Boston,  10/8/91 

Cynthia  E.  Isaacson,  GSOM  '77,  Los  Angeles,  CA  9/7/91 

Kevin  Robert  Clarke  '78,  Dorchester,  1 1/8/91 

Amy  Sanker  Kappel  '84,  Needham,  10/23/91 

Gregory  T.  Quinan  '85,  Wellesley,  8/25/91 

Linda  Clifford,  Esq.  '86,  Burlington,  10/7/91 
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Club  News 

The  Boston  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation seeks  to  encourage  its 
members'  involvement  in  Boston 
College  and  with  other  graduates  of 
the  University.  To  that  end,  the 
Alumni  Association  supports  a  net- 
work of  regional  Alumni  Clubs  to 
help  Boston  College  people — wher- 
ever they  may  live  —  get  together  to 
promote  personal  relationships  and 
strengthen  their  ties  to  alma  mater. 

The  Alumni  Association  encour- 
ages all  alumni  to  contact  their  re- 
gional club  volunteer  leaders,  listed 
on  these  pages,  for  information  re- 
garding Boston  College  Club  events 
in  their  area. 

AHANA  Alumni  Council 

Former  Mass.  Commission  Against 
Discrimination  Commissioner  Alex 
Rodriguez  will  give  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  AHANA  Alumni  Leader- 
ship Summit  planned  for  March  27  - 
29,  AHANA  Alumni  Council  Presi- 
dent Rev.  Howard  McLendon  75 
announced.  A  national  gathering  of 
AHANA  alumni  is  planned.  "Join  us 
for  a  time  of  renewing  acquaintances, 
reflecting  on  our  experience,  and 
strategizing  for  future  involvement," 
he  said. 

The  Council  also  plans  an  admis- 
sions telethon,  where  alumni  volun- 
teers will  call  accepted  AHANA  ap- 
plicants, offering  congratulations  and 
answering  questions  about  BC.  Vol- 
unteers are  needed  for  April  8,  9  and 
14.  Areception  for  graduating  seniors 
and  their  families  will  be  held  May  1 7 
in  O'Connell  House.  Join  us  as  we 
welcome  our  newest  alumni  into  the 
alumni  family. 

The  AHANA  Alumni  Council 
meets  monthly.  Upcoming  meetings 
are  scheduled  for  February  1 7,  March 
16  and  April  1 3 .  All  meetings  are  held 
at  Alumni  House,  and  start  at  7:15 
p.m.  For  information  about  AHANA 
Alumni  Council  events,  call  the 
Alumni  Associationat(61 7)  552-4700 
or  (800)  669-8430. 

Arizona 

In  spite  of  early  rain,  we  had  a  great 
time  at  out  annual  picnic  at  Chapar- 
ral Park  in  Scottsdale.  Our  admis- 
sions volunteers  are  actively  inter- 
viewing prospective  students.  Re- 
cently, we  hosted  gatherings  for  the 
Beanpot  hockey  games,  and  are  plan- 
ning a  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration. 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

December  was  a  busy  month  as  Dr. 
Jim  Mclntyre,  Boston  College  Se- 
nior VP  was  our  guest  at  our  Christ- 
mas party.  Members  also  enjoyed  a 
pre-game   reception  prior  to  the 


Celtics-LA  Clippers  game  at  the  LA 
Sports  Arena. 

Northern  California 

With  the  Eagles  in  town  for  the  Cable 
Car  Classic  basketball  tournament, 
the  club  had  several  big  events  in 
December.  Also  in  December,  Uni- 
versity Senior  Vice  President  James 
Mclntyre  spoke  at  our  Grand  Annual 
Meeting.  February  brought  us  to- 
gether to  watch  the  Beanpot  hockey 
tournament.  It  was  great  to  see  so 
many  new  faces  at  our  1991  events. 
Hope  to  see  you  throughout  '92 . 

San  Diego,  CA 

Planning  is  underway  for  our  golf 
outing  in  the  late  spring.  Recent 
events  include  a  Summer  Send-Off 
for  new  freshmen  and  a  gathering  to 
watch  the  Beanpot  hockey  tourna- 
ment. Club  President  DougShamon 
'83  announces  the  birth  of  Lauren 
Margaret  Shamon,  Class  of  2013. 

Greater  Hartford,  CT 

Recently  revived,  we  have  over  100 
members  and  are  growing.  After  the 
BC-UConn  game  in  Hartford,  up- 
coming programs  include  business/ 
career  networking  and  social  events. 
Monthly  meetings  are  on  the  third 
Thursday  at  Charlie's  Place,  W.  Hart- 
ford. 

Washington,  DC 

A  busy  fall  included  a  visit  from  BC 
President  J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J. 
We've  more  than  doubled  the  mem- 
bership of  our  club  this  fall  with  a 
membership  contest  hosted  by  our 
younger  alumni.  Receptions  at  the 
Nutcracker  ballet  and  for  the  Beanpot 
hockey  tournament  rounded  out 
events.  We're  looking  forward  to  the 
BC  -  Gerogetown  game  at  the  Capi- 
tal Centre  in  February. 

Chicago,  IL 

Sean  O'Brien  '86  is  club  president, 
replacing  Bob  Home  '85,  who  has 
done  a  great  job  the  past  three  years. 
Katie  O'Connor  '95  is  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  BC  Club  of  Chicago 
scholarship.  Katie  reports  that  she  is 
enjoying  her  first  year  at  the  Heights. 
It  is  very  challenging,  she  says,  and 
she  has  attended  great  tailgates!  Five 
area  high  schools  participate  in  the 
BC  Book  Award,  given  to  a  deserving 
high  school  junior.  Continuing  pro- 
grams include  the  scholarship  fund, 
career  network,  BC  Serves  and  a  lun- 
cheon series.  An  overflow  crowd 
watched  the  BC-Miami  game  at  the 
Field  House,  owned  by  two  class  of 
'87  grads. 
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ARIZONA  •  Arizona 

Martin  S.  Ridge,  '67 

3 1 1 7  W.  Meadow  Dr.,  Phoenix,  AZ  85023 

(602)942-1303 

CALIFORNIA  •  Los  Angeles 

J.  Joseph  Lally,  '61 

PaineWebber,  725  S.  Figueroa  St.  -  40lh 

Floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90017 

(213)972-1535 

CALIFORNIA  •  Northern  California 

Michael  A.  Ryan,  '84 

29  16th  Avenue  San  Francisco,  CA  941 18 

(415)386^530 

CALIFORNIA  •  San  Diego 

Cheryl  ('83)  and  Douglas  ['83)  Shamon 

14640  Kalapana  Street  Poway,  CA  92064 

(619)486-0437 

COLORADO  •  Denver 

John  J.  Jack  McDonald  '73 

3327  E.  Geddes  Drive 

Littleton,  CO  80122-1925 

(303)694-4019 

CONNECTICUT  •  Fairfield  County 

John  E.  Sunnm,  '66 

5555  Main  St.,  Trumbull,  CT  0661 1 

(203)261-4219 

CONNECTICUT  •  Hartford 

Roberta  Mae  Averty  '79 

7  Paper  Chase  Drive 

Farmington,  CT   06032 

CONNECTICUT  •  New  Haven 

Michael  P.  Kamp,  Esq.,  '81 

32  Robinwood  Rd.  Hamden,  CT  06517 

(203)  288-3232 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  •  Washington 

Charles  Van  Hecke,  Jr.  '79 

2400  41st  Street,  N.W.  Apt.  206 

Washington,  D.C.    20007 

(202)  625-7956 

FLORIDA  •  Miami/Fort  Lauderdale 

John  P.  Dillon,  '58 

4209  Santa  Maria  Ave.  Coral  Gables,  FL  33 1 46 

(305)  661-1447 

FLORIDA  •  Naples 

George  Aboundder  '76 

3000  42nd  Terrace  S.W. 

Golden  Gate,  FL  33999 

(813)455-1653 

FLORIDA  •  Tampa/St.  Petersburg 

R.  Leo  Murphy,  '53 

1  1709  Lipsey  Rd.  Tampa,  FL  33618 

(813)935-3547 

GEORGIA  •  Atlanta 

Kathleen  ('83)  and  Michael  ('S3)  Cote 

370  Spring  Ridge  Drive  Roswell,  GA  30076 

(404)993-1871 

ILLINOIS  •  Chicago 

Sean  C.  O'Brien  '86 

2403  North  Orchard,  No.  1 

Chicago,  IL  60614 

(312)935-6930 

MAINE  •  Maine 

James  P.  Waile  '72 

94  Old  County  Rd. 

Hampden,  ME  04444 

(207)  945-0262 

MARYLAND  •  Baltimore 

Eileen  O'Connell  Unites,  '81 

3808  Saint  Paul  Street  Baltimore,  MD  2 1 2 1  8 

(301)  889-3300 

MASSACHUSETTS  •  Cape  Cod 

Bernard  F.  Kelley,  '36 

240  Westwind  Circle  Osterville,  MA  02655 

(508)  428-8993 

MASSACHUSETTS  •  Merrimack  Valley 

John  P.  Hogan,'45,  M.Ed.  '51 

8 1  Luce  Street  Lowell,  MA  0 1 852 

(617)452-3618 

MASSACHUSETTS  •  North  Shore 

Roderick  J.  O'Connor  '63 

23  Walnut  Hill  Rd. 

South  Hamilton,  MA  01982 

(508)  468-3594 


MASSACHUSETTS  •  Western  Mass. 

Robert  T.  Crowley  '70 

65  Ridgecrest  Circle  Westfield,  MA  01085 

(413)568-3995 

MASSACHUSETTS  •  Worcester 

James  A.  Willwerth,  '53 

102  Fisher  Street  Weslboro,  MA  01581 

(508)  366-5400 

MICHIGAN  •  Detroit 

John  D.  Jade  Bernhard,  '84 

28493  Franklin  Rd.  '223  Soulhheld,  Ml  48034 

(313)7460160 

MISSOURI  •  St.  Louis 

Peter  S.  Maher,  Esq.,  '72 

9021  Lowill  Lane  St.  Louis,  MO  63126 

(314)  849-4211 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  •  New  Hampshire 

William  F.  Hamrock,  '45 

46  Birchwood  Circle,  Bedford,  NH  03102 

(603)  472-2574 

NEW  JERSEY  •  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Reardon,  Jr.  '63 

78  Magnolia  Avenue  Tenafly,  NJ  07670 

(201)  567-2615 

NEW  YORK  •  Buffalo 

Joseph  C.  Bremer,  '77 

210  Fieldcrest  Ct.  W.  Seneca,  NY  14224 

(71 6|  824-0853 

NEW  YORK  •  Capital  Area 

Peter  G.  Crummey,  Esq.,  '78 

90  State  St.,  Suitel003,  Albany,  NY  12207 

(518)426-9648 

NEW  YORK  •  New  York 

Athan  G.  Crist,  '82 

Half-Time  Sports  1563  Post  Road 

Fairfield,  CT  06430 

(203)  254-8096 

NEW  YORK  •  Rochester 

Patricia  Brophy  Taylor  '75 

One  Northfield  Gate  Piflsford,  NY  14534 

(716)248-8877 

NEW  YORK  •  Syracuse 

John  J.  Petosa,  '87 

118  Slonehedge  Rd.  Camillus,  NY  13031 

(3 1 5)  487-6440 
OHIO  •  Cincinnati 
John  Gerry  Patten,  Jr.,  '65 

One  Moock  Rd.  Wilder,  KY  41071 

(606)261-7000 

OHIO  •  Cleveland 

Camille  A.  ['74)  and  Timothy  A.  ['73)-Shimko 

29215  Inverness  Dr.,  Bay  Village,  OH  44140 

(216)  892-8392 

PENNSYLVANIA  •  Philadelphia 

William  G.  Downey,  Esq.,  '62 

2084  Pleasant  Hill  Rd.,  Lonsdale,  PA  19446 

(215)368-5695 

PENNSYLVANIA  •  Western  Penn. 

Rosemary  ('76)  and  James  ('74)  Droney 

1  15  Namy  Drive,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15220 

(412)921-2423 

PUERTO  RICO  •  Puerto  Rico 

Clifford  E.  Myatt,  '50 

1 0  Amatista  Street,  Rio  Piednas,  PR  00927 

(809)  789-2790 

RHODE  ISLAND  •  Rhode  Island 

Timothy  Chapman,  Esq.  '81 

53  Wendell 

Riverside,  Rl  02916-3103 

(401)433-0933 

TEXAS  •  Dallas 

Timothy  B.  Rhatican,  Esq.,  '74 

161  3  Throwbridge  Lane,  Piano,  TX  75023 

(214)596-2571 

WASHINGTON  •  Seattle 

James  G.  McGowan,  '62 

4250  W.  Lake  Sammamish  Parkway,  N.E. 

Apt.  1 001 ,  Redmond,  WA  98052 

(206)  869-0595 

WISCONSIN  •  Wisconsin 

John  D.  McGourthy,  Sr.,  '63 

Thermoset,  Inc.,  6100  W.  Donges  Bay  Rd., 

Mequon,  Wl  53092 

(414)  242-1430 
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The  Boston  College  Club  of  New  York,  lead  an  effort  raising  more  than  $  1 0,000  for  Project  H.E.L.P.  which  builds 
housing  for  homeless  families.  At  the  event  were  Dick  Stockton,  CBS  Sports;  Maria  Cuomo  Cole,  C.A.  Associates; 
Patricia  Santangelo,  BC  Club  of  NY;  Andrew  Cuomo,  H.E.L.P.;  Lesley  Visser,  CBS  Sports;  John  Mara,  New  York 
Giants;  Kerry  Kennedy  Cuomo,  RFK  Center  for  Human  Rights. 


Baltimore,  MD 

Baltimore's  Little  Italy  is  the  site  for 
our  Grand  Annual  Meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary. We  hope  to  see  you  at  the  BC 
vs.  Georgetown  game  at  the  Capital 
Centre  February  29. 

Young  Alumni  Club 
of  Boston 

We're  hosting  a  benefit  evening 
for  the  Alumni  Association's  Second 
Helping  progam.  Especially  for 
young  alumni,  the  event  will  feature 
a  sampling  from  Boston's  finest  res- 
taurants at  Avalon,  the  Boston  night 
club.  Tickets  are  $2  5 .  per  person,  and 
are  available  from  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Also,  we're  hosting  a  pre-game 
reception  for  the  BC-BU  hockey 
game  at  Conte  Forum  February  28, 
and  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  parry  March 
1 2  Upstairs  at  the  Black  Rose,  Faneuil 
Hall.  For  information  regarding 
Young  Alumni  Club  events,  or  to  join 
YAC,  call  the  Alumni  Association  at 
(800)  669-8430. 

Cape  Cod,  MA 

Our"busgate"  party  for  the  BC-Lou- 
isville  game  kicked  off  the  year  in 
grand  style.  Trips  to  the  Heights  — 
especially  for  victories  —  are  always  a 
happy  occasion.  We  remembered 
deceased  members  of  our  club  at  a 
November  Mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Vic- 
tory in  Centerville.  West  Harwich 
was  the  site  for  our  annual  Christmas 
party.  Upcoming  events  include  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  a  Communion  Break- 
fast, a  golf  tournament  and  a 
President's  dinner.  We  are  continu- 
ally seeking  new  members,  and  invite 
you  to  join  us  at  our  monthly  Board 
of  Directors'  luncheons. 
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Detroit,  Ml 

We  had  a  get  together  at  Mr.  Joe's 
Sports  Bar  in  Southfield  to  watch  the 
BC  vs.  Michigan  game.  Te  Andres 
will  be  hosted  our  annual  Christmas 
party  in  December,  and  Mimi  Bosco 
hosted  our  annual  send-off  for  fresh- 
men in  August.  The  Class  of  1996 
admission  process  has  begun,  and  we 
have  been  to  many  college  fairs  and 
have  been  interviewing  prospective 
students.  We're  planning  to  gather 
to  watch  a  BC  basketball  game. 

St.  Louis,  MO 

After  our  Summer  Send-off  for  fresh- 
men (hosted  by  Ed  and  Colette 
O'Brien)  an  enthusiastic  group  of 
Eagle  fans  gathered  to  watch  the  BC- 
Michigan  game.  Academic  VP  Wil- 
liam Neenan,  S.J.  will  be  the  speaker 
at  our  February  Grand  Annual  Meet- 
ing —  a  New  England  'lobsta'  feast. 

New  Hampshire 

An  exciting  season  of  football  was 
enjoyed  by  many  club  members,  as 
we  purchased  six  season  tickets  for 
resale  to  active  members.  We  held  a 
December  reception  with  BC  pro- 
fessor Thomas  O'Connor  and  ajanu- 
ary  trip  to  Durham  for  the  BC  - 
UNH  hockey  game.  Our  main  event, 
the  annual  dinner  dance  will  be  April 
3  at  Manchester  Country  Club. 

Albany,  NY 

Peter  G.  Crummey  78  and  Sally 
Tychanich  '85  are  planning  a  Febru- 
ary cocktail  reception  for  all  local 
alumni.  Watch  your  mail  for  details. 

New  York 

Upcoming  events  include  our  con- 
tinuing series  of  Career  Networking 


Nights  (contact  Jack  Murray  (212) 
261-5929);  golf  tournament  in  May 
(contact  Mike  O'Leary  (914)  682- 
8727)  and  trips  to  Boston  for  a  Yan- 
kees -  Red  Sox  game  and  to  South 
Bend  for  the  BC  -  Notre  Dame  game. 
We've  had  great  success  with  recent 
events  including  the  BC  Sports  Night 
dinner,  which  raised  money  for  our 
inner  city  scholarship  fund;  a  recep- 
tion to  benefit  Project  H.E.L.P.  for 
the  homeless,  and  a  cruise  up  the 
Hudson  for  the  BC  -  Army  game  last 
fall. 

Rochester,  NY 

After  a  Beanpot  event,  the  club  is 
planning  to  attend  the  BC-Syracuse 
basketball  game  at  the  Carrier  Dome 
February  25.  Rochester  area  alumni 
will  be  hearing  more  from  us  in  the 
near  future  on  events  for  the  Spring. 

Syracuse,  NY 

A  good  club  turnout  once  again  left 
the  BC-Syracuse  football  game  say- 
ing "wait  'till  next  year."  The  post- 
game  reception  was  hosted  by 
Cathleen  Petosa.  We're  planning  a 
reception  for  the  BC-Syracuse  bas- 
ketball game.  A  group  of  club  mem- 
bers is  interviewing  prospective 
Eagles  from  among  area  high  school 
students.  We're  also  creating  a  book 
award  at  a  local  high  school. 

Carolinas,  NC  &  SC 

Many  alumni  and  their  families  en- 
joyed our  Christmas  party  in  Durham. 
We're  planning  a  St.  Patrick's  Day 
party  for  March.  Remember:  Club 
dues  of  $15.  are  payable.  Dues  are 
appreciated,  as  they  help  our  club 
support  activities  and  mailings. 


Cincinnati,  OH 

We're  planning  a  group  trip  to  South 
Bend  November  7  for  the  BC-Notre 
Dame  football  game.  Club  members 
will  receive  a  mailing  on  this  event. 
Members  are  interviewing  prospec- 
tive students  for  BC's  Admission  of- 
fice. Any  local  alumni  interested  in 
the  process  should  contact  John  G. 
Patten,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  PA 

BC  Athletic  Director  Chet  Gladchuck 
'7  3  spoke  at  our  Grand  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  October.  As  if  to  prove  the 
optimism  engendered  by  Chet 
Gladchuck's  talk,  club  members  were 
treated  to  an  impressive  performance 
by  the  Eagles'  victory  over  Temple  at 
the  Vet.  The  club  hosted  a  post-game 
reception.  Our  club  supports  career 
networking  with  an  on-line  data  base, 
providing  immediate  access  to  fellow 
alumni  for  new  and  experienced 
alumni  engaged  in  a  job  search.  We 
are  hosting  a  networking  technique 
seminar  in  March  for  new  and  expe- 
rienced alumni.  A  special  mailing  to 
all  area  alumni  invited  you  to  partici- 
pate in  the  career  network. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Jim  '74  and  Rosemary  '76  Droney  are 
hosting  a  reception  when  the  Eagles 
visit  the  Pi  ttPanthers  March  3.  Events 
since  our  last  report  include  a  fresh- 
men send-off  in  August  hosted  by  the 
Droneys.  Also,  Suzanne  Cafferty  Ross 
'74  hosted  a  reception  forhigh  school 
students  and  BC  Admission  assistant 
director  Bill  Gerson  at  her  home  in 
Fox  Chapel.  More  than  30  prospec- 
tive Eagles  attended. 

Rhode  Island 

A  reception  to  welcome  the  class  of 
'91  and  a  pre-game  party  for  the 
football  team  in  Chestnut  Hill  were 
the  core  of  our  fall  programs.  So  far 
this  winter,  we've  hosted  receptions 
for  the  BC-Providence  HockeyEast 
and  Big  East  contests  in  Providence. 

Wisconsin 

It  was  nice  to  see  a  few  alumni  take 
time  to  meet  with  BC  Admission  per- 
sonnel and  Marquette  High  School 
in  November.  Fifteen  high  school 
seniors  came  to  learn  more  about 
BC.  The  personal  anecdotes  from 
alumni  were  appreciated.  We  are 
planning  to  gather  to  watch  the  BC- 
Providence  basketball  game  via  satel- 
lite February  18,  and  are  considering 
a  Brewers-Red  Sox  tailgate  outing 
August  14. 


